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PREFACE 


Arms  Control  <f  Disarmament  attempts  to  bring  under  bibliographic  control  n  large  and 
growing  body  of  literature  In  un  Important  subject  area.  It  Is  prepared  by  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  through  the  supitorf 
of  the  11.8,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Knelt  ituarterly  Issue  contains  abstracts  mid  annotations  of  current  literature  In  the 
Kngtish,  French,  and  tiernmn  languages,  as  well  as  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current 
literature  In  all  languages  published  In  Kngllsh  tra  islatlon.  Author  and  subject  Indexes 
appear  In  the  first  three  numbers  of  each  volume,  with  the  fourth  number  containing 
cumulative  author  and  subject  Indexes. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  bibliography  the  title  of  each  foreign  language  entry  Is 
preceded  by  its  Kngllsh  translation  In  brackets.  Kor  the  convenience  of  renders  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  locations  nre  shown  by  call  numbers  for  cntnlogcd  Items  and  by 
symbols  for  uncataloged  Items  and  materials  held  by  custodial  units  of  the  Library,  A  list 
of  these  symbols  appears  on  the  next  page. 

Matters  of  fact  and  opinion  presented  In  Arms  Control  if  Disarmament  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Items  abstracted,  and  their  Inclusion  does  not  constitute 
endorsement  by  either  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  I'.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Information  about  the  periodicals  cited  can  In  most  Instances  be  obtained  readily 
from  standard  reference  works. 

The  bibliography  Is  complied  from  a  survey  of  the  literature  received  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  Is  likely  to  ho  available  In  the  larger  resenr,,h  and  public  llbrnrles  In  the 
I'nlted  Slates.  Sources  surveyed  Include  trade  hooks,  mono, -aplis,  selected  government 
publications,  publications  of  national  and  International  organizations  nnd  societies,  nnd 
approximately  1,200  periodicals.  With  the  exception  of  materials  delayed  In  arriving  at 
the  Library,  the  llternture  cited  has  usually  I  toon  published  la  the  .1  months  preceding  the 
month  In  which  a  number  It;  sent  to  press.  Kntrles  are  chosen  under  the  assumption  thnt 
arms  control  and  disarmament  Is  a  subject  area  encompassing  related  topics  such  ns 
weapons  development  and  basic  factors  In  world  isdltlcs.  The  coverage  Is  not  exhaustive, 
however.  It  excludes  articles  In  newspapers  and  the  reporting  of  day-to-day  events  In 
newsmagazines. 

The  abstracts  are  written  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section, 
exrcpt  thnt.  abstracts  or  summaries  published  with  the  articles  to  which  they  relate  are, 
with  the  permission  of  their  copyright  owners,  sometimes  used  verbatim  or  In  modified  form 
nnd  nre  designated  ns  "nbstrnet  supplied"  or  “abstract  supplied,  modified.” 
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505 

ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  IN  THE  1970S:  IKE  ROLES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.  Edited 
by  Bruce  Brown.  Canberra,  Australian  National 
Unlvereity  Press ,  1971-  253  p. 

D61.5.A7 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents. — Introduction,  by  Bruce  Brown. --The 
region  in  the  1970s:  East  Asia,  by  Ralph  N. 
Clough.  South  Asia,  by  T.  B.  Millar.  Southeast 
Asia,  by  Alan  Watt.  Southwest  Pacific,  by  Mary 
Boyd. --Economic  prospects:  United  States  economic 
policy  towards  Asia,  by  Harry  Williams.  Problems 
and  prospects  in  ecoroolc  relations  among  the 
three  AHZUS  countries,  by  L.  V.  Castle. — Political 
and  strategic  relations:  A  view  from  Wellington, 
by  Bruce  Brown.  A  view  from  Canberra,  By  J.  L. 
Richardson.  A  view  from  Washington,  by  Malcolm  W. 
Hoag.  Future  strategic  and  political  options  in 
Asia,  by  Joseph  A.  Yager.— Review  comments :  Po¬ 
litical  and  economic  aspects,  V<y  Alexander 
MacLeod.  Strategic  aspects,  by  Hedley  Emil. --Ap¬ 
pendix:  Extracts  from  tbs  "Nixon  Doctrine."— In¬ 
dex. 

Ten  papers  together  with  discussion  covering 
the  present  situation  in  the  Aslan  and  Pacific  re¬ 
gions  as  well  aa  the  probable  future  course  of 
events  in  the  area  and  presenting  national  views 
of  the  situation  and  related  future  problems.  In 
addition  two  reviews  concerned  broadly  with  polit¬ 
ical,  economic,  and  strategic  aspects  are  given. 
The  dominant  themes  emerging  from  both  papers  and 
discussions  are  the  consequences  of  the  American 
disengagement  from  Asia,  the  future  course  of  the 
Australia-New  Zealand-United  States  relationship, 
and  the  position  of  Japan. 

506 

Bain,  Henry,  Nigel  Howard,  and  Thomas  L.  Saaty. 

USING  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OPTIONS  TECHNIQUE  TO  ANALYZE 
A  COMWNITY  CONFLICT.  Jou  nal  of  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion,  v.  15,  June  1971:  133-lM.  illus. 

JX1901.J*.  v.  15 

The  Analysis  of  Option*  is  a  technique  for  in¬ 
vestigating  the  stability  of  various  preposed  so¬ 
lutions  to  a  conflict  between  several  parties. 

AU  the  parties  involved  and  the  options  sellable 
to  each  of  them  are  listed  by  the  assignment  of  0 
(in  favor)  or  '  (epposed)  to  each  option.  The  set 
of  assignments  le  a  possible  outcome  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  Several  tables  are  developed  from  the 
stand  point  of  the  preferences  of  each  party,  or 


coalitions  of  the  parties.  One  such  table  con¬ 
tains  a  listing  of  a  proposed  outcome  as  solution, 
or  status  quo,  atd  aU  other  outcomes  are  given  in 
either  a  preferred  or  not  preferred  (to  the  status 
quo)  category.  Elementary  game  theoretic  ideas  of 
stsbility  are  used  to  study  whether  the  status  quo 
outcome  is  stsble  under  ejections  by  opposing  par¬ 
ties.  The  procedure  is  applied  in  this  paper  to 
the  subway-highway  debate  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  which  has  been  at  an  impasse  for  over  a 
decade.  The  coats  keep  rising  an?  attempts  to 
break  the  impasse  have  resulted  in  falling  back 
into  it.  A  summary  of  tb--  status  of  the  problem 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  two  years  after  the 
analysis,  is  Included  in  the  epilogue.  Other  ap¬ 
plications  are  mentioned.  (Abstract  supplied) 

507 

Baldwin,  David  A.  THE  COSTS  OF  POWER.  Journal  of 
conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  June  1971:  1  *♦  5-155* 
JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

Social  scientlats  have  been  slow  to  incorporate 
the  concept  of  costs  into  the  concept  of  power. 
Harsanyi's  initial  statement  should  be  elaborated 
in  order  to  faci.  tat?  the  linking  of  deductive 
end  inductive  theories.  This  elaboration  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  four  topics:  (l)  The  cost  accounting 
problems  assoclatsd  with  each  of  Harsanyi's  four 
influence  techniques;  (2)  The  indirect  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  actor's  Influence  attempt ;  (3)  The 
difficulties  of  linking  costs  to  perceptions;  (L) 
The  difference  between  Deutech's  concept  of  costs 
aa  changes  accepted  by  the  actor  and  Harsanyi's 
concept  of  costs  as  net  disadvantages  to  the  ac¬ 
tor.  The  paper  is  relevant  to  the  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  theory  of  social 
power  by  integrating  the  findings  of  paychology, 
sociology,  economics,  and  political  science,  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied) 


506 

Barnett,  Robert  W.  PACIFIC  STRATEGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Survival,  v.  13,  July  1971:  220-226. 

U162.S9,  v.  13 
"Reprinted  by  permission." 

Outlines  the  roles  that  international  assis¬ 
tance,  trade,  and  economic  development  will  play 
in  determining  the  strategic  pattern  in  Asia. 
Barnett  believes  that  "the  strategic  outlook  is 
being  transformed  today  by  a  general  trend  within 
all  countries  Involved  in  the  cocoon  experience 
of  .  .  .  the  East  Asian  and  Pacific  area,  to  ac¬ 
cord,  increasingly,  priority  to  internal  national 
concerns  over  pursuit  of  foreign  objectives,  or 
fear  of  foreign  threats,"  which  means  that  "fac- 
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tors  other  than  veapons  would  he  ultimately  the 
effective  shaping  influence  on  our  future  strate¬ 
gic  outlook." 


509 

Bergner,  Dieter.  C POLITICAL-IDEOLOGICAL  BASES  OF 
CURRENT  ANTICOMMUNISM!  Politisch-ideologische 
Grucdlagen  des  Antikommunismus  der  Gegenvart. 
Deutsche  Zeitsehrift  fflr  Philosophie,  v.  19, 
no.  9,  1971:  "361-1078. 

B3.Dk,  v.  19 

Examines  an'.Ucosiaunism  and  anti-Sovietism  in  the 
"imperialist"  countries,  manifested  Ideologically 
in  vltuperous  mass-media  campaigns  and  politically 
and  militarily  in  the  Vietnamese  aggression,  and 
ascribes  them  to  a  fear  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
movement  that  grows  more  acute  as  socialism  waxes 
stronger.  Bergner  sees  anticommunism  as  primarily 
an  Ideological  phenomenon  of  social  life  in  the 
decay  stage  of  capitalisk.  society,  along  with 
drugs,  nostalgia,  and  nysticism.  The  current  ac¬ 
commodation  policies  of  the  "imperialists"  are 
Just  another  antl-C'ommunist  strategy  no  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  earlier  strategies  of  containment 
and  roll-hack. 

510 

Bergs  tan,  C.  Fred.  WE  HEW  ECONOMICS  AND  U.S.  FOR¬ 
EIGN  POLICY.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  50,  Jan.  1972: 
199-222.  DklO.F6,  v.  50 

Cites  several  reasons  why  "the  international 
component  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  was  wholly 
unnecessary"  and  points  out  the  protectionist  and 
isolationist  trends  the  policy  fosters.  In  Berg- 
sten's  opinion  continuation  of  the  policy  could 
lead  eventually  to  trade  war  and  a  world  depres¬ 
sion  which  "would  have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  on  our  own  national  security." 
The  combination  of  relaxed  presidential  visiting 
and  the  new  economic  policy  is  producing  "the  most 
bizarre  U.S.  foreign  policy  imaginable;  war  on 
our  friends,  concessions  to  our  traditional  adver- 
aarlea."  Bergsten  advocates  liberalization  of 
world  trade,  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  "a 
better  process  through  which  national  balance-of- 
payments  positions  can  adjust."  He  also  calls  for 
a  system  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  vhi ~h  would 
eventually  replace  gold  as  a  standard  for  currency 
convertibility. 


511 

Blxenstine,  V.  Edwin,  and  Jacquelyn  V.  Oaebelelr . 
STRATEGIES  OF  "REAL"  OPPONENTS  IN  ELICITING  COOP¬ 
ERATIVE  CHOICE  IN  A  PRISONER'S  DILEMMA  GAME. 
Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  June  1971: 
157-166.  illus.  JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

"This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  an  Under¬ 
graduate  Research  Fellowship  grant  to  the  second 
author  made  available  by  che  National  Science 
Foundation." 

Strategies  of  choice  for  other  in  a  PD  game  were 
generated  in  terms  of  two  considerations  regarding 


the  subject's  (S' s)  prior  choice:  (a)  whether  the 
choice  was  cooperative  or  competitive;  and  (b) 
vhether  it  was  transient  or  persevering.  Proba¬ 
bility  functions  were  assigned  such  that  other 
would  match  S' s  prior  choice  Immediately  or  gradu¬ 
ally  within  four  permitted  strategy  classes: 

Quick  (to  match  cooperation )-Quick  (to  match  com¬ 
petition);  Quick-Slow;  Slow-Quick;  and  Slow-Slow. 
One  additional  strategy  was  generated  in  which 
other  immediately  matched  S' s  cooperative  choice, 
and  then  gradually  mismatched  it  (called  Defect- 
Slow  or  "Trap") .  Fitvy  men  and  50  women  students 
given  1,0  trials  in  like-sexed  pairs  demonstrated 
distinct  choice  characteristics  under  the  five 
strategies.  Ss  under  Slew-Slow  were  most  coopera¬ 
tive,  while  those  under  Slow-Quick  and  Defect-Slow 
(Trap)  were  least  cooperative.  Other’s  probabili¬ 
ty  slope  to  S's  prior  competi.ion  was  the  most 
pertinent  variable,  but  was  conditional  on  the 
probability  slope  ti  S's  prior  cooperation.  Sup¬ 
porting  data  were  a’.duced  and  the  result'  dis¬ 
cussed.  (Abstract  supplied) 


512 

Bondurant,  Joan  V.,  and  Margaret  W.  Fisher,  comps . 
CONFLICT:  VIOLENCE  AND  NONVIOLENCE.  Chicago, 
Aldine-Atherton  C1971!  206  p.  (CAn  Atherton  con¬ 
troversy!)  HM281.B63 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents.— Preface.— The  search  for  a  theory  of 
conflict,  by  Joan  V.  Bondurant.— pt.  1.  Familiar 
modes  of  nonviolence:  The  new  peace  movement,  by 
Roy  Finch.  The  new  pacifism,  by  Stephan  Thern- 
strem.  Limits  to  the  moral  claim  in  civil  disobe¬ 
dience,  by  Harry  Prosch.  The  moral  ground  of  civ¬ 
il  disobedience,  by  Darnell  Rucker. — pt.  2.  Forms 
and  uses  of  violence:  The  threat  of  violence  and 
social  change,  by  H.  L.  Nieburg.  Violence  and  the 
process  of  terror,  by  Eugene  V.  Walter.— pt.  3. 
Symbolic  violence  or  creative  conflict!:  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  revolution,  by  Ernest  Jones.  Creative 
conflict  and  the  limits  of  symbolic  violence,  by 
Joan  V.  Bondurant. — pt.  k.  Is  there  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  violence?:  Fractionating  conflict,  by 
Roger  Fisher.  Comments  on  "fractionating  con¬ 
flict,"  by  Lawrence  S.  Finkelstein.  The  technique 
of  nonviolent  action,  by  Gene  Sharp.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  on  civilian  defense,  by  Thomas  C.  Schelling. 
—Epilogue:  contrasting  approaches  to  conflict, 
by  Margaret  W.  Fisher. 

Essays  illustrating  various  approaches  to  under¬ 
standing  the  role  of  violence  and  its  alternatives 
in  husan  conflict.  The  topics  broached  Include 
recent  developments  in  pacifism  and  the  peace 
movement,  the  rationale  of  civil  disobedience, 
the  nature  and  uses  of  symbolic  violence,  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  radicalism,  and  proposals  for  a  nonvio¬ 
lent  national  defense  policy  and  a  method  of  con¬ 
flict  resolution  based  on  "fractionation"  of  the 
issues.  Bondurant 's  introductory  essay  outlines 
a  social  conflict  paradigm  based  on  the  psycho¬ 
therapeutic  model,  while  Fisher's  epilogue  surveys 
some  recent  conflict  theories,  notably  those  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mohandus  Gandhi  and  Tadeusz  Kotarbinski . 
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513 

Brain,  Paul  F.  POSSIBLE  ROLE  OF  THE  PITUITARY/ 
ADRENOCORTICAL  AXIS  IN  AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOUR.  Na¬ 
ture  (London)  v.  233,  Oct.  15,  1971:  !*89. 

Q1.N2,  v.  233 

Suggests  that  action  of  components  of  the  pitui¬ 
tary/adrenocortical  axis  may  explain  the  recent 
finding  by  Cherkin  and  Meinecke  (see  item  lU68, 
v.  7,  no.  4,  of  this  bibliography)  that  the  ag¬ 
gressive  behavior  of  previously  isolated  male  rab¬ 
bits  can  be  suppressed  for  several  weeks  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  recover  in  pairs  from  barbiturate 
anaesthesia.  It  has  been  determined  that  "defeat¬ 
ed  animals  show  a  pronounced  increase  in  adreno¬ 
cortical  activity  which  is  not  evident  in  the  vic¬ 
tor  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  increase  in  ACTH 
and/or  glucocorticoids  may  have  a  cue  function  in 
inducing  subordinate  behavior  by  increasing  the 
fear  response  and  reducing  the  aggressive  re¬ 
sponse."  In  the  Cherkin-Melnecke  experiments,  the 
stress  of  anaesthesia  may  have  served  to  trigger 
adrenocortical  activity  in  the  same  way  as  defeat, 
thus  causing  the  rabbits  to  adopt  subordinate  or 
nonaggressive  behavior  patterns  on  emerging  from 
the  anaesthetized  state. 

511* 

BrSll ,  Werner.  CDECISIOH  THEORY  AND  POLITICS.  OUT¬ 
LINE  OF  AN  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  RECOGNIZING 
THE  GDR3  Entscheidungstheorie  und  Politik.  Skiz- 
zlerung  einer  Analyse  zur  Anerkenr.ungsfrage  der 
DDR.  Politische  Vierteljahresschrlft,  v.  12, 

Sept.  1971:  1*02-1*12. 

JAll*.P63,  v.  12 

Applies  the  decision-theory  model  to  an  analysis 
of  the  question  of  West  German  recognition  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  BrSll  outlines  a  sys¬ 
tematic  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  possible 
combinations  of  alternative  decisions  on  this 
question  with  the  counterreactions  of  the  other 
party  taking  into  account  the  goals  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  value  of  the  decision-theory  model  for 
International  political  analysis,  BrSll  concludes, 
lies  in  the  requirement  it  imposes  for  precise 
definition,  itself  a  helpful  instrument  in  deci¬ 
sionmaking. 

515 

CHANGE  AND  THE  FUTURE  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM.  Journal 
of  international  affairs,  v.  25,  no.  2,  1971:  vii- 
xii,  209-311*.  JX1.C6,  v.  25 

Contents. --Editor's  foreword.— The  impact  of 
technological  change  on  the  international  system: 
reflections  on  prediction,  by  Bernard  Brodie.— 
Population,  technology,  and  resources  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  international  system,  by  Robert  C.  North  and 
Nazli  M.  Choucri , — The  future  of  ideology  in  alli¬ 
ance  systems,  by  Herbert  S.  Diner stein. — The  in¬ 
ternational  functional  implications  of  future 
technology,  by  Eugene  B.  Skolnikoff.— Internation¬ 
al  organizations  in  the  future  international  bar¬ 
gaining  process:  a  theoretical  projection,  by 
William  D.  Coplin.— Race  in  the  future  of  interna¬ 


tional  relations,  by  Tllden  J.  LeMelle  and  George 
W.  Shepherd,  Jr. 

Essays  on  the  impact  of  technological  change  on 
the  international  system.  A  central  concern  of 
these  essays  is  the  problem  ->f  gaining  and  main¬ 
taining  political  control  over  modern  technology 
ami  its  sequela,  especially  the  pervasive  and 
large-scale  violence  threatened  by  technological¬ 
ly-induced,  rapid  social  change.  Military  tech¬ 
nology,  the  uneven  distribution  of  resources  and 
resource  use  between  rich  and  poor  countries,  pop¬ 
ulation  growth  and  its  control,  the  political 
roles  of  racism  and  ideology,  and  the  potential 
and  limitations  of  international  organization  are 
among  the  matters  examined  from  this  perspective. 

516 

Cousins,  Norman.  THE  IMPROBABLE  TRIUMVIRATE. 
KHRUSHCHEV,  KENNEDY,  AND  POPE  JOHN.  Saturday  re¬ 
view,  v.  5**,  Cct.  30,  1971 :  2U-35.  illus. 

Z1219.S25,  v.  5U 

Relates  conversations  with  Khrushchev,  Kennedy, 
and  Pope  John  in  connection  with  the  author's  em¬ 
issary  role  between  the  Vatican  and  Moscow  on  the 
matter  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cousins  reports  that  in  his  December  1962  .Chrush- 
chev  meeting  he  was  told  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sincerely  desires  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war,  has  no 
objection  to  reasonable  inspection  as  part  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and  fears  that  German  re¬ 
vanchist  efforts  may  trigger  a  war  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States,  Khrushchev  also 
said  that  war  under  capitalism  1b  no  longer  inevi¬ 
table  as  Communist  Ideology  once  held.  Cousins 
finds  that  the  improbable  triumvirate  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  President,  a  Communist,  and  a  Pope  was  brought 
together  in  a  common  concern  for  peace  in  face  of 
the  vulnerability  of  civilization  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Czernetz,  Karl.  CTHE  INTERNATIONAL  REMAINS  ON  ITS 
COURSE.  THE  CONFERENCE  Or  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL  IN 
HELSINKI  1  Die  Internal.'  ale  bleibt  auf  ihrer 
Linie.  Die  Konferenz  dc“>  Generalrates  in  Helsin¬ 
ki.  Zukunft,  July  1971:  10-16. 

H5.Z85,  1971 

Report  on  the  discussions  ani  re«''iUtions  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Socialise  Internationa] . 
Czernetz's  coverage  includes  the  positions  taken 
on  human  rights,  the  proposed  European  security 
conference,  the  Middle  East  dispute,  the  Vietnam 
War,  disarmament,  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita¬ 
tion  Talks. 
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Delmss ,  Claude.  ^CNUCLEAR  ARMS  AND  TOE  COLD  WAR] 
Armemeuts  nucleaires  et  guerre  froide.  IParlal 
Flaamarion  C19713  183  p.  (Questions  d'histolre, 
25)  D9l*3.D3l* 

Bibliography:  p.  C1753-179- 

Discusses  events  leading  up  to  and  occurring 
during  the  cold  war,  including  the  Berlin,  U-2, 
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Aod.Cubanaiisile  crises,  and -examines  the  role 
nuclear-weapons  have  played  vithin- theta  events. 
One  section"  presents  extracts  free  the  documents 
and-Judgmsnts-.-'f  contemporary  statesmen  and  obser¬ 
vers.,  A.  section  analysing  the  controversies  of. 
.the  time  takes  the  form  of  answers  to  questions, 
including,  among, others ,  the  decisions  to  launch 
the  attack  on  South  Korea  and  to  develop  the  hy¬ 
drogen  bomb. 
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EUROPEAS  POLITICS :  -  THE- RELATIONS 'BETWEEN  EAST .AND 
.WEST;.  In  Perspectives ‘on  Europe;  proceedings'  of 
a-sympos'-um  Held  at  Wellesley’  Collcge  under  the 
auspices  of- 'the  Barnett  Miller  Foundation.  Edited 
by  Edvard  A.  Stettner .  Cambridge,  Mass . ,  Schenk- 
man  Pub.  Co.  Ccl9703l  p.  150-185 . 

D1055.P1*  „ 

Panelists:  Otto  Zausoer,  Ivan  Svitak,  Pierre- 
Has/.ner... 

A  discussion  of  the  political  situation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  prospects  for  detente  inflight  of  the 
Soviet  intervention  in 'Czechoslovakia.  Dr. 

Svit'ak!  s-opening-remarks-conclude  that  -present  ef¬ 
forts  at  detente :have  failed  because  of  basic  So¬ 
viet  attitudes,  that  the  West  has  .yet  to  come  to 
terms  with  what  it  desires  for  Eastern  Europe  and 
what  it  hopes  for  itself  through  detente,  and  that 
free  peoples  or  those  desiring  freedom,  especially 
in  the  small  countries,  must  realize- that  problems 
of  security  must  be  a  constant  concern  in  the 
present  international  order..  "And  in  this  respect 
I  think  that  unless  and  until  the  structure  of  the 
international  world  is  changed,  unless  and  until 
there  is  a  new  balance  which  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  great  powers  to  impose  their  own 
preferences  and  fears  on  the  domestic  - experiments 
and  orientations  of  other  countries,  we  will  still 
have  to  worry  about  the  basic  European  problem, 
which  i3  how  to  reconcile  the  necessities  of  bal¬ 
ance,  the  necessities  of  the  interests  of  the 
great  powers,  with  popular  aspirations.” 
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Flint,  Ronald  A.  THE, RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STRUC¬ 
TURE  AND  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES.  IN  DETERMINING  BE¬ 
HAVIOR  IN  TWO  PERSON  GAMES.  Ann  Arbor,  University 
Microfilms,  1971.  107  p. 

Micro  (Order  r.o.  71-12,771) 
Abstract,  it.  Dissertation  Abstracts .  v.  31 ,  May 
1971:  6932.0.  ~  Z5055.U5A53,  v.  31 

Dissertation  (Ph.D. )  "completed  under  the  Dis¬ 
sertation  Support  Program  funded  by  the  U;S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  administered  by 
the  National; Academy  of  Sciences." 

A, study  designed  to  separate  the  three  factors 
considered  detirrainbnta,  .of  game  playing  behr.vior — 
game  otruc.tuie,  interaction  between  players,  end 
individual  differercei>\  Previous  studies  isolated 
the  structure  factor  from  the  combined  effect?  of 
the  two  behavioral  -factors.  Flint  concludes  that 
the  playeys 1  individual  characteristics  "have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  ons  garni:  plnying{behavior,  except,  when 
operating  Within  the  ? context  of  the  interaction 


with  the  other  player."  He  also- observes  that 
when  partners  were  alternated,  they  showed  im¬ 
proved  game  playing  ability  ("probably  through  im¬ 
proved  learning  of  the  logical  structure  of  the 
game")  as  com  ared: with -players  who  kept  the  same 
opponent.  Afgame -structure  that  provided  a  goal- 
orienting  reward  when  played  by  subjects  who  had 
experienced  other  partners  was -most  productive. 
Those  participants  shovel  "evidence  of  having 
learned  to  negotiate  .their  actions  so  asuto  attain 
the  greatest  mutually  satisfying  outcome  in  every 
game.1" 
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Frei,-  Daniel.  CDOES  THE  STATE  STILL  HAVE  A  FUTURE?! 
Hat  der  Staat  noch  eine  Zukunft?  Schveizcr  Monats- 
hefte , .  v.  ;?1,  Nov.  1971:  558-567. 

AP32..5U7,  v.  51 

Has  the;state  as  an  independent  political  orga¬ 
nization  -and  the  supreme  expression  of  a  peuplt's 
will  and  loyalty  become  obsolete?  Factors  in  the 
affirmative  are  the, political  significance  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  society's  transnational  demands, 

-and  increasing-economic  interdependence.  -History 
shows  that  the  form  of-  political  organization  is 
shaped  by  the  means  with  which  it  caul  be  defended. 
New  requirements  in  fieldB  like  the  environment, 
technological  research,  and  currency  reform  can  no 
longer  be  met  adequately  by  the  state.  Finally,, 
the  economic  interdependence  of  states  has -eroded 
territorially-delineated  political  policies.  Par¬ 
adoxically,  however,  some  of  these  same  factors 
militate  against  the  obsolescence  of  the  state. 

Tlie  nuclear  stand-off  of  the  two  superpowers  has 
increased  the  preBtige  and  independence  of  action 
of  nonnuclear  and  smaller,  states  and  their  readi¬ 
ness  to.  resort  to  arms.  Tne  growing  number  of 
services- that  modern  society  demands  has  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  and -thus  entrenched 
the  position  of  the  state.  State-performed  func¬ 
tions  multiply  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  responsibilities  being  turned  over  to- in¬ 
ternational  organizations;  Finally,  the  fervor  of 
nationalism  has  evidenced  no  sign  of  decline,  not 
even  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere .  The  state  will 
remain  the  basic  political:  organization  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  th:;  absence  of  a  viable  al¬ 
ternative. 
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Gamson,- William’ A. i  and  Andre' Modigliani.  UNTAN¬ 
GLING  THE  COLD  WAR;  A  STRATEGY  FOR  TESTING. RIVAL 
THEORIES.  Boston,^ Little,  Brown  C19713'  222  p. 
Ulus,  "  JX1291.G35 

Bibliography:  p.  213-217. 

Reaear cn  supported  by  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  through  the  University  of 
.Michigan's -Center  for' Research  on  Conflict, Resolu¬ 
tion  and  from  the  Clark  and, Milton  Funds  at  Har¬ 
vard' University,  and  by  n  predoetoral  fellowship 
(no.  5  FI  MH-2U  3yS-03)  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health.  _ 

ICcntehta , ~An  approach  studying  tne  cold  war. 

—Research  tactics.— Rival  belief  systems  about 
the  cold' war. —A  decision  model  for  deriving  prq- 


dictions. --Testing .the  beliefsystema ..--Did  the 
parameters  of  (be  cold  war  change?--Phases  of  the, 
cold  var\--Methodbl6gical  appendices. --Data  appen¬ 
dices  .  --Glossary .  —Bibliography .  — Index . 


Analyzes;  the  observable  actions  and  reactions  of 
the' Soviet,  and  Western  coalitions  in  the  cold  war 
lasting  from  19b6  co  1963'.  Gamson  and  Modigliani, 
consider  as  data  only  the- actors’  behavior’  {outr 
jilt's),  not  the  decisionmaking  process  (inputs) 
which  generated  action.  The  cold  war  is  treated 
as  a  "dyadic,  mutually  contingent,  hostile  inter¬ 
action,"  that  is,. as  one  in  which  two  parties  are 
i  each  Influenced  by  the  actions  of  the  other,, with 

4  a  resulting, high  ratio  of  disagreements.  Alterna- 

j  tive  belief  systems  about  the  self -perceived  goals' 

1  of.  one  slide,  its  image  of  how  its  goals  were  per- 

j  ceived  by  the  other  side,  and  its  interpretation 

>.  of  the  other 'a  goals  are  examined  and' a  decision 

[  model  for  pr edict ing;  rei;ct ions  of  each  to- the  oth¬ 

er's  behavior  is  constructed  aiouiia  tneso  belief 
-•  parameters.  Gamson  ancLModigliani  find  that  th.- 

(  Western  and  Soviet  coalitions1' "overall  interac- 

tion  can  best  be  understood  if  we,  assume  that  both 
j  coalitions  had  consciidatioDirt , goals ,  that' 'both 

believed  their  go-i-.s  were  accurately  perceived  by 
i  ’  the  other,  and  ‘.£$t  both  actually  misinterpreted 
j  the  other ’s/gbe  v^rsi i  expansionist."  These  assump¬ 

tions  remain.  *  r^irJy!. stable  throughout  t^e  peri¬ 
od.  The-sfHUp'rs.,  in'  developing  a  systematic  meth¬ 
od  for  ans  yting  the  cold- war,  ’-’intend  the  terms 
of  our  understanding  to  be  in  a  fora  that  makes 
;  theartipplicable' to -these  same  patterns  when  they 

occur'. J.n.  ither  .international  conflicts." 
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i  Graf;  Richard  G. ,  and  Duane  Green.  THE  EQUITY  RE- 
j  STORING. COMPONENTS  OF  RETALIATION.  Journal  of 

personality,  v.  39,  Dec.  1971:  581-590. 

EF1.J66,  v.  39 

"This  paper  ir  based  in  part  on  a  thesis  .  ;  . 
by  the  second  author.  .  .  .  The  research  was  sup- 
I  ported  by  a  grant  from  the  San  Diego  State  College 

j  Foundation." 


Previous  research  has  shown  that  retaliation  can 
be  an  effective  means  of  restoring  equity  ;to  the 
relationship  between  a  harm-doer  and  hi3  victim. 
The  present  study  investigated  the  equity  restor¬ 
ing  properties  of  two  components  of  retaliation: 
the  h*rm-doer  "paying  the  price"  for  his  harmful 
act,,  and  the  victim  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
inflict  harm..  Equity  wa3  restored  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  harm-doer  and  his  victim  when 
the  harm-doer  believed  that  his  victim  would  be 
given  on  opportunity  to  inflict  harm  either  upon 
the  harm-doer  or  a  neutral  party.  When  the  harn- 
doer  was  led  to  believe  that  he  would  be  retaliat¬ 
ed  against  by  someone  other  than  his  victim,  equi¬ 
ty  restoration  did  not  occur.  The  suggestion  was 
-made  that  the  crucial  factor  in  equity  restoration 
may  be  the  way  in  which  the  harm^doer  thinks  the 
relationship  is  viewed  by.  his  victim.  (Abstract 
supplied) 
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Harsch,  Joseph  C.  CHANGING  GREAT  POWER  ALIGNMENTS. 
Current,  no.  132,  Sept.  1971:  56-57- 
AP2.C9259,  1971 


POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT  l'l 


"From  ’Five-corner  World. Emerging  as  Hostility 
Index  Declines ,  ’  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,. 
July  17,1971."  N5.CPR 

President  :Nikon’s  visit  to  Peking  signals  the 
end  of  -the  postwar'-'bipolar  world.  For  the  fore- 
seosbiei -future,  world' politics  will  be  dominated' 
by  a>nalfciuided  configuration  composed  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet- Union,  Communist -China; 
Japan,  and1,  if  and  when  Great  Britain  gets  into 
the  Common. Market,., Western  Europe,  Peking’s  fears 
of  Japan  and:  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  entente  :.ciearly 
have  played  a  large  part  in  the.  Chinese  decision 
to  seek  friendlier  relations 'with  Washington.  The 
immediate  question  is  whether  improving’  Sino-Aner- 
icau- relations  will  induce  Peking  to  be  more  help¬ 
ful  in  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War,  but  the 
new  diplomatic  situation- also  haa  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  UiS .  relations  with  Taiwan  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  the  latter  case,  the  results 
should  bVbeneficial  all  around.  Russia's  culti¬ 
vation  of  Western  Europe  and  its  more  constructive 
attitude  toward  nuclear  weapons  may1 be  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  the  new  China  policy  pursued  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Certainly,  ont  can-expect,  that  the 
Kremlin  will  take  a  much  more  .cautious  approach  in 
a, five-power  world,  for  "no  one  wants  to  be  odd 
man  out  in  a  game  of  five, -players . " 
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Kovalskii ,  N.  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AG¬ 
GRESSION.  XX  century  and  peace,. Sept.  1971:  19- 
22.  illua.  NICER 

Theories,  ascribing  international  aggression  to 
biology ,  demography,  the  personality  of  u  leader, 
innate  human  violence  or  accident  are  fallacious, 
because  they  ignore  the  essential  social,  economic 
and  political  factors.  Aggression  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  different  political  groups  at  different 
stages  of  history  but  three  preconditions  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  international  aggression:  encourage¬ 
ment  of  aggression  by  its  victims,  weakness  of  the 
democracy  of  the  oggressor,  and  aggressive  social 
tendencies  in  the  political  climate  of  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  Aggression  can  be  averted  by  observing  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
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Laqueur ,  Walter.  SIX  SCENARIOS  FOR  1980.  New  York 
times  magazine,  Dec.  19,  1971:  8-9,  29-32,  36-37. 
illus.  AP2.N6575,  1971 

Outlines  six  scenarios  of  varying  degrees  of 
probability  for  ’the  international  system  over  the 
next  decade.  The. most  probable  future  is  "more  of 
the  same,"  i.e.,  a  continuation  of  the  three-sided 
power  struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  emerging  as  by  far  the  strongest  power  in 
military-strategic  terms,  though  still  locking  the 
wherewithal  to  impose  it's  will  on  either  of  its 
two  principal  adversaries.  Other  possibilities 
are  a  Sino-Soviet  peace  pact  incorporating  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  world  into  spheres  of  influence;  the 
emergence  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  two  new 
centers  of  power  capable  of  holding  their  own 
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against  China  and  the  two  superpowers;  the  withr 
draval  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  an  active  role  in 
world  affairs  following  the  collapse  of.  its  empire 
,in  Eastern  Europe  and  an  intensification  of  seces¬ 
sionist  sentiments  at  hone;  the  relapse  of  China 
into  chaos. and  its  division  into  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  the -United 
States;  and  the  economic  collapse  and  political 
enervation  of  the  West . 
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Nadeshdin,  Andrei.  CPEKINO'S  DIVISIVE  MACHINATIONS 
AGAINST.  THE  SOCIALIST  COMMUNITY  OF  STATES 1  Pe- 
kings  Spalterumtriebe  gegen  die  soziailistische 
LSndtrgemeinschaft.  Scrwjetunion  heute  (Vienna) 
v.  17,  Oct.  1,  1971:  ll»-15,  20-?l. 

DK266.A2S781),.  v.  17 

In  the  dispute  between  the  two  Socialist  world, 
systems  the  Maoists- have  become  tools  of  the  impe¬ 
rialists..  In  their  efforts  to  split,  the  Socialist 
community  they  are  undermining  the  world  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  and  impeding  the  development  of 
socialism  in-  their -own -country .  -Had, the  Maoists: 
not  rejected  close  cooperation,  China  would  have, 
been  more  successful  in  its  industrialization  pro¬ 
grams,  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist 
states  would  have  continued  their  massive  assist¬ 
ance.  Peking's  foreign  policy  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  bourgeois-nationalist  line  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek:  hostility  toward  the  alleged  "red -impe¬ 
rialism"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  territorial  ambir 
tions,  and  covetous  designs  on  the  Mongolian  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic.  In 'much  the  same  way  that  Chiang 
once  sought  to  provoke  a  clash  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan,  the  Maoists  sought  to  incite  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Especially  damaging  to  the  Socialist 
cause  is  the  Chinese  revisionism  that  espouses  na¬ 
tionalism  and  is  fed  by  it.  The  imperialists' 
policy  of  "bridgebuilding" -and. Peking's  "policy  of 
differentiation"  within  the  Socialist  world  have 
one  goal  in  common:  to  impede  the  revolutionary 
process  of  the  world  Socialist  system. 
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NATIONALISM  AND  SEPARATISM.  Journal  of  contemporary 
history,  v.  6,  no.  1,  1971:  1-196. 

Dl»10.J66,  v.  6 

Contents. --Unsatisfied  nationalisms,  by  Hugh 
Seton-Watson.—  Catalan  and’  Basque-  nationalism,  by 
Stanley  Payne. --The  Germans  of  Rumania,  by  Georges 
•Castellan.— The  Lebanese  identity,  by,  Komal  S.  Sa- 
libi.— Kurdish  nationalism,  by  C.  J.  Edmonds.— The 
southern  Sudan,  by  Richard  Gray.— Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  by  J.  C.  Beckett.— The  nationalist  movement 
in  Scotland,  by  H.  M.  Begg  and  J.  A.  Stewart. — 
Welsh  nationalism:  the  historical  background,  by 
Kenneth  0.  Morgan.— Canada:  notes  oh  two  ideas  of 
nation  in  confrontation,  by  Graham  Spry. 

An  examination  of  some  unsatisfied  national¬ 
isms— "old  nations  which  have  got  left  behind  in 
the  race  for  independence  (Scots,  Catalans,  per¬ 
haps  Welsh  and  Basques);  nations  in  formation 


(Kurds ,  southern  Sudanese);  and  communities  whose 
identity  is  in  some  way  ambivalent  (Northern 
Irish,  Lebanese)."  Nationalism  is  often  more  a 
curse  than ■ a  blessing  , and- in- Africa  and  Asia  could 
produce  separatist  and-  irredentist  movements  on  a 
scale  surpassing  anything  seen  in  the  Balkans  in 
the  19th  century.  Even,  so,  if  the-only  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  nation-state  are  domestic  and  inters 
natter**!  anarchy  or  a  barbaric,  universal  empire, 
the  best  policy  might  be  to  learn  to  live  with  its 
imperfections 
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Nicholson,  Michael.  CONFLICT  ANALYSIS.  London, 
English  Universities  Press,  1970.  l68  p.  illus. 

(New  (science  series),- 

U21.2.N53 

Bibliography:  p.  l6h-l66. 

Contents .--Social  science  apd  the  study  of  con¬ 
vict.— Aggression  and  war. — The  statistical  de¬ 
scription  of  war;— The  theory  of- games. — Bargainr 
ing  and  the  theory  of  games.— The  theory  of  alli¬ 
ances. — International  crises. --The  theory- of  arm 
races  .—Experimental,  methods— international  simu¬ 
lation. --Social  science  and<values. — Index. 

Describes  current  work  on  the  application  of  the 
methods  and  tools  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to¬ 
ward  promoting  the  resolution  of  international 
conflict". 
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Odeschalchi,  Edmond  P.  THE  MAKING  OF  EUROPE.  Mid¬ 
west  quarterly,  v.  13,  autumn  1971:  3’l-h5. 

'  AS30.M5,  vP'13 

The  history  of  Europe  has  long  included  the  con¬ 
flicting  tnc-es  of  unity- and  nationalism;  today 
the  trend  is  clearly  towards  unity.  The  pressure 
of  economic  concerns  has  produced  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket.  A  central  monetary  system  and  common  curren¬ 
cy  would  further  interweave  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  lives  of  the  associated  countries. 

In  fact,  the  organization  of  the  Common  Market  al¬ 
ready  "has  the  appearance  of  a  shadow  government." 
Its  Council, of  Ministers  watches  out  for  notional 
interests,  but  its  Commission  is  a  supranational 
group  and  its  third  leg  is  the  European  PorUa-? 
ment.  "The  whole  mechanism  appears  to  work  like  a 
bona  fide  government."  Other  forces  pressing  to¬ 
wards  unity  include  defense  needs,  the  commercial 
challenge  of  Japan,  and  Soviet  political  pressure. 
Increased  unity  in  Western  Europe  seems  inevita¬ 
ble. 
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Oskamp,  Stuart.  EFFECTS  OF  PROGRAMMED  STRATEGIES  0!) 
COOPERATION  IN  THE  PRISONER’S  DI-mft'lA  AND  OTHER 
MIXED-MOTIVE  GAMES.  Journal  of  conflict  r«a*iu- 
tion,  v.  15,  June  1971:  225-259-  Ulus, 

JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

"This  paper  developed  from  work  done  under  US 
Public  Health  Service  Grant  MH  U5C5-G1  and  was 
supported  by  a  research  grant  from  Claremont 
Graduate  School." 
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Strategy  of  the  other  player  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  frequently-investigated  variables  in 
studies  of  cooperation  in.^non-zero-sum  (or  mixed-- 
•  motive)  .games ,  Each  simple  mixed-motive  game, 
such  as  the  Prisoner's  Dilemma  (PD)  game,  is-  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  simple  gomes  in  the  kind  of  conr 
filet  situation  which  dt  presents  to  players,  and 
consequently  a  careful  classification  of  games  is 
•needed  in  order  to  avoid  misinterpretation  and  im¬ 
proper  generalization  of  experimental  findings . 

In  contrast  to  previous  reviews  of  non-zero-sum 
gomes,  the  present  article  carefully  distinguishes 
between  different  types  of  two-person  matrix  gomes 
and  presents  extensive  evidence  of  significant 
strategy  effects  on  subjects'  cooperation.  Re¬ 
sults  show  strategy  effects  for  the  PD  game  to  be 
substantially  different  thar.  for  other  .games ,  such 
as  Chicken.  ’Research  findings  with  the  PD  game 
support  eleven  conclusions  about  concurrent  ef¬ 
fects  of  various  strategies,  four  conclusions 
about  effects  of  early  trial  outcomes  on  later  co¬ 
operation,  and  eight  conclusions  about  delayed  ef¬ 
fects  of  various  strategies.  The  validity  of 
these  conclusions  for  any  particular  real  world 
conflict  situation  will  depend  on  the  situation's 
motivational  structure  and  demand  characteristics. 

532 

Pear,  Tom  II.,  comp.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  CF  PEACE 
«ND  WAR.  Freeport,  II. Y.,  Book3  for  Libraries 
Press.  C1971,  cl9503  262  p.  (Essay  index  reprint 

series)  .1X1952.  P35  1971 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Contents.— Preface,  by  T,  H.  Pear. — Foreword,  by 
C.  W.  Judd. — pt.  1.  Introduction,  'by  T.  H.  Pear, 
Peace,  war  and  culture  patterns,  by  T.  H.  Pear. 

War  and  aggressiveness:  a  survey  of  social  atti¬ 
tude  studies,  by  II.  J.  Eysenck.  Personality  and 
attitudes  towards  warfare,  by  Madeline  Kerr.  Wom¬ 
en  in  peace  and  war,  by  J.  Cohen.  Some  neglected 
aspects  of  world  integration,  by  J.  C.  Flugel. 
Guide  lines  for  research  in  international  co-opcr- 
ation,  by  G.  W.  Allport. — pt.  2.  Frustration  and 
aggression:  a  review  of  recent  experimental  work , 
by  Hilde  Hicoelwelt.  Some  psychological  studies 
of  the  German  character,  by  H.  V.  Dicka.  Threats 
and  security,  by  L.  F.  Richardson.  Statistics  of 
fatal  quarrels,  by  L.  F.  Richardson. 

Essays  ir.  the  psychology  of  war  and  peace.  The 
role  of  culture  and  instinct  in  the  formation  of 
aggressive  tendencies;  the  influence  of  women  on 
war  and  peace;  social  attitudes  toward  war;  per¬ 
sonality  and  violence;  experimental  studies  of  the 
relationship  between  frustration  and  aggression; 
national  character  os  a  cause  of  war;  the  psycho¬ 
dynamics  of  threat  und  counterthreat;  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  religion  and  social  science  to  world 
peace,  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
building  a  world  community  uro  some  of  the  natters 
discussed. 
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Petkovitf ,  Ranko.  CHINA,  THE  USA,  AND  THE  USSR. 
Review  of  international  affairs,  v.  22,  Aug.  5, 
1971:  6-8.  D839.R1*,  v.  22 


Translation  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  Neue 
Politik,  v.  36,  Sept.  18,  1971. 

H5.N3,7,  v.  16 

The  criilngle  of  Sovitt-American-Chinese  rela¬ 
tions  ha3  borne  three  major  configurations  3ince 
19h9:  a  Sino-Soviet  confrontation  with -the  United 
States,  a, three-sided  confrontation,  wii  more  re¬ 
cently  a  Soviet-Amerluan  partnership  for  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  China.  Although  this  last  phase  has  not 
fully- ended ,  events  point  toward  one  of  two  new 
configurations :  a  Sino-Amerlcun  coalition  against 
the  Soviet  Union  or  a  triumvirate  of  ttr  superpow¬ 
ers.  The  former  alternative  is  purely  theoretical 
despite  the  unrealistic  speculation  prompted  by 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking;  the  latter  is  a 
real  possibility,  although  the  longstanding  dif-r 
ferences  between  the  superpowers  and  the  hostility 
generated  in  the  international  community  somewhat 
diminish  the  likelihood  of  such  a  triumvirate. 
Whatever  its  political,  economic,  end  military 
power,  the  decisionmaking  power  of  the  triumvirate 
vould  be  limited  by  suen  political  forces  as  Ja¬ 
pan,  India,  Europe,  client  atates,  and  tfie  r.on- 
nlined  world.  It  is,  nonetheless,  salutary  that 
trie  world  is  moving  away  from  a  duumvirate  of  pow¬ 
er  toward  greater  polycontrlsm  and  democratiza¬ 
tion.  China  has  many  internal  problems  and  favors 
peaceful  existence.  It  can  be  hoped  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  within  a  superpower  triungle  will  be  con¬ 
structive  in  terns  of  the  international  communl'y. 

5314 

Petrov,  Vladimir.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  FOLICY  AND  THE 
COLLAPSE  OF  COMMUNIST  UNITY.  Modern  age,  v.  15, 
full  1971:  338-31*9. 

AP2.M628,  v.  15 

While  Americans  see  the  new  measure  of  indepen¬ 
dence  appearing  in  seme  of  the  Communist  states  os 
only  quantitatively  different  from  the  old  co-  cept 
of  the  Communist  monolith,  »«  represents  a  new  and 
dangerous  phenomenon  for  the  Soviet  ruling  elite. 
The  messianic  ideology  of  the  Soviet  Communists 
places  paramount  importance  on  Communist  unity, 
transcending  even  the  mllitury  and  economic  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  thought  and  foreign 
policy  are  imprisoned  In  a  "siege1'  philosophy  that 
views  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  beleaguered  island  in 
a  sea  of  capitalism.  Soviet  leaders,  therefore, 
give  any  setback  macrocosmic  proportions  and  are 
obsessively  sensitive  to  uny  manifestations  of 
their  cwn  weakness.  The  growing  nationalist  trend 
in  the  Communist  world  and  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  deprives  the  Soviet  leaders  of  a  necessary 
sense  of  security,  making  then  less  predictable. 
The  United  States  should  recognize  that  the 
struggle  between  the  free  world  and  the  monolithic 
Communist  world  is  ovjr.  "And  no  matter  how  weak 
we  ourselves  may  at  times  feel,  we  need  to  learn 
to  differentiate  among  the  various  devils  con¬ 
fronting  us,  dealing  with  them  according  to  a  more 
realistic  scale  of  priorities. ** 
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Rejai ,  Mostafa,  comp.  DECLINE  OF  IDEOLOGY?  Chica¬ 
go,  Aldine-Atherton  U9713  325  r-  ill’i*. 

JX76.Rl>3 

Bibliography:  p.  317-322. 
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'■Contents. — Political  ideology:  theoretical  and; 
comparative  perspectives,  by  M.  Hejai. — pt.  1. 

The  hypothesis:  The  passing- of  fanaticism,  by 
Daniel  Bell.  The  end  of  ideology?  by  Seymour  Mar¬ 
tin  Lipset. — pt.  2.  Empirical  and  comparative 
perspectives:  Europe:  the  politics  of  collective 
.bargaining,  by  Seymour  Martin  Lipset.  Finland: 
institutionalized  radicalism,  by  Erik  Allardt. 

The  Netherlands:  from  politics  to  administration, 
by  A.  Hoogerverf.  The  United  States:  politics 
of  affluence,  by  Robert  E.  Lane.  Japan:  the-  ero¬ 
sion,  of  ideology,  by  Masaaki  Takane.  The  Soviet 
Union:  ideology  in  retreat,  by  Daniel  Bell.— 
pt.  3.  Critique:  A  dissenting  view,  by  Joseph  La 
Palombara.  Etapirical  relevance  of  the  hypothesis 
of  decline,  by  M.  Rojai,  W.  L.  Mason,  and  D.  C. 
Beller.  Anti-ideological  thought  in  France ,  by 
Roy  Pierce.  The  student  movement  and  the  end  of 
the  "end  of  ideology,"  by  Michael  Novak.  Toward  a 
radical  alternative,  by  Kenneth  Keniston. 

Collection  of  reprinted  essays  on  the  decline  of 
ideological  fervor  and  its  "deradiealization"  as 
economic  development  proceeds.  Part  one  sets 
forth  the  hypothesis;  part  two  subjects  it  to  em¬ 
pirical  examination;  and  part  three  evaluates  it. 
Rejai  provides  an  introduction  to  each  part. 

536 

Rostov,  Walt  W.  POLITICO-ECONOMIC  WORLD  DEVELOP¬ 
MENTS  AS  THEY  -AFFECT  NATO  NATIONS  IK  THE  1970’S. 
Naval  War  College  review,  v.  23,  Apr.  1971:  4-13. 
illus.  H&CPR 

"An  address  delivered  at  the  Allied  Cocmand  At¬ 
lantic  Naval  Symposium  at  SACLANT  Headquarters, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  4  November  1970." 

Tvo  trends  working  toward  a  stable  international 
order  today  dre  the  deconcentration  of  power  away 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  decline  of  the  "aggressive  revolutionary  ro¬ 
mantics"  in  the  developing  nations.  In  this  dan¬ 
gerous  transitional  period  the  NATO  nations  should 
adopt  policies  which  encourage  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  trends.  These  policies  include 
maintenance  of  a  strong ‘NATO  to  rule  out  Soviet 
adventurism  in  the  1970’s,  meaning  that  U.S .  for¬ 
ces  in  Europe  should  be  reduced  only  through  nego¬ 
tiation  and  that  NATO  members  should  increase 
their  own  military  contributions;  serious  initia¬ 
tives  from  strength  toward  possible  Ea3t-West  de¬ 
tente;  r  •>ewcd  attention  to  NATO's  position  in  the 
Mediterr-  can  and  its  econcoic  and  political  poli¬ 
cies  toward  developing  countries.  In  the  long  run 
the  last  cay  determine  the  actual  impact  of  the 
present  Soviet  Mediterranean  policy.  Europe 'must 
assume  a  new  role  in  the  world,  for  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  do  everything  all  ty  itself. 


537 

Rothenberg,  Albert.  ON  ANGER.  American  Journal  of 
psychiatry,  v.  128,  Oct.  1971:  454-4CO. 

RC321.A52,  v.  128 

"Read  at  the  124th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerlr- 
can  Psychiatric  Association,  Washington,  D.C., 

May  3-7,  1971.  .  .  . 


This  study  was  supported  by  Public  Health  Service 
Rcs-S’.ireh  Scientist  Development  Award  MH-23-621 
from’ithe  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health." 

Criticizes  certain  assumptions  held  by  modern 
psychiatry  concerning  anger  and  its  relationship 
to  anxiety,  hostility,  and  aggression.  Anger  in 
its  own  right  has  gotten  very  little  attention 
from  psychiatrists ,  with  the  result  that  most  of 
the- assumptions  concerning  it  ars  false.  In  hu¬ 
mans,  anger  "is  an  alerting  phenomena  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  others  that  provides  a  basis  of 
communication."  It  is  also  an  alternative  to  and 
a  defense  against  anxiety.  In  both  capacities,,  it 
is  distinct  from  hostility,  rage,  and  aggression, 
and  cay  serve  important  constructive  purposes. 


538 

Sebald,  Hans,  and  Rudolfo  N.  Gallegos.  VOICES  OF 
WAR  AND  PEACE— WHAT  DO  THEY'  KNOW?  Pacific  socio¬ 
logical  review,  v.  l4,  Oct.  1971:  487-510.  illus. 

HM1.P33,  v.  14 

Reports  the  results  of  a  survey  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  a  person's  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  a  particular  war  and  his  attitude  toward  that 
war.  In  regard  to  the  Vielnum  War,  it  wa3  found 
that  doves  are  more  knowledgeable  than  the  hawks. 
This  finding  was  Judged  le3S  important,  however, 
-than  the  discovery  that  for  both  groups  emotional 
predisposition  and  basic  attitudes,  not  knowledge, 
a re  the  real  determinants  of  position  on  the  .war. 
The  rational  dimension  of  the  dispute  is  little 
more  than  an  effort  to  legitimize  prior  emotional 
commitments,  which  would  indicate  that  attempts  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  disputants  by  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  have  littlr,  if  any,  chance  of 
success . 
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Snow,  Edgar.  RED  CHINA  TODAY.  New  York,  Random 
House  C 1971 3  749  p.  illus. 

DS777-55.S6  1971 

First  published  in  1962  under  title:  The  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Bibliography:  p.  C7251-734. 

An  anecdotal  account  of  Snow's  return  to  China 
in  i960  preaching  a  broad  picture  of  China  in  the 
*50' s  and  early  '60's.  Footnotes  reflecting 
Snow's  1970  trip  have  been  added  for  contrast  or 
explication.  A, new  preface  interprets  the  cultur¬ 
al  revolution  and  the  appearance  of  the  "Thought 
of  Moo  as  a  unifying  faith."  Snow  explains  as¬ 
pects  of  Mao's  foreign  policy  and  sees  the  "inten¬ 
sified  fear  of  a  Soviet  preventive  war"  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  motivating  Chinese  interest  in  a 
Sino-Americun  conversation. 

$40 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  1971.  Current  history,  v.  61,  Dec. 
1971:  321-384.  D410.C82,  v.  6l 

Partial  contents  .—The  Nixon  Doctrine  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  by  Richard  Butwell.— Thailand  and  mul- 
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tipolarity,  by  Kenneth  T.  Young. --Indonesia: 
transition  to  stability?  by  David  B.  H.  DenpqA. — 
Possibilities  for  violence  in  Malaysia,  by  Paul 
Pedersen. --Whither  Indochina?  by  Dennis  J.  Duriean- 
son. — Laos:  the  contest  of  wills,  by  Arthur  J. 
Demon. 

Examines  several  Southeast  Asian  nations  and  re¬ 
ports  on  Internal  tensions,  alliance  strategies 
and  foreign  policy  shifts,  .future  fears  and 
threats,  and  the  impact  of  American- foreign  poli¬ 
cy. 

5>*1 

Spiess,  Herbert  A.  [INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING-, -A 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM]  Internationale  VerstSndi- 
gung — ein  Managementproblem.  Wiesbaden,  Betricb3- 
wirtschaftlicher  Vcrlag  Dr.  Th.  Gabler  Ccl9711 
121  p.  {Schriften  zur  Vergleichenden  Monagcment- 
lehre,  Bd.  k)  HF1532.5.U6S66 

Bibliography:  p.  115-121. 

Contents. — IntrodutVion . — The  subject. — The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  vc, 'la  abroad  for  the  American. -- 
European  limitation's . — Europe's  past. — Experiences 
of  war. — Impressions  of  crises.— The  value  of 
money.— The  position  of  the  European  vis-arvis  his 
government.— Conditions  of  living.— America's  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Europe. — The  picture  of  the  American  in 
Europe.— The  significance  of  foreign  trade.— Amer¬ 
icanization  and  governments. — Americanization  and 
the  Europeans. — The  picture  of  the  European  in 
America . —Conclusions . — Prospects .  — References .  — 
Bibliography. 

Presentation  of  the  historical,  political,  and 
socioeconomic  differences  between  the  European  and 
the  American,  their  recent  culmination  in  anti- 
American  sentiment  as  New  World  dynamism  clashes 
with  Old  World  traditionalism,  and  recoracndatlons 
on  how  multinational  enterprises  may  improve 
transatlantic  relationships.  Spiess  foresees 
these  differences  as  continuing  but  think3  fruit¬ 
ful  partnership  possible  if  each  side  makes  honest 
attempts  to  understand  (not  necessarily-  to  accept j 
the  other '3  views. 

5*<2 

Tcdeschi,  James  T.,  Thomas  V.  Bonoma,  and  Robert  C. 
Broun.  A  PARADIGM  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  COERCIVE  POW¬ 
ER.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  Juno 
1971:  197-223.  JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

"Research  reported  in  the  present  paper  was  ir. 
part  supported  by  Grant  Number' GS-3065  to  the  sen 
lor  author  from  the  Nation*  a.  Science  Foundation 
and  by  Grant  Humber  ACDA-0331  to  the  second  author 
from  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Committee 
of  the  National  Research  Council." 

Although  a  number  of  experimental  paradigms  have 
been  developed  to  study  coercive  power,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  empirical  studies  to  date  indicate 
conceptual  and  methodological  inadequacies  with 
regard  to  the  hypotheses  tested.  A  critique  of 
experimental  investigations  of  coercive  power 
which  employ  the  trucking  game,  communication 


game,  real  estate' game,  and  a  nodified  Prisoner's 
Dilemma  game  is  proffered.  A  threat  paradigm  is 
examined  which  permits  rigorous.  and  flexible  eval¬ 
uations  of  theoretically  generated  predictions  and 
focuses  upon  behavioral  .compliance  by  target  indi¬ 
viduals  to  contingent  threats.  Research  completed 
to  date  was  used  to  evaluate  the  internal  validi¬ 
ty,  external  validity,  and  the ■ experimental  and. 
mundane  realism  of-  the  threat  paradigm.  It  is 
suggested  that  each.-.of  the -other  paradigms  exam¬ 
ined  could  be  strengthened  by  adding  the  controls 
introduced  i"  -the  threat  paradigm.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 

5h3 

Thole,  Gilnther,  Rebate  Wun3che,  and  Helmut  Mardek . 
[THESES;  THE- FOREIGN  POLICY  AID  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  OF  THE  STATES  OF  ASIA  AND  AFRICA  IN  THE  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  CLASS  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  SOCIALISM  AND 
IMPERIALISM]  Tliesen;  die  Aussenpolitik-.  und -die 
Aussenwirtschaftspolitlk  der  StaatenrAsiena  und 
Afrik'as  in  der  internationolen  Klassewuocinander- 
setzuug  zwischer.  Sozioliamu;  undFlmperiolismua . 
Potsdom-Babelsbcrg,  Institut  filr  Internationale 
Bczichungcn,  1971.  07  P  (Institut  filr  Interna¬ 

tionale  jBe-iehungen.  Aktuellc  Beiuri»ge.\der 
Stoatsr  und  Rechtswissenschaft.  Heft  77) 

JX1311.T5 

Contents. — pt.  1.  General  bases  of 'the  foreign 
.policy  and  foreign  economic  relations  of  the 
states  of  A3ia  and  Africa.— pt.  2.  Character  and 
main  taska  of  the  foreign  policy  or  the  Afro-Aslnn 
abates . — pt.  3.  Ci.aructer- and  main  tasks  of  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  Afro-Asinn  states. 

Surveys  the  relevant  factors  of  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  -foreign  economic  relations  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  states  in  Asia  and  Africa  within  the  framework 
of  the  class  struggle.. 

5bb 

Tu thill,  John  W.  STRATEGY  DRIFT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 
Atlantic  Community,  quarterly,  v.  9,  summer  1971: 
156-173.  DS39.A85,  v.  9 

"From  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Atlantic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Paris." 

The  "strategy  drift"  that  has  befallen  the  At¬ 
lantic  Community  in  recent  years,  together  with 
the  piecemeal  upproach  to  community  problems  that 
it  encourages ,  must  be  overcome  before  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  have  protected  peace,  prosperity,  and 
freedom  for  the  last  quarter  century  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  paper  attempts  to  identify  the  main 
tli rent  to  Atlantic  security,  call  attention  to 
some  areas  of  vulnerability,  analyze  the  urbcnt 
economic  problems  that  threaten  to  shatter  exist¬ 
ing  security  arrangements,  determine  precisely 
where  the  community  stands  today,  and  offer  some 
suggestions  for  the  future.  Clearly,  European 
unity  and  economic  strength  ore  tin  prerequisites 
of  any  solution.  The  progress  t'.at  has  been  unde 
toward  those  goals  is  not  adeqiase.  The  economic 
issue  is  particularly  troublesome ,  and  perhaps 
only  a  commission  of  the  best  brains  in  Europe  and 
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America  could  devise  the  bold  new  negotiating 
techniques  and  innovative  substantive  recommenda¬ 
tions, that  the  situation  seems  to  require..  Mean- 
whil' ,,  as  a  stopgap,  the  instruments  at  hand — the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,,  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  .and  Development — ought  to  be 
improved  and  put  to  use. 

5h5 

U.S.  Dept.,  of  the  Army.  COMMUNIST  CHINA:  A  BIBLIO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SURVEY."  Washington;  CFor  sale  by  the 
Supt.  of  Docs-. ,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Oif.l  1971. 

253>.j?‘.  illus.  23108.  A5Uh8 

"DA  pamphlet  550-9." 

Contents.— Globed  ambitions  end  objectives. — 
China's  nuclear  threat:  the  challenge  to  East  and 
West. —The  military  posture. — Communist  Chinn  and 
the  world :  foreign  policy  and  international  rela¬ 
tions. — The  Communist  Chinese  nation:  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  politics,  sociology,  and  economics. — The 
great  upheaval:  the  cultural  revolution. — Repub¬ 
lic  of  China  on  Taiwan.— Source  materials  for  fur¬ 
ther  research  and  reference: — Appendixes. 

Presents  800  abstracts  of  selected  periodical 
articles,  book3,  studies  and  reports  surveying  the 
internal  activities  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  since  1966,  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition  of  this  bibliogruphy.  Additional 
charts ,  tables ,  and  colored  naps  supporting  the 
abstracts  appear  in  a  lengthy  appendix  which  of¬ 
fers  detailed  information  on  the  strength  of  the 
ChlncoO  military,  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Government,  party  and  mili¬ 
tary  organization,  Chinese  defense  expenditures, 
and  comparisons  of  Chinese  military  manpower  and 
population  with  those  of  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Also  included  are  maps  of  Chlnu's  mili¬ 
tary,  ge )graphicol,  vegetative,  industrial ,  eco¬ 
nomic,  echnolinguistic,  administrative,  and  polit¬ 
ical  regions. 

5*-6 

Wilson,  Warner.  RECIPROCATION  AND  OTHER  milNIQUiS 
FOR  INDUCING  COOPERATION  IN  THE  PRISONER'S  DILEMMA 
GAME.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v,  15,  June 
1971:  167-195-  illus. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

"This  research  was  supported  by  National  Science 
Foundation  Grant  OS-1355." 

Undergraduates  (520  males)  forming  260  team 
played  a  Prisoner's  Dilemma  game  for  300  •~r  more 
trials.  Teams  node  more  cooperative  choices  in 
response  to  a’tii-for-tot  strategy,  played  by  a 
simulated  opposing  team,  than  they  did  in  response 
to  any  of  three  variations  on  a  tit-for-tat  theme 
(p<. OR).  A  preliminary  period  of  30  competitive 
choices  resulted  in  more  cooperation  during  the 
300  main  trials  (p*. 05).  In  all  conditions,  part¬ 
ners  received  better  ratings  than  opponents 
(p‘-  ,01) .  When  the  Ss  ployed  confederates,  they 
favored  the  ingroup  most  on  oociometric  traits 
(p<. 05).  When  they  ployed  other  naive  Sa,  they 


favored  the  ingroup  most  on  motive  traits  (border¬ 
line  significance).  This  last  result  agrees  with 
three  earlier  studies  using  only  naive  subjects 
and  supports  a  hypothesis  of  selective  bias  in  in¬ 
tergroup  perception* .  A  striking  contrast  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  high  level  of  cooperation  (68 
percent)  elicited  by.  the  predictable,  reciprocal 
programmed  strategies  and-the  'much  lower  level  /l*3 
percent)  which  occurred  in  the1  natural  play  condi¬ 
tion.  The  discussion  suggests  the  general  appli¬ 
cability  of  a  predictably  contingent  strategy. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

5I17 

Wimner,  Hans.  Cl VAN  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST.  NATO 
AND  THE  SOVIET  NIGHTMARE!  West-ostlicher  I -an. 

Die  NATO  und  der  Alptraum  der  Sowjets.  Euro- 
paische  Begegnung,  v.  11,  Oct.  1971:  15-16. 

AP30.E78,  v.  11 

What  the  Soviets  hav-»  long  dreaded -is  becoming  a 
fact:  they  are  bein*  squeezed  in  a  political  vise 
by  Sino-American  rapprochement  in  the  East  and  by 
NATO  in  the  West .  A3  a  result  NATO  optimists  look 
for  a  -greater  Soviet  willingness  -to  negotiate- con¬ 
crete  measures  for  detente,  especially  mutual  bal¬ 
anced  force  reductions.  NATO  skeptics,  on  the 
other  hand,  wonder  whether  the  Soviets  will  accept 
a  status  quo  in  Europe  without  first  securing  Ro¬ 
mania  and  Yugoslavia  firmly  in  their  orbit.  They 
also  point  to  the  worsening  NATO  situation  in  thn 
Mediterranean.  Their  greatest  concern,  however, 
is  that  the  Americans  will  withdraw  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  the  hard-pressed  economies  of  Western 
Europe  will  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  defense.  The 
question  is  now  which'  side  can  hold  out  the  long¬ 
er:  the  NATO  governments  plagued  by  recession  and 
Inflation  or  the  Soviets  threatened  by  political 
encirclement  and  the  disintegration  of  their  sat¬ 
ellite  system.  The  hope  lies  in  balanced  force 
reductions  and  a  continuing  detente  in  the  Far 
East  that  brings  with  it  the  prospect  of  new  mar¬ 
kets  . 


FOREIGN  POLICIES 


5U8 

Albert,  Ernst.  CHEATH  AND  WILSON  IN  THE  EUROPE  DE¬ 
BATE!  Heath  und  Wilson  in  der  Europadebatte . 
Aussenpolitik,  v.  22,  Sept.  1971:  531-5*tO. 

D839.AS85,  v.  22 

Outlines  the  party  faction  position  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  ongoing  debate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  entry  into  the  Common  Market  and  discusses  the 
foreign-policy  and  defense  questions  arising  from 
on  affirmative  decision.  Albert  holds  that 
Heath's  Conservative  Government  will  win  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  for  entry,  and  sees  the  Labour 
Party  splintered  in  its  opposition.  Heath's  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  need  to  stove  off  the  country's  de¬ 
clining  economic  and  international  status.  Once 
in  the  expanded  Common  Market,  the  United  Kingdom 
will  have  to  .'ice  up  to  the  implications  of  mem- 
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berahip  for  its  relationship  to  the  European  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  Western  European. Union.  Distrust¬ 
ful  of  the  Russiansrand  seeing  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  as  playing, into -their  hands,  the 
British  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  groving 
U.S.  isolationism.  As  a  result,  Albert  foresees 
closer  tie3  with  France,  perhaps  leading  to  some 
sort  of  nuclear  cooperation  should  the  United 
States  abandon  the  continent.  The  British  will; 
however,  make  no  ra3h  decisions,  he  concludes,  un¬ 
til  the  future  American  role  becomes  clear. 


Alten,  Jilrgen  von.  CMEANING  AND  FUNCTION  OF  DfiTENTE 
IN  EAST-WEST  RELATIONS!  Sinn  und  Funktion  der 
Entspannung  im  Ost-West-VerhSltnis .  Europa- 
A.'chiv,  v.  26,  Sept.  25,  1971:  639-644. 

'D839.E86,  v.  26 

Endorses  President  Nixon’s  phrase  "era  of  nego¬ 
tiations"  as  the  most  concrete  definition  of  de¬ 
tente.  Alten  regards,  the  relaxation  of. -tensions 
not  a3  a  goal  in  Itself  but  as  necessary  for 
clearing  the  international  climate.  Unlike  the 
"era  of  confrontation"  in  the  hew  climate  each 
can  seek  its  foreign  policy  aims  not  in  the  rancor 
of  public  debate  but  in  substantive  negotiations 
where  a  dynamic  policy  is  possible. 

550 

Amirsadeghi,  Hossein.  WITH  RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA:  THE 
SHAH'S  BALANCED  ALIGNMENT.  New  Middle  East'; 
no.  38,  Nov.  '1971:  10-11. 

DS63.1.HU8,  1971 

Traces  the  history  of  Iranian  foreign  policy 
since  World  War  II  from  the  vantage  point  of 
"Iran’s  new  economic  and  political  significance" 
and  explains  Iran's  increasingly  larger  role  in 
Asian  affairs.  Anticipating  that  the  U.S. -Soviet 
power  monopoly  will  soon  be  weakened  by  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  strong  Europe  and  an  Aslan  "Fourth 
Force"  centered  in  Japan,  Iran  has  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking.  The  Shah's  for¬ 
eign  policy— "and  it  is  the  Shah  who  formulates  it 
in  total"— is  designed  to  restore  Iran's  interna¬ 
tional  Importance.  At  the  same  time  "the  Shah 
wants  to  work  towards  a  solution  of  the  perennial 
problems  of  poverty  and  ignorance  that  plague  our 
world  today." 


AS  A  U. II.  MEMBER,  B0NN<W0ULD  UPHOLD,  GERMAN  UNITY. 

In  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  )  Presso- 

und  Informations amt.  Bulletin,  v.  19,  Nov.  30, 
1971:  313,  316-317. 

DD259.A35,  v.  19 

Bonn's  official  view,  as  given  in  reply  to  a 
query  by  the  opposition,  is  that  West  and  East 
Germany  could  coexist  as  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  without  the  two  Germanys  formally  recogniz¬ 
ing  one  another  in  the  international  legal  sense. 
The  seating  of  the  two  delegations  could  take 
place  only  after  a  bilateral  agreement  on  their 


relationship.  This  agruement  would  establish  some 
normalization  of  relations  but  would  not  prejudice 
the  Federal  Republic's  claim  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  German  Reich. 


552 

Bailey,  Norman  A.  COLOSSUS  OF  THE  SOUTH.  In.  U.S. 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Military  review,  v.  51,  Dec.  1971:.  3-7. 
illus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

While  Argentina  flirts  with  economic  and  social 
chaos,  and  the  United "States. manifests  diminishing 
interest  in  Latin, America,  Brazil  has  begun  once 
more  to  assert  the  "claim  to  regional  hegemony  so 
amply  justified^' by  its  size,  population,  geograph¬ 
ic  position,  military  strength,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources."  The  present  Government  is  staunchly 
anti-Ccomunist,  but  its  outlook  it  more  techno¬ 
cratic  than  ideological,  and  the  military  leader¬ 
ship,  aware  of  its  own  limitations,  has  put  the 
management  of  the  nation's  economy  into  the  hands 
of  civilian  experts,  with  superb  results.  Not 
surprisingly,  stability  and  economic  progress  at 
home  have  bred  a  more  active  diplomacy  abroad.  It 
is  well-known  that  Brazil  has  long  been  interested 
in  acquiring  an  outlet,  on  the  Pacific  and  assert¬ 
ing  control  over  the  Charca3  highlands  in  Bolivia. 
So  far,  Brazilian  initiatives  have  been  limited  to 
trade  and- aid,  but  politics  follows  economics,  and 
Latin- America  may  well  be  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  a  "minisuperpower."  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  Argentines  are  speaking  of  a  "Brazilian 
threat"  with  renewed  apprehension. 


Bark,  Dennis,  L.  CHANGING  EAST-WEST  RELATIONS  IN  EU- 
"ROPE:  THE  BONN-MOSCOW  TREATY  OF  AUGUST  1970. 
Orbis,  v.  15,  summer  1971:  625-642. 

D839.068,  v;  15 

"Adapted  from 'on  address  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club’  of  California  in  San  Francisco  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1970." 

"RecapitulateCs!  and  analyzeCs!  the  events  that 
have  transpired  in  We3t  Germany's  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. and  Eastern  Europe  3lnce  the 
Bonn-Moscow  treaty  wa3  signed."  Bark  states  that 
tiie  Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate  reflects  its 
anxiety  over  the  People's  Republic  of- China  und 
the  economic  difficulties  plaguing  its  East  Euro¬ 
pean  satellites.  He  concludes  that  the  treaty  is 
not  detente,  that  relations  with  East  Germany  have 
not  improved,  and  that  Brandt's  Ostpolltik  equivo¬ 
cates  on  the  definition  of  certain  realities  im¬ 
portant  to  the  situation.  Bonn's  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  works  only  for  io 
own  interests  may  yield  further  unilateral  conces¬ 
sions  that  could  result  in  a  "united  peaceful  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  Ussuri  to  the  Atlantic  rather  than 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals." 

554 

Bechtoldt,  Heinrich.  CMOSCOW'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  BER¬ 
LIN  SETTLEMENT!  Moskaas  Intc-resse  an  der  Berlir 
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Regelung.  Aussenpolitik,  y.  22,. Oct.  1971s  577- 
580.  "  1D839.A885,  v.  22 

West  German  ratification  of  the  Treaties  of" Mos¬ 
cow  and  Warsaw  and'  the  convening  of  a  European  se¬ 
curity  conference,  two  major  objectives  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  are  being  held  up  until,  finol  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  .Berlin  question  is  attained  by  the 
four-power  protocol.  What  the. Soviets  hope  to 
achieve  from  the  security  conference  are  a  ronun- 
ciation-of-force  agreement  (probably  not  applica¬ 
ble  to  Soviet  Union-Eastern  Europe  relationships 
because  of  the -Brezhnev  Doctrine),  economic  and 
scientific  collaboration,  and  some 'type  of  perma¬ 
nent  committee  for  settling  disputes.  These  aims 
point  to  Soviet  recognition  that  two  different  so¬ 
cioeconomic  systems  will  exist  in  Europe  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  Soviets  also  appear  to 
recognize  that  ties  between  the- United  States  and 
Western  Europe  will  continue  and  that  a  Sino-Amer- 
ican  rapprochement  can  no  longer  bo  prevented. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union's  realis¬ 
tic  policy  vis-a-vis  Western.  Europe  i3  in  largo 
measure  a  reflection  of  its  concern  over  develop¬ 
ments  in.-Ohina, 

555 

Benjamin,  Roger'W.,  and  Lewis  J-  Edinger.  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  CONTROL  OVER  FOREIGN  POLICY  DE¬ 
CISIONS  IN  MAJOR  STATES :  A  HISTORICAL  EXPLORA¬ 
TION.  Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  Mar. 
1971:  5-31.  JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

Analyzes  empirical  aspects  of  sixty-two  cases  of 
military  participation  in  foreign  policy  decision¬ 
making  in  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  over  the  period  of  a  century  to  answer  ouch 
questions  as  "when,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
why  military  leaders  in- their  professional  capaci¬ 
ty,  exercise  control  over  .foreign  policy-making." 
Bnploying  a  modification  of  Richard  Snyder's  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  decisionmaking  process,  the  authors 
identify  probabilistic  hypotheses  which  link  mili¬ 
tary  control  of  foreign  policy  decisions  to  six 
categories  of  possible  causal  variables:  decision¬ 
making  framework,  normative  role  perceptions,  mil¬ 
itary  resources  and  organization,  political  struc¬ 
tures  ,  socioeconomic, -patterns ,  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  .  Extensive  tabular  data  are  included  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  multivariate  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  military  control  should  be  substituted  for 
empirically  weak  nicausal  explanations. 


556 

Berger,  Roland.  CHINESE  CITIES,  CHINESE  HAMLETS: 
"BECKONING  A  NEW  GENERATION."  Nation,  v.  213, 
Oct.  18,  197T:  36l-367‘." 

AP2.N2,  v.  213 

Reports  on  China's  economic  and' industrial  im¬ 
provement  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of 
Chairman  Mao.  Berger  concurs  with  Chou  En-lai's 
assertion  that  China  doe3  not  Intend  to  become  a 
superpower  but  points  out  that  the  country  cer¬ 
tainly  is  growing  in  "international  prestige  and 
world  influence."  President  Nixon  confirmed  its 


Importance  by  agreeing  to  go  to  the  People's  Re? 
public  rather  than -expecting  the  Corazunists  to 
case  to  America.  Although  Nixon  may  hope  to  di¬ 
vide  China's  Asian  allies,  his  visit  is  more 
threatening  to  his  own  treaty  partners.  The  pro¬ 
posed  trip -represents  "a  depth  charge  under  C>"  \ng 
Kai-shek  and  a -time  bomb  under  Sato."  In  conclu¬ 
sion,.  Berger  venders  if  Nixon  is  planning  to  re¬ 
vise  the  "containment  of  China"  policy  and  hopes 
he  is  considering  its  implications  for  America's 
Asian  ullies. 


557 

THE  BERLIN. AGREEMENT;  THIN, EDGE  OF  THE  WEDGE.  East 
West  digest,  v.  7,  Oct.  1971:  239-296. 

N&CPR 

The  Berlin  Agreement  will  operate  against  West¬ 
ern  interests  and  lead  to  further  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  that  will  lighten  the 
strategic  tasks  of  the  Communist  world.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  have  five  European  policy  goals:  tightening 
their  colonial  reign  over  Eastern  Europe,  effect¬ 
ing  an  American  withdrawal,  sabotaging  the  Common 
Market, -expanding  their  influence-in- Western  Eu? 
rope,  and  lulling  their  opponents  into  political 
and  military  disarmament.  The- Berlin -accord  and 
the  euphoria  it  hew  released  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  these  Soviet  goals.  In  view  of  the 
balance  of  power  the  Berlin  Agreement  vitally  con¬ 
cerns  the  entire  Western  world  ds  weli-as  Germany. 
"The  Berlin  Agreement  is  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge 
which  is  designed  to  divide  and  weaken  the  West  on 
a  massive  scale  while  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
build  up  their  strength."  When  its-  strength  has 
grown  sufficiently,  the  Soviet  bloc  My,  be  willing 
to  take  dramatic-risks  to  achieve  its  aims ,  scrap¬ 
ping  all  agreements  in  the  process,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  wont  to  do. 

558 

Birrcnbacii,,  Kurt.  THE  WEST  AND  GERMAN  OSTPOLITIK— 
TIE  GERMAN  OPPOSITION  VIEW.  Atlantic  Community 
quarterly,  v.  9,  summer  1971:  196-20R. 

D339-A85,  v.  9 

Extracts  from  a  speech  before  the  West  German 
Bundestag  on  Jan.  29,  1971. 

Analyzes  foreign  reactions  to  the  Moscow  Treaty 
and  other  aspects  of  Germany's  Ostpolitik.  Bir- 
renbsch  argues  that  those -in  the  West  who  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  new  developments  do  not  give  suff.cient 
weight  in  their  calculations  to  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  Western  criticism,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflects  a  real  -and  deep-rooted  anxie¬ 
ty  that  Bonn’s  Ostpolitik  bodes  ill  for  Western 
security  and  interests.  The  substance  of  this 
criticism  with  regards  to  the  Moscow  Treaty  it¬ 
self,  East-West  negotiation  more  generally,  West¬ 
ern,  security,  other  European  problems,  Communist 
China,  world  tensions,  Berlin,  and  calls  for  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  security  conference,  is  summarized. 

559 

Brandt,  Willy.  "LET  ME  SPEAK  OF  PEACE  POLICY  IN  OUR 
TIME  .  .  .  AND  ABOUT  WHAT  MY  OWN  COUNTRY  CAN  DO." 
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In  Germany  (Federal  Republic.  3.91*9—  )  Prebse- 

und  Inforaationgaat.  Bulletin,  v.  19,  Dec.  la, 
1971':  33“*-3!*0.  "  DD259..A35,  v.  19 

"Address  .  .  .  on  the  occ»*!i!v:,.£Sf  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the. 1971  Nobel  peace  prize  in.  Oslo  on  De¬ 
cember  11,  1971. H 

Background  and  aims  of  West  German  foreign -poli¬ 
cy  and  a  six-point  program  for  building  peace  in 
lEurope.  Brandt  calls  for,  a  balance  between  states 
aril-  groups  0f  states  in  which  each  will  maintain 
its  identity  and  security,  the  renunciation  of 
force  and  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  ex¬ 
isting  frontiers,  equal  participation  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  states  in  specific  agreements  on  urns  limita¬ 
tion. and  control,  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states,  development  of  new  forms 
of  cooperation,  and  the  creation  of  an  all-European 
infrastructure,  and  the  overcoming  of  material 
want.,  These  points  ore  "realistically,  based  oh 
the  assumption, that  we  must  first  of  all  take  the 
world  with  its  systems  and  ideologies  as  it  stands 
today."  Two  practical  steps  toward- the  attainment 
of  these  goals  lie  ahead:  a  European  conference 
on  security  and  cooperation  and  negotiations  on 
force  reductions.  ’  "We  can  .arrive  at  a  system, of. 
security  in  Europe  superimposed  on  the  blocs, 

Candl  Judging  by  the  world  situation,  that  system 
is  feasible  neither  without  the  United  States. nor 
without  the  Soviet  Union."  Brandt  concludes  bal¬ 
anced  fored.  reduction  will  fccllitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  a  security  system. 


Brandt,  Willy.  C"WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING  HAD  TO  BE  DONE"! 
"Was  wi'r  machen,  musste  gemaeht  verden."  Spiegel, 
v.  25,  Sept.  27,  1971:  28-32.  illus. 

AP30.S66,  v.  25 


An  interview  with  Federal  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  on  the  conduct  of  West  Germany's  Ostpoli- 
tik.  Dissolution  of  the  Alliance  systems,  like 
general  disarmament,  i3  a  long-range  goal  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  realities  of  the  present  and  near 
future.  The  most  to  anticipate  is  a  balanced  mu¬ 
tual  reduction  of  forces,  Brandt  states,  adding 
that  this  too  would  be  Jeopardized  by  failure  to 
maintain  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Bonn's  bilateral 
preparations  for  a  European  security  conference 
and  discussions  preliminary  to  troop  reduction  ne¬ 
gotiations  ore  logical  developments  of  a  policy 
agreed  upon  in  the  Alliance.  The  Soviets  have  a 
great  interest,  Brandt  continues,  in  defusing  any 
possible  confrontation  with  Western  Europe  imd  the 
United  States.  They  see  in  a  secure  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  chance  to  divert  some  of  their  defense 
budget  to  other  purposes .  In  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  U.S.  conventional  forces  will  remain  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  it3  deterrent  forces,  wherever  sta¬ 
tioned,  will  continue  to  play  a  decisive  role. 


Major  adjustments  are  necessary  if  America  and 
Japan  are  to  maintain  a  viable  relationship.  In 
the  extreme  possibility  adi  vision  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  like  that  created  by  an 
economic  crisis,  might  awing  Japan  to  China's  door 
for  diplomatic-economic  cooperation.  Potential 
problems  in  Japanese-American  relations  derive 
free  "three  broad  issues:  economics,  security, 
and  status."  Complicating  all  three  is  "the  psy¬ 
chological  dimension"  in  these  relations  which 
both  sides  have -tended  to  overlook,  despite  its 
importance.  The  United  States  has  been  alternate¬ 
ly  paternalistic  or  threatening;  the  Japanese  tend, 
to  be  short-3ighted,  rigid,  and  subject  to  feel¬ 
ings  of  inferiority.  The  problems  troubling  the 
Japanese-American  relationship  should  not  be  dealt 
vith  bilaterally,  but  on  a  broader  Asian  scale  inT 
volving  other  powers  like  Australia,  Korea,  and 
perhaps  Indonesia.  "Seen  in  a  broader  historical 
perspective,  America,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  arc 
sharing  a  unique  experience:  they  are  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  societies  leaving  the  industrial  age  and 
beginning. to  confront  the  challenge  of  the  new 
technetronic  era." 
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3ury,  Leslie.  FOREIGN  MINISTER'S,  INTERVIEW  ON  TELE¬ 
VISION.  In  Australia.  Dept,  of  External  Affairs. 
Current  notes  on  international  affairs,"  v.  1)2, 

>May  1971:  275-282.  illus. 

JX1162.A33,  v.  k2 

Text  of  a  televised  interview  given  on  May  17, 
1971. 

An  interview  with  the  Hon.  Leslie  Bury,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  elabo¬ 
rates  on- Australian  policy  towards  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Nationalist  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan.  Bury  defends  Australia  ogaln3t 
charges  of  facile  policy  change  in  regard  to  Com¬ 
munist  China,  supports  an  independent  government 
for  Taiwan  and  a  "two-China"  policy  in  the  United 
Nations ,  and  denies  that  Australia  i3  entering  a 
dialog  with  China  only  to  liberalize  its  trading 
position.  He  states  that  "it  is  not  reassuring  to 
see  another  Soviet  power,  particularly  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  expanding  its  force  and  influence  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean."  Bury  believes  that  Australia  has 
participated  in, a  successful  effort,  to  prevent 
South  Vietnam  from  falling  to  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  Ho  discounts  fears  that  abandonment  by  the 
United  States  night  force  Australia  into  a  neu¬ 
tralist  position  and  sees  no  Japanese  military 
throat  to  the  Pacific  area. 
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Butwell,  Richard.  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA.  Current  history,  v.  6l,  Dec.  1971:  321-326, 
366-367.  DU10.C82,  v.  61 


561 

Brzezinski,  Zblgn'ew.  JAPAN'S  GLOBAL  ENGAGEMENT. 
Foreign  affairs,  v.  50 ,  Jan.  1972:  270-282. 

D410.F6,  v.  50 


Although  some  Asian  leaders  anticipated  dramatic 
changes  from  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia  has  not  been  mark¬ 
edly,  altered.  While  U.S.  troops  are  now  being 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  Thailand,  the 
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Philippines,  and' Japan,  American  involvement  -in. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  has  increased  "ini, spite  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,”  which  raises- doubts  about  its. 
workability.  Closer,  analysis-  indicates  that  the 
self-reliance  aspects  of  the  Doctrine  are, more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  insular  states  of  Southeast .Asia 
thanfor  the  mainland  states  like  Burma,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam  which  are  much, 
nearer  China  and  North  Vietnam.  They.'  are  also, 
vi\h  the  exception  of  Thailand,  the  "weakest, and 
most  vulnerable"  states  in  Asia  and  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  Communist  challenge  on  their  own.  Xh  its 
broad  application  in  Aria  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  may  reflect'  an. important 
policy  3hift.  However,  Nixon  may  find  it  is  "much- 
easier  to  proclaim  policy  changes  than  tocarry 
them  out."  It  is  probably  impossible- to  employ 
the  Nixon  Doctrine'  to  save  Laos  and  Cambodia  from- 
the  Communists. 


56b 

Campbell,  John  F.  THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FUDGE  FAC¬ 
TORY.  New  York,  Basic  Books  C19711  292  p. 

E8HO.C35 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Criticize!;  .the  organization  and  policymaking 
_  processes  of  the >U.S.  Department- of  State,  diag- 
"  noses  the  malaise  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
offers  a  program  of  practical  reform  for  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
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CANADA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY.  International  Journal, 
v.  26,  winter  1970/71:  290  p. 

D839.I5,  v.  26 

Entire  issue  devoted  to  Canadian- foreign-policy. 

Partial  contents. --After  25  years,  by  John  W. 
Holmes. --National  interest  and  the  new  look,  by 
James  E.  Hyndman. — The  Trudeau  Doctrine,  by  Peyton 
-V.  Lyon.— Canada’s  strategic  position  and  the 
1970's,  by  Albert  Legault. — Africa  in  Canadian-af- 
fairs,  by  R.  0,  Matthews . —The  relations  with  the 
Pacific  countries:  present  and  future,  by  Oilles 
Lalande. — The  management  of  a  foreign  policy  for 
Canadians,  by  Peljer  C.  Dobell.— Publico  and  poli¬ 
cy-makers:  the  domestic  environment  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  cosuunity,  by  Denis  Stairs.— The  role 
of  the  provinces  in  international  affairs,  by 
Ronald  G.  Atkey. 

Emphasis  on  the  Issues  that  will  face  Canada  in 
its-  relations  with  the  rent  of  the  world,  and  how 
the  nation  will  live  with  its  wealth  in  a  wo-  ,d  of 
have  and  have-not  nations. 
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CHINA  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE,  Current  scene,  v.  9, 

Sept.  7,  1971:  11-13. 

DS701.C9,  V.  9 

China's  re-energized  diplomacy  has  been  most  no¬ 
ticeable  in  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Roman¬ 


ia  and  Yugoslavia..  Romanian  Communist  Party  chief 
Ceausescu  was  given  special  treatment  on  his  June 
visit.  Economic  relations  are-so  good  that  China 
is  'second-  only  to  Wes  t_  Germany  --  as  -  arRomani an  cred¬ 
itor.  Sino-Yugoslav- relations  have  -been  gradually,- 
improving: since  Soviet  intervention  in. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Previously  Chinese  propaganda -had  used,  Yu¬ 
goslavia  as  the  whipping  boy  for' Soviet  revision¬ 
ism.  Chinese  relations2  with  the  Czechs -have  been 
uneven,  but  economic  ties  are  being -restored. 
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Chopra,  MaheraJ  K.  THE  IHD0-30VIET  TREATY  AND: ITS 
IMPLICATIONS'.  In  U.S :  Command  .and  General  Staff 
College , .  .Tort  Leaverwor  th i  Military  review,. 
v.  51,‘ Deb.  1971:  22-28.  illus. 

26723.U35,  v.  51 

Analyzes  the  terms  of  the  Indo-Soviet  treaty  of 
peace,  friendsnip,  and  cooperation,  and  specu¬ 
lates  -oil  its  consequences  for  the  polities  of 
South-rAsia  and  the  world.  Though  the  defense  and 
security  features  of  the  treaty  are-quite  evident, 
it  lacks  the  operational  capability  associated 
-with  a  true  military  alliance,.  -Its- principal  val¬ 
ue-will  be  a3  a  deterrent,  making  available  to  In¬ 
dia  a  kind  of  nuclear  umbrella-  that  should  reduce 
the  pressure  on  the  Indian  Government  to  "go  nu¬ 
clear."  Charges  that  the  treaty  will  strengthen 
India's  Communist  movement  or  embroil  India  in 
world  affairs  to  an  extent  not  Justified  by  its 
own  interests  are- unfounded. 
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Clark,  Joseph.  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Dis¬ 
sent,  v;  18,,  Dec.  1971:  527-530. 

HX1.D58,  v..  18 

Analyzes  several  aspects  of  the  thaw  in  Sino- 
Anerican  relationships .  Clark  warns  against  for¬ 
getting  that  Chinese  communism  is  a  totalitarian¬ 
ism  maintained  by  repressive  force.  President 
Nixon  should  avoid  the  mistakes  of  those  corres¬ 
pondent,?  who  have  enthusiastically  embraced  the 
rcakera  of  , the  cultural  revolution  as  a  government 
supported  iy  the  people.  It  is  more  realistic  to 
point  to  Chinese  fear  of  Soviet  aggression  as  a 
reason  for  taking  down  the  "stupid  wall"  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Noting  the  "diffi¬ 
culty  U.S.  diplomacy  has/  in  maintaining  old  alli¬ 
ances  when  forging  nev/ones,"  Clark  warns  against 
discord  with  Japan.  The  two  major  obstacles  to 
improved. Sino-American  relations  are  Taiwan  and 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

569 

COMMUNIST  CHINA,  19^9-1969,  A  WENTY-YEAR  APPRAISAL. 
Edited  by  Frank  N.  Trager  and  William  Henderson. 
CNev  York!  Published  for  the  American-Asian  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  by  the  New  York  University  Press, 
197CV  356  p.  DS777.55.C638 

Partial  contents.— Communist  China  -in  the  light 
of  Chinese  history,  by  Frank  A.  Kierman,  Jr. — The 
military:  their  role  in  the  policy  process,  by 
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'Wiiiiaa=W.  \Whitson.~The  economy 'after  twenty: 
^ears ,  ^by -Yuanf  ll  Wu.--China  and  the  Communist 
world,  by -Richard -=C-;  "Thqrnton.W-Peklng's  approach 
to/  the  .outside  world,  by  Richard  L.  -Walker.  —The 
United- States  aiidsCocasunist- China,  by  Frank  N. 

Trai  tr  and  -.William  Henderson  .--Brief-  chronology: 

19  **9rl9 69 .  —S  elected .  bibllogr  aphy. . —Index . 

Addresses i  lectures,:  and-essays  on  the  :history 
of  Hhe  ^ffeoiat  ;peribd"in  ;China.  Kierman  .analyzes 
the  off cct.-that.  the-'cfiinese'Con»uni3t3, have  had  on 
fundamental  and -triditiohal  .Chinese  psychological 
sets  .and -social  patterns  within  i$e 'context  of'.Pc- 
king'.s  guest' to  "make  it”  ir.;  the. modern -worlds  - 
The- role~of  the  military  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  isexanined-by  Whitson i- and  Yuan-11  Wu  as¬ 
sesses  the  progress  of  China’s  economy  after  twen- 
'ty-ye’ars  of  Caamuniat  rule.  Surveys  of  China’s 
foreign  policy  and  relations,  specifically  of  its 
relations  with:  the.  Communist  world,  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States 
are  undertaken  by  Thornton,  Walker,  and  Henderson 
and  Trager . 
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Cooper,  Chester  L.  THE: CIA  AND  DECISION-MAKING. 

F -reign  affairs,  v.  50,  Jan.  1972:  223-236. 

DltlO.F6,  v.  50 

Harry  Truman  described  the  function  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral-Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  as  the  prediction, 
for  the  National  Security  Council,  of  the  effect 
of  a  particular  policy  under- consideration.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  CIA’s  Office  of  National  Estimates 
produces  about  50  reports,  a  year  relating  to  "sit¬ 
uation  or  policy  considerations  affecting  the  na¬ 
tional  security  interests  of  the  United  States." 
These  National  Intelligence  Estimates  have  not  al¬ 
ways. .deceived  dose  ettention  or  exercised  much 
influence,  unfortunately,  for  they  advised  against 
American  military  escalation  in  Vietnam  and  in 
196h  "challenged-  the  validity  of  the  hallowed 
’dominoe  theory. A  reorganization  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  estimates  experts  closer  to  policy 
concerns  and  to  make  their  voices  more  audible  to 
the  decisionmakers. 


571 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  THREE.  Economist,  v.  2h0 , 

Sept.  11,  1971:  9-11.  illus. 

HG11.E2,  v.  SUO 

The  balance  of  world  power  is  no  longer  a  "two- 
way,  Russian— American  business,"  since  Mr.  Nixon 
opened  tKe  door  for  Communist  China.  In  the  re¬ 
sultant  three-sided  power  structure  each  member 
will  try  to  stand  between  the  other  two,  its  goal 
.being  "to  become  one  of  a  twosome  and  to  avoid 
finding  itself  a  permanent  onesoae."  The  United 
States,  though  longing  for  peace,  cuat  take  core 
not  to  misinterpret  the  desires  of  Moscow  and  Pe¬ 
king.  Negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  "if  they 
produce  a  frozen  Eastern  half  of  Europe  and  a 
weaker  western  half,  .  .  .  will  have  been  a  de¬ 
feat."  The  Chinese  demands  nay- exceed  the  limits 
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of  negotiation  if 'the-- United  States  .is  expected  to 
remove  its  troops;  from- Asia -and- to- guarantee  that 
Jspsh-vill -not- rearm.  A  three-handed  ..power  dis¬ 
tribution  my- prove,  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
West ,  but  the  complexity  of  the  negotiations  re¬ 
quired,  will  make  the  old; two-powbr  diplomacy  seem . 
sin, pie . 
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Destler.,.  1.  M.  CANZONE  MAN  TO?  Foreign; policy, 
winter  1971772:  28-UO; 

N&CPR 

The  weaknesses  shown  by  President  Nixon’s  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  system  for  handling  for¬ 
eign  policy  stem  from  the  dichotomous  role  of 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  is.  at.  once  the  President's 
foreign  policy  advisor  and  "institutional  kingpin" 
of  the  Council-  system,  global  strategist  and  oper¬ 
ational  coordinator.  The  chief  weakness  is  that 
the  too-great  reliance  on  the  Assistant  for  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Affairs  limits  the  number  of  is¬ 
sues  that-  can  be  brought  before  the -President. 
Kissinger's  disinclination  to  delegate  authority 
and'his  penchant  for  Natibhal'  Security  Council" 
memoranda  have  resulted. in  greater  responsibility 
for.  himself  and  bureaucratic  tie-ups  for  .the  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  . system  tias  operated  to  concentrate  power 
cind.  Presidential /access:  in  Kissinger’s  hands  and 
to  undercut  the  influence  of  Executive  Departments 
and  their  staffs .  What  has  occurred  is  that  Nixon 
has  built  a  center  of  strength  in  the  White  House 
and  lost  it  in  other  parts  of  Government  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs.  An  alternative  to  this  one- 
man  system  would  be  'the  centering  of  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  coordination  on  the  Only  other  logical  choice, 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Dmitriev j  B.  P0LIC7  OF  DETENTE.  New  times,  no.  !(3, 
Oct.  1971 :  7-8.  '-0839.11^83 ,  1971 

The  serious  attention;  that -the  Soviet  Union 
gives  to  its  re-lotions  with  the  United  States  is 
demonstrated  by  the  invitation  extended  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon '-to  visit  Moscow.  Washington  finally 
has  recognized  the  danger  of  its  policy-  of  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  view  of  the 
new- balance  of  power  of  the  1970’s.  Though  the 
President  has  announced  that  the  United  States 
seeks  an  "era  of  negotiation"  to  replace  the  "era 
of  confrontation,"  there  has  been  no  rush  to  the 
conference  table.  The  American  people  want  re¬ 
duced  tensions  and  better  relations 'With  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union.  Along  with  the  people  of  other  states, 
they  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  Moscow  meeting 
next  spring  as  a  positive  step  toward-peace. 
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Duncan,  W.  Raymond. 
S.NCE  KHRUSHCHEV. 
669,  illus. 


SOVIET  POLIti  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
Orbis,  15,  summer  1971:  6*0- 
D339.068,  v.  15 


Examines  the  Soviet  Union’s  Latin  American  pos¬ 
ture  after  Khrushchev i  identifying  the  basic 
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trends  in  Moscow's  policy  toward  Africa  and  Asia 
during  the  past  decade,  comparing  these  trends 
with  Soviet-Latin  American- relations,  and. discuss¬ 
ing  Moscow’s  special  relationship' with  Cuba,:'  Sun- 
can  considers  vhether.  or  not  the  changes  in'  Soviet 
policies  in  Asia  and  Africa  observed  by,  acholtfi 
We  appear.cd  in  new  Soviet  policies  toward; Latin 
America  and  analyzes  the  implications  of  any 
changes  for  the  future.  He- concludes  that  future 
Soviet-Latin  American  relations  will  be  co'ndiV- 
tloned  by  -the  political  cultures  south-  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  political  instability  of  the-region, 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  United -States.held^by 
the  Latin  American  countries. 
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Ellsberg,  Daniel.  THE  QUAGMIRE  MYTH  AND  THE  STALE¬ 
MATE  MACHINE.  Public  policy,  v.  19',  spring  j.971: 
217-271*.  illus ■  JA51.P8,  v;  19 

"This  article  is  part  of  a  larger  study  ;  .  . 
now  in  progress  at  the  Center  for- International 
Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of ^Technolo¬ 
gy.  .,  .  ,  An.  earlier  and  longer  version  .  was 
delivered- at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Americen 
Political  Science  Association,  L03  Angeles,  Sepf 
tember  12,  1970." 

Scree  writers,  notably  Arthur  M.  Schlesingcr, 

Jr.,  have  conjured  up  an  image  of  successive  Pres¬ 
idents  being  inexorably  sucked  into  a  quagmire, 
bog  or  swamp  in  the  belief  that  Just  one -more <step 
would  achieve  success  in  Vietnam  that  does  not 
square  with  the  facts.  In  actuality,  the  admini¬ 
strations  concerned  felt  that,  because  of ' domestic 
political  risks ,  they  could. neither  allow  a^Commu- 
nist  takeover  nor  initiate  the  actions  necessary 
for  complete  attainment  of  U.S.  ends.  To  resolve 
this  predicament,  each  President  consciously  opted- 
for  a  policy  of  deliberate  stalemate  which  avoided 
the  messy  alternatives,  but  also  resulted  in  a 
higher  level  of  violence  where  the  process  had  to 
be  repeated.  The  quagmire  myth  is  popularly  ac¬ 
cepted  because  it  allows  the  dilution  and  final 
dismissal  of  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
which  led  to  the  war,  which  become  unforeseen  de¬ 
velopments  beyond  anyone’ 3  control.  "Just  as- 
Presidents  and  their  partisans  find  comfort  and 
political  safety  in  the  quicksand  image  of  the 
Pre8ident-as-victlm.  so  Americans  at  large  are  re¬ 
assured  in  sudden  moments  of  doubt  by  the  same 
image  drawn  large,  Aaerlca-as-vietlm. " 
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EUROPEAN  AND  ATLANTIC  AFFAIRS.  2nd  ed,  London,  Na¬ 
tional  Book  League  with  the  European  Atlantic 
Movement,  1970.  29  p. 

26207. W811E93  1970 

Distribution  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 
Richard  Abel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

A  bibliography  to  accompany  a  travelling  exhibi¬ 
tion  giving  139  entries  on  relations  within  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  European  Integration  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  and  aspects  of  American 
and  European  history  related  to  the  "Atlantic  con¬ 


sciousness."  At  li-it  of  specialized  publications 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Developmf  i.t  ip-  included. 


EUROPEAN  SECURITY  SYSTEM:  CONTENT  AND  WAYS  OF  EN¬ 
SURING  IT.  International  affairs  (Moscow)  Nov. 
1971:  61-88,  D839.H*65,  1971 

Speeches  before  a  symposium  on  European  security 
J.n  September  1971  by  Soviet  scholars  S.  I.  Beglov, 
L.  M.  Vidlasova,  M.  S.  Voslenskii,  G.  A.  Zhukov, 

N.  I.  Kapchenko,  IU.  H.  K&pellnskii,  I.  A.  Lomko, 
E.  N.  Novoseltsev,  N.  E.  Polianov,  SH.  P.  Sana- 
koev,  and  V.  M.  Khvostov  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
approach  to  strengthening  European  security,  the 
urgency  with  which  such  a  system  is  needed,  and 
the  improvements  in  international  relations  such  a 
system  would  make  possible. 


578 

Fannon,  IPeteivM.  ON  SWEDISH  NEUTRALITY.  SAIS  re¬ 
view,  v,  15,  no.  1*,  1971:  11-lh. 

D839.S35,  v.  15 

Sweden’s  neutrality  has  had  only  u  marginal  im¬ 
pact  on  .world  politics  and  has  been  /applied  incon¬ 
sistent^.  Swedish  capacity  to  influence  .the 
East-West  balance  is  quite  limited,  but  "by  fos¬ 
tering  'peaceful  coexistence'  through  her  policy 
of  neutrality,  Sweden  protects  her  security  while 
supporting  on  East-Wc3t  balance  which  allows 
Sweden  room  for  international  economic  maneuvers." 
Analysis  of  Swedish  foreign  policy  uncovers  three 
patterns  of  sometimes,  inconsistent  activity  which 
.illustrate  the  accommodations  a  small  state  nay 
have  to  make  in  international  politics:  momentary 
concerns  for  national  safety,  cyclical  patterns  of 
international  activity,  and  legalistic  maneuvering 
rather  than  direct  confrontations. 


579 

Fernsu,  Friedrich-Wilhelm.  [GREECE  BETWEEN  THE  BAL¬ 
KANS  AND  THE 'MEDITERRANEAN!  Griechenland  zwischcn 
Balkan  und  Mittelneer.  'Europa-Archiv ,  v,  26, 

Oct.  10,  1971:  673-683. 

D839.E86,  v.  26 

The  position  of  Greece  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  European  continent  and  as  a  peninsula-archi¬ 
pelago  Jutting  out  toward  Asia  and  Africa  has  iira- 
1  ditionally  dictated  a  two-phase  foreign  policy1 
that  the  military  regime  in  Athens  has  not  al¬ 
tered.  Athens  has  pursued  a  successful  policy  of' 
detente  with  its  northern  neighbors— Bulgaria,  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  'Romania,  and  even  Albania  and  is  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  a  Balkan  "zone  of  peace  and 
collaboration."  Athens  is  also  seeking  to  enhance 
its  influence  to  the  South,  not  only  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  bases  in  Egypt  and  Libya  but  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  as  well.  Although  Greek  foreign  policy  is 
firmly  anchored  to  close  and  peaceful  relations 
with  Turkey,  the  latter’s  phenomenal  population 
growth  will  soon  upset  the  relation  of  forces  be- 
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tween -the  two  countries.  This  nay  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Greece's, rapprochement  with  its  north¬ 
ern  neighbors;  but  realistically -mir.ded  Greeks 
think  the  safest  path  lies  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  their  neighbor  across  the  Aege¬ 
an. 

S' 

580 

Feuer,  Lewis  S..  IS'  THE  COLD  WAS  REALLY  OVER?  Hew 
leader,  v.  5L,  Oca.  18,  1971:  7-12.  illus. 

HX1.H37,  v.  5!* 

Critics  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  who 
want  to  "close  the  books  on  Soviet  imperialism  and 
Chinese  expansioniim"  to  open  a  new  era  of  .detente 
should  be  aware  that  the  Communists’  long-term 
goal  of  world  domination  has  hot  changed. signifi¬ 
cantly.  -The  persistence  of  the  Soviet  drive  for 
imperialism  is  revealed  in  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine. 
In-Asia  the  domino  theory  of  the  successive  occu¬ 
pations  of  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  India  is 
a  fact,  not  a  theory,  for  "all  Leftists ,  Old  and 
New."  Only  the  United  States  has  been  consistent¬ 
ly  motivated  by  a  "politics  of  morality"  that 
forced' England  and  France  out -of  the  Suez  Canal, 
defended  Israel  in  defiance  of  American  best  in¬ 
terests,  and  sent  troops  to  Vietnam  to  defend  "an 
international  order."  Today  the  Communist  world 
division  between  China  and  the  Noviet 'Union  leaves 
three-major  powers,  each  on  gu&ru  against  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Each  would  like  to  see  the  other  two  at  war; 
while  the  Communists -hope  for  a  nuclear  engage¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  vould  be  content  vith  con¬ 
ventional  war.  At  the  same  time,  since  there  are 
rooson3  for  wanting  cooperation,  both  Communist 
states  are  likely  to  seek  friendly  relations  with 
Washington. 

581 

Forachungadienst  China-Archiv..  CPEKING-WASH1NCT0N: 

A  HEW  WORLD-POLITICAL  CONSTELLATION?]  Peking- 
Washington;  Eir.e  neue  veltpolitische  Konstella- 
tion?  China-Analysen,  v.  10,  Sept.  1971:  l-5< 
DS701.C356,  v.  10 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  projects  three 
coexisting  images  on  the  international  stage  that 
are. somewhat  contradictory  in 'practice.  To  some 
of  the  smaller  'states  of  the  Third  World,  China  is 
the  Mecca  of  woild  revolution  and  the  champion  of 
national  struggles  of  liberation.  To  the  Soviets, 
China  is  the  bastion  of  great-power  chauvinism 
bent  on  destroying  the  unity/of  the  Socialist 
vorld.  To  the  Chinese  and  r, ore  especially  to  Chou 
Ea-lai,  China  ir,  a  hegemq-ial  power  seeking  to  ex¬ 
ercise  and  consolidate  its  leadership  in  Aaitv  puch 
as  the  Mandarin  nationalists  .did  in  generations 
past.  It  is 'with  this  third  image  in  mind  that 
the  United-States  must  view  its  forthcoming  talks 
with  the  Chinese- leadership,  for  Peking  will  seek 
the"  rembv.il  or  thinning  out-of  the  American  mill- 
tap-  presence  in  the  Pacific. 

582 

FOUR -POWER  AGREEMENT  OH  WEST  BERLIN.  GDR  review, 
v.  16,  no.  11,  1971:  22-2b . 

DO 261.02,  v.  16 


Outlines  the  major  provisions  of  the  four-power 
agreement  on  Berlin  and  interprets  its  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  East  German  viewpoint,  stressing 
that  the- accord  is  applicable  only  to  West  Berlin 
and  thus  confirms  East  Berlin  as  the  capital  of 
the  German  Democratic  Rerublic  (GDR).  The  agree¬ 
ment  likewise  confirms  the  status  quo  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  (nf  World  War  II  and  explicitly  precludes. 
West  Berlin  from  ey'er  beintj  governed  -by  the  Feder¬ 
al  Republic.  The 'East  Germans  were  consulted  by 
the  Soviet  Union- during  the  Allied. negotiations, 
and  Socialist  unanimity  barred  any  concession  pre¬ 
judicial  to  GDR  sovereignty.  The  article  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  treaties  .of  Moscow  and  Warsaw  .ini 
the  Berlin  Agreement  provide  a  good  basis  for  a 
general  improvement  of  the  situation  in  Central 
Europe,  strengthening  security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe,  and  facilitating  international  legal  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  GDR  and  the  entry  of  both  German 
states  into  the  United  Nations. 


Furtak,  Robert  K.  CCOOPERATIOH  AND  STRUGGLE— THE 
JANUS  COUNTENANCE  OF  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY]  Koop- 
eratior.  und  Kar.pf— Die  Januokopfigkelt  der  sowjet- 
isehen  Aussenpolitik.  Osteuropa,  v.  21,  Aug./ 
Sept.  1971:  692-707. 

DRI.08,  v.  21 

Analysis -of  the  2bth  Soviet  Party  Congress  shows 
that- the- Soviets  are  conducting  a  two-sided  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  struggle  and  accommodation.  One 
side  of  this  policy  is  designed  to  expand  the  So¬ 
cialist  world  system  through  continuing  support  of 
national  liberation  movements  and  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Socialist  workers’  organizations  in  the 
capitalist  world.  The  other  side  is  aimed  at  de¬ 
tente  in  Europe  and  at  easing  the  burde.i  of  the 
arms  race.  Detente,  as  the  Soviets  see  it,  is  an 
opportunity  to  consolidate  the  status  quo  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  expansion  that  will 
come  eventually  as  the  capitalist  world  declines. 
The  Soviet  interest  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita¬ 
tion  Talks  and  other 'measures  to  reduce  armaments 
is  based  on  a  thrik-fold  requirement:  to  free 
funds  for  urgently  needed  domestic  programs,  to 
consolidate  the  bases  of  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client -statecy -and  to  "tame"  China’.s 
growing  nuclear  might.  The  compatibility  of  the 
Soviet  policies  of  struggle  and  accommodation  is 
evident.  The  Soviets  seek  to  secure  peace  through 
exploitation  of  the  fear  of  nuclear  war  and  popu¬ 
lar  resentment  against  arms  expenditures,  to  use 
tiiat  peace  then  to  strengthen  their  own  system, 
and  to  support  revolutionary  wars  at  little  ri3k 
to  themselves. 


581* 

Garrett,  Stephen  A.  THE  'LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM.  Center 
magazine,  v.  b,  July/Aug.  1971:  10-20.  illus. 

N&CPR 

The  Vietnam  War  points  up  the  moral  problem  in 
American  foreign  policy.  Most  people  agree  that 
national  security  is  necessary,  and  many  hold-  it 
part  of  American' tradition  that  it  is  Just  to  os- 
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siet  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  in  their  struggle 
for  fret  don.  A  case  can  he  made  for  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  terms  of  an  indirect 
-Communist  threat  to  II. S.  security,  for  "moral  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  war  .  .  .  cannot  he  divorced 
from  analytical  conclusions  about  current- military 
and  political  realities."  A a  good  a  case  cannot 
he  made  for  supporting  the, South' Vietnamese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  unless  any  system  is  regarded  a.  prefera¬ 
ble  to  a  Communist  one.  The  dreadful  destructive 
power  of  conventional  weapons ,  even  in  a  localized 
var,  and  the  blurred  distinction  between  combatant 
and  civilian  have  complicated  the.  moral  issue  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Many  Americans,  who  initially 
favor eV  the  goals  of  U.S.  involvement,  have  been 
turned  against  the  */ar  by  the  lack  of  "proportion¬ 
ality"  between "the  means  and  goals  sought;  TVs 
lessons  may  be 'derived:  substantiating  a  moral 
position  on  the  Vietnam  War  is  complicated,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  the  ends  and  means  of  - national 
policy,  and  one's  own  state  may  no  longer  be  "in¬ 
evitably  the  chief  defense  of  -right  and  Justice  in 
the  world." 


585 

Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949-  ) .  Prcsse-  und  In- 

fomationsant ■  CTHE  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE, FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  AND  THE  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  POLAND!  Der 
Vertrag  zwischen  der  Bundesrepublik  und  der  Volks- 
republik  Polen .  CBonnl  Presse-  und. Informations- 
amt  der  Bundesregierung  C 19703  288  p. 

JX697  1970.A5 

Off'cial  Government  publication  that  includes 
the.  ;ext  and  associated  documents  of  the  We3t  Ger¬ 
man-Polish  Treaty,  speeches  and  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  attending  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  comne'h- 
taries  by  Walter  Scheel,  Erich  Kdchenhoff,  Ernst- 
Wolfgang  B5ckenforde,  and  Han3  R003.  Selected 
press  comments  are  given  in  the  appendix. 


586 

Gregg,  Robert  W,,  and  Charles  W.  Kegley,  comps ■  AF¬ 
TER  VIETNAM:  THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLI¬ 
CY.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Anchor  Books,  1971- 
343  p.  E840.G73 

Includes  6  papers  from  a  symposium  held  Feb., 
1970  at  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents.— Preface.— An  introduction  to- 
future  directions  in  American  foreign  policy ,  by 
Robert  W.  Gregg  and  Charles  W.  Kegley,  Jr.— The' 
folklore  of  power' politics,  and  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  1970s,  by  William  D.  Coplin. — The 
security  of  empire,  by  Richard  J.  Barnet.— A 
third-world  averaging  strategy,  by  Max  Singer  and 
Aaron  Wildavskyv— Vietnam,  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America:  where  do  our  vital  interests  lie?  by 
Leslie  M.  Lipson. — Future  directions  for  United 
States  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  end  Eastern 
Europe,  by  Marshall  D.  Schulnan.— Toward  a  reap¬ 
praisal  of  United  States  foreign  policy  in  Latin 
America  after  Vietnam,  by  Martin  C.  Needier.— 


United  States  policy  in  South. Asia  after,  Vietnam, 
by  Richard  L.  Park. — American  foreign  policy  in 
Africa  after  Vietnam,  by  Immanue*  Wallerstein . — 
■American  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle ‘East:  to¬ 
ward  the  future,  by  John  S..  Badeau. — The  third 
world  and  American  politics,  by  Michael  K. 
O'Leary.— The  American  economy  after  Vietnam,  by 
Kenneth  E.  Boulding. 

A  collection  of  essays  publiahedin  connection 
with  a  symposium  at  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  focusing  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  post-Vietnam  American  foreign  policy  and 
examining  the  salient  American  foreign-policy 
problems  and  issues  of  the  1970's  which  have-been 
overshadowed  by  American  preoccupation  with  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 


587 

Hahm,  Pyong-choon.  KOREA  AND  THE  EMERGING  ASIAN 
POWER  BALANCE.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  50,  Jan.  1972: 
339-350.  D410.F6,  v.  50 

While- the  United  States  is  suffering  economic 
difficulties  because  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  Euro¬ 
pean  communism  is  threatened  with  disunity,  the 
Japanese  economy  is  booming.  The  emergence  of 
Communist  China  os  an  international  power  moti¬ 
vated  the  United  States  to  seek  a  rapprochement 
that  would  aid  in  inhibiting  Russian  "adventurism 
and  expansionism."  All  the  participants  are  play¬ 
ing  "checks  and  balances."  Korea  has  been  the 
pawn  of  this  balance-of-pover  struggle,  continu¬ 
ously  victimized  by  "dehumanizing  and  destructive 
violence"  as  it  tried  to  stay  neutral  and  non- 
-olined.  The  United  States  mu3t  be  a  shield  in 
Korea  against  Japanese  militarism,  and  a  referee 
helping  to  make  new  rules.  "The  chances  for  peace 
in  East  Asia,  however,  will  be  diminished  without 
American  involvement  in  South  Korea  as  a  force  to 
keep  Koreo's  neighbors  from  warring  against  one 
another." 


588 

Harrison,  Lawrence  E.  WAKING  FROM  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
DREAM.  Foreign  policy,  winter  1971/72:  163-181. 

N1CPR 

Differences  in  all  aspects  of  life  have  da3hed 
the  unrealistic  dreams  of  the  New  World  states 
marching  democratically  side  by  side  in  an  un¬ 
breakable  partnership  variously  called  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  or  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Latin  Americans  are  sensitive  to  these  differen¬ 
ces,  especially  to  the  disparity  of  wealth  and  ac¬ 
complishment  ,  and  as  a  result  anti-Americanism  has 
gj'own  from  this  lock  of  self-confidence  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States.  A  new  realism  is  in  order,  one 
that  recognizes  that  for  the  years  to  come  the 
only  uniformity  of  political  progress  in  Latin 
America  will  be  a  general  trend  to  the  left,  fre¬ 
quent  political  upheavals  will  continue  to  charac¬ 
terize  some  of  the  states,  socioeconomic  progress 
vill  continue  at  least  at  it3  present  rote,  and 
nationalism  will  be  the  dominant  political  theme. 
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The  United  States  should*  allow  Latin, American 
self-confidence  and  international  awareness  to  de¬ 
velop  hy  not  treating  the  stated  south  of  the  bor¬ 
der  as  an  American,  "responsibility."  The  rela¬ 
tionship  should  be  like  that  now  beginning  to  de¬ 
velop  between  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

589 

Head',.,  Ivan  L.  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  NEW  CANADA. 
Foreign  affairs,  v.  50'^Jan.  1972:  237-252. 

DU11.F6,  v.  50 

For  Canada  a  foreign  policy  "is  a  relatively  new 
acquisition."  Postwar  industrial  development 
thrust  Canada  onto  the  international  scene.  By 
19**9  it  had  developed  a  policy  standing  on  four 
legs-pthe  United  Nations,.. the  Commonwealth,  NATO, 
and  the  United  States ,  A  changing  and  crisis- 
filled  world  situation  has  stimulated  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  new' policy,  one  that  emphasizes  "th* 
quality  of  life  and  the  importance  of  hunan/feln- 
tio’ns."  Under 'trial  now  is  how  the  new  policy 
will  work  with  rt^aM,  to  the  United  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  period- of  increasing  anti-American 
feelings.  The  Canadian  faith  i3  now  being  sorely 
tried  bj  President-, Nixon's  present  imposition  of 
the  ten  percent  surcharge  despite  Canada's  long¬ 
standing  special. economic  relationship,  although 
the  return  "of  a  climate  of  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation"  is  hoped.  The  absence  of  pretentious¬ 
ness  and  desire  for  cooperation  of  Canadian  for¬ 
eign  policy  are  reflected  in  its  participation  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  duties,  its  concern  for  peaceful 
relationships  with, 'the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  con¬ 
tributory  memberships  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions"  and  Lo^Francophonie . 


590 

Hilsman,  Roger.  THE  POLITICS  OF  POLICY  MAKING  IN 
DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  New  York,  Harper  & 
Row  C19711  198  p.  (Harper's  American  political 
behavior  8eric3)  .1X11*17. HgU 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Analyzes  the  policymaking  process  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  and.  defense  policies 'examining  the 
roles  played  by;  the  President',  his  advisors ,  ca¬ 
reer  bureaucrats,  Congress,  the  electorate,  inter¬ 
est  groups  and  the  press  and  focusing  on  how  they 
Interact  and  what  pressures  are  exerted  on  them. 


591 

Hof'toann,  Erik  P.,  and  Frederic  J.  Fleron,  comps . 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Chicago, 
Aldine-Atherton - C 19713  1*78  p.  illus. 

DK27l*.H50 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents  .—Origins  of  the  cold'war,  by 
Arthur  M.  Schleainger,  Jr.— The  cold  war  , revision¬ 
ists,  by  William  A.  Williams.— United  St«,tes-Sovi- 
et  cooperation:  incentives  and  obstacles,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Tucker.— A  test  of  the  mirror-image  hypoth¬ 


esis:  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev,  by  William  Eckhardt 
and  Ralph  K.  White. — Ideology  and  American  policy, 
by  Bernard  S.  Morris.— Counter-ideological  uses  of 
"totalitarianism,"  by  Herbert  J.  Spiro  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  BarbiLr. —  The  Cuban  missile  crisis:  an 
analysis, of  Soviet  calculations  and  behavior,,  by 
Arnold:  iforelick.— The  limitation  of  strategic 
arms-,  by  George  W.  Rathjens  and  G.  B.  Kistiakow- 
sky.-- Recent  Soviet  foreign  policy:  some  patterns 
in  retrospect,  by  Marshall  D.  Shulman. 

Essays  dating  from  the> 1950’s  and  1960's  dealing 
with  contemporary  Soviet  fr  reign  policy  within  the 
broader  framework  of  international  relations. 

They  examine  the  internal  and  external  factors 
like  domestic  Soviet  politics,  ideology,  western 
diplomacy,  and  developments  in  the  Third  World 
that  shape  Soviet  policy  and  international  behav¬ 
ior.  " 


592 

Horowitz,  David.  THE  MAKING  OF  AMERICA'S  CHINA  POL¬ 
ICY.  Ramparts,  v.  10,  Oct-.  1971:  >*0-1*7 .  illus. 

AP2; R19 ,  v.  10 

Summarizes  the  course  of  Sino-American  relations 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  emphasis  on  the  part, 
played  by  American  business.  Horowitz  explains 
how  a  policy  of  containment,  first  developed  to 
isolate  the  Communist.  Government  and  encourage  its 
eventual  collapse,  was  replaced  of  ;er  interest  in 
a  more  flexible  policy  slowly  begl.n  to  take  3hape., 
Research  into  Aslan  studies  together  with  a  public 
education  program,  all  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  and  advised  by.  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  ,  prepared  'the  way  for  .  generally  positive 
:reaction  to  Nixon's  announcement  that  he  would  go 
to  China.  Horowitz  speculates  that  Nixon  and  Kis¬ 
singer  hope  to  gain  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War  and 
a  "front-line  position  in  the  current  oil  rush  now 
in  process  in  the  Asian  seas."  Horowitz  concludes 
that  the  turnaround  in  United  States  China  policy 
was  arranged  by  "those  long-term  corporate  inter¬ 
ests  and  powers  on  which  the  American  overseas  em¬ 
pire  is  built  arid  which  American  foreign  policy, 
by  the  grace  of  such  bodies  as  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign, Relations ,  is  designed  to  serve." 
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Hupka,  Herbert.  RETREAT  IN  BERLIN.  Central  Europe 
Journal,  v.  19,  Nov.  1971:  358-360. 

DB200.7.S71*,  v.  19 

Although  the  easing  of  restrictions  on  travel  to 
and  from  West  Berlin  and  the  opening  of  'the  sur¬ 
rounding  hinterland  to  visits  by  West  Berliners 
could  be  salutatory  developments,  the  four-power 
accord  on  West  Berlin  is  heavily  weighted  to  favor 
the  Communists.  First,  the  workability  of  any  ar¬ 
rangement  hinges  on  the  cooperation  of  the  East 
Germans.  Secondly,  the  Berlin  settlement  fails  to 
include  East  Berlin.  Thirdly,  the  recognition  is 
made  that  West  Berlin  is  not  governed  from  Bonn 
but  is  a  four-power  responsibility,  with  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  a  co-equal  in  West  Berlin  affairs.  Fi- 
na.il> ,  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  consulate- 
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general  in  West  Berlin  gives  the  city -the  appear¬ 
ance  -of  an  independent  political  unit,  something 
theSoviets  have  long  sought.  "It  certainly  looks 
as  if  the  Communists?  both  in  Moscow  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  East  Berlin,  vjait  and  will  reap  a  politi¬ 
cal  harvest  from  .the  Berlin  settlement." 


591*' 

Huyn,  Hans,  Graf  von,  comp.  COSTPOLITIK  IN  THE 
CROSS-FIRED  Ostpolitik  im  Kreuzfeuer.  Willy 
BrandtCsl  Zu  den  Ostvertragen  Cundl  BeitrSgeCnl 
von  Bruno  Heck  Cund  anderel  Seewald  Verl.,  Stutt¬ 
gart  C1971D  235  p. 

DD259^;H?8 

Includes  bibliographical  references . 

Contents,— Preface,  by  Hans  Graf  Huyn. — The 
treaties  of  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  by  Willy  Brandti— 
Soviet  Western  policy,  by  Bruno  Heck.-- Change 
through'  convergence!  by  Heinrich  B.  Streithofen. — 
The  Moscow  treaty,  by  Hans  Graf  Huyn.— The  Warsaw 
boundary,  treaty,,  by  Herbert  Hupka. — Policy  regard¬ 
ing  Gcrmany-aa  the  turning  point,  by  Karl  T.  Frei¬ 
herr  zu  Guttenberg. — Berlin:  key  to  predominance, 
by  Franz  Anrehn.— The  trade  unions  as  an  example, 
by  GHnter  Triesch.— The  pseudo-historical  thesis: 
"25  years  are  enough!"  by  Paul  W.  Wenger. — The  al-- 
ternative— a  policy  for  the  freedom  of  Europe!  by 
Alfred  Dregger. — Biographies  of  authors. --Append 
dix:  texjs  of  the  treaties. 

Appraisal!  of  the- Vest  German  Covernaent'3  Ost¬ 
politik,  vlth'.;:r.trlbution3  etiemoioning  and  oppos¬ 
ing  this  policy  and  placing  it  in  the  cross-fire 
of  "objective, criticism."  Huyn  holds  that  the 
party  unanimity  that  characterized  West  German 
foreign  policy  up  to  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  the  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of 
two  Germonys^.and  the  signing  of  the  Treaties  of 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  has  dissolved  and  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  polarization  of'«opinion  is  unprecedented 
in  the  Federal  Republic, 


595 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  AMERICA'S  EVOLVING  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  CHINA.  In  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  Boston.  Bulletin,  v.  25,  Dec.  1971:  2-18. 

AS36.Ab85l6,  v.  25 

Summarizes  the  remarks  of  members  of  a  panel  of 
Asian  specialists  convened  to  .discuss  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  recent  and  anticipated  changes  in  U'.S.- 
Canmunist  Chinese  relations.  The  panelists  at¬ 
tribute  the  recent  dramatic  about-face  in  Chinese 
policy  to  the  combination  of  friendly  overtures 
froi  the  Nixon  Administration  with  the  realization 
tha^,  in  view  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  disturbing  reemergence  of  Ja¬ 
pan  on  the  world  Beene,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  If  a  lasting  ac¬ 
commodation  is  to  be  achieved,  both  side3  will 
have  to  "disregard  the  myths  and  illusions  which 
have  clouded  so  much  of  their  past  history  and 
strive  to  achieve  a  reunion  based  not  on  sentimen¬ 
tality  but  on  a  realistic  analysis  and  true  under¬ 


standing  of  the  prebl'^s-  involved  in ’‘heir  cotopltA', 
and  crucial  relationship." 


596 

IUrkov,  S.  .-PEKING’S,  POLICY"  TpSttSDS  SSL  SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES.  International  affairs  (Moscow) 'Nov; 
1971:  17-21*.  '  D839.i$55»tA97l'i 

Chinese  foreign  policy  "reeks  great-power 
pretensions."  While  the  goal  of  Chine s  e  >f o  r  0  i  gn 
policy  remains  the  same — tounake  the  .i'eCjpie'ii '  Re¬ 
public  into  the  world's  major  superpovo.-'—Chit.a 
has  abandoned  the  tactics  of  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  new  ones;  At  the  same  time,  that' 
it  follows  a  divisive,  anti-Soviet  line  aimed; at 
undercutting  the  unity  of  the  Socialist  countries 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China  de¬ 
picts  itself  as  leader  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  and  protector  of  the  oppressed.  Even  when 
under  the  strain  of  deteriorating  relations  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  persistently  to  prevent  further 
erosion  of  relations,  Peking  continued  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Socialist,  countries '  fraternal  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  "The  Chinese  leaders'  at¬ 
tempts  to  shatter  the- socialist  community  by  means 
of  a  differentiated  approach  are  objectively  grist 
to  the  mill  of  the  imperialist  powers,  which  have 
been  trying  to  bring  about  complications  within 
the  world  socialist  system  by  'bridge-building' 
and  ideological  subversion." 


597  _ 

Jackson,  Keith.  NEW  ZFALAND  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 
Journal  of  Commonwealth  political  studies,  v.  9, 
Mar.  1971:  3-18.  JN2&8.J65,  v.  9 

Discusses  New  Zealand’s  relations  in  Southeast 
Asia,,  focusing  on  Wellington's  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  in  the  area.  Jackson  maintains 
that  the  official  explanations  for  New  Zealand's 
interest  in  Southeast  Asia  usually  reveal  an  un¬ 
derlying  fear  of  Communist  China.  He  concludes 
that  the  most  promising  course  for  New  Zealand's 
Southeast  Asian  policy  lies  in  direct  association 
with  the  states  of  the  region  through  internation¬ 
al  arrangements  like  the- Asian  and  Pacific  Council 
and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 


598 

Jain,  Girilal.  A  DIALOGUE  WITH  CHINA.  Survival, 
v.  13,  Aug.  1971:  26U-266. 

U162.S9,  v.  13 

"The  Times  of  India,  3  June  1971.  Reprinted  by 
permission.'* 

Domestic  preoccupations  and  outmoded  attitudes 
apparently  kept  India  from  responding  in  1970  to 
several  hints  the .  the  Chinese  would  like  to  im¬ 
prove  relations.  When  the  Pakistani  Army  ravaged 
East  3engali,  India  had  available,  and  should  have 
used,  several  avenues  to  better  communication  with 
China.  These  approaches  night  have  failed,  but  it 
should  be  noted  thot  China's  response  to  the  cri¬ 
sis  has  not  been  one  of  total  commitment  to  Pakl- 
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stah,  suggesting  that  Chinese  leaders  are  well 
aware  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  India 
can  exclude  China  from  a  voice  in-  the  subconti¬ 
nent's  affairs  only  if  it  has  the  full  backing  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  th«.  United  States,  which  is 
not  the  case.,  India! s  posit ion  would"  be  stronger 
if  relations  with  China  had  been  repaired*.  As 
matters  now  stand  lndia'"is  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  *ven  its  minimum  vital  inter¬ 
ests  without  Peking 1 ^acquiescence . " 

599 

JAPAN  IN  CURRENT  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Edited  by  Kajima 
Institute  of  International  Peace  CTokyo,  The  Japan 
Times ,  -19713  308  p. 

DS889.J33 

Partial  contents. — pt.  1.  Japan-U.S.  relations: 
The  Japan-U.S.  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security,  by  Morinosuke  Kajima.  U.S. -Japan  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  seventies,  by  Toshio  Kimura.  Impres¬ 
sions  of  past  American  Presidents  and  comments  on 
the:!Uxont Administration,  by-Koichiro  Asakai.— 
pt.  2.  Japan- and  the  Communist  world:  The  multi- 
polarization  of  the  Communist  world  and  Japan,  by 
Hisanari  Ynmada.  The  future  of  Japan-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions,  by  Kataushiro  Narita.  Views  on  Japan's 
territorial  problems,, by  Tokuji  Tokonani.  The 
Taiwan  problem  and  U.S. -China  relations,  by  Sadao 
Iguchi.  The  world  will  revolve  around  Peking,  by 
Saiji  Kasega^a.— nt.  3.  Japan  and  Asia:  A3  we 
prepare  for  the  1970's,  by  Snojiro  Kawoshimn.  Ja¬ 
pan's  role  in  the  post-Vietnam  period,  by  Kiichi 
Aichi.  Asia  and  Japan  in  the  1970' s,  by  Zentoro 
Kosoka.  The  rationale  of  an  Asian-Pacific  commu¬ 
nity,  by  Eiji  Wojlma.—  pt.  h.  Economic  diplomacy: 
The  Japan-U.S.  Security  Treaty  as  seen  from  an 
economic  viewpoint,  by.-Jieitgo  Fujil. 

Compilation  of  articles  from  the  Japanese  month¬ 
ly  Kokusal  Jlhyo  concerning  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  international  relations  cf  Japan  in  the  sev¬ 
enties,  and  viewing  the  future  of  U.S. -Japan  rela¬ 
tions,  Japan's  post-Vietnam  role  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  and  the  development  of  Japanese  relations 
with  the  Cocaunist  world. 
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Keil,  Hartmut.  CHEW  EDITION  OF  AMERICAN  ISOLATION- 
ISM71  Jlcuauflage  dess  omerlkanischen  Iso*utionis- 
mu3?  Frankfurter  Hefte,  v.  26,  Aug.  1971:  587- 
597.  AP30.F555.  v.  26 

Detects  in  recent  American  polit.  „al,  social, 
and  economic  events  a  tendency  toward  isolation¬ 
ism.  The  Nixon  Doctrine,  antimilitary  movements, 
and  demands  for  protectionist  trade  measures  point 
in  this  direction.  Disenchantment  with  Asian  pol¬ 
icies,  Keil  claims,  has  largely  caused  the  resur¬ 
facing  of  latent  isolationism.  The  Vietnam  War 
hue  brought  liberals  end  conservatives  together  in 
an  isolationist  coalition,  albeit  for  different 
reasons.  The  Administration  may  not  be  able  to 
stem  the  popular  tide  favoring  retrenchment,  he 
reasons,  because  CongresB  is  beginning  to  limit 
the  President's  initiatives  in  foreign  affairs. 


601 

King,  David  B.  DIPLOMACY  AND  POWER:  GERMANY, 'EU¬ 
ROPE,  AND  THE  FUTURE.  South  Atlantic  quarterly, 
v.  70,  autumn  1971:  &39-M8. 

AP2.S75,  v.  70 

West  Germany  may  be.  on  the  road  to  achieving  the 
European  hegemony  and- world-power  statut/that  Ger¬ 
man  arms  falledcto  obtain.  The  most  pLuilous  and 
industrialized  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  states  and  bordering  on  the  Communist  Ea3t, 
West  Germany  has  launched  a  successful  diplomatic 
offensive  aimed  at  detente  and  trade.  Even  should 
the  EEC  be  expanded  to  the  projected  10-state  com¬ 
munity,  West  Germany  will  remain  at  least  primus 
inter  pares.  But  West  Germany  is  also  'seeking  ex¬ 
panded  trade  with  the  East,  tod  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  the  type,  of  expertise  and  equipment  that 
West  Germany  can  prjvide.  -'If  the /Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  acts  moderately,  she  stands  a  very  good  chance 
of  becoming  the  nucleus  not  only  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  all  of  Europe  .  .  .  there  is  almost  no 
possibility  of  hej  extending  her  influence  by  mil¬ 
itary  force." 

602 

Kloss ,  Heinz;  CTHREE  DESIDERATA  OF  GERMAN  03TP0LI'- 
TIK1  Drei  Desiderata  der  deutschen  Ostpolitik. 
Mitarbeit,  v.  20,  Sept.  1971:  160-165. 

H5.M55,  v.  20 

T'-e  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  faces  three 
principal  problems  in  the  pursuit  of  its  Ostpoli¬ 
tik:  Berlin,,  recognition  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  and  the  Oder-Neisse  issue.  Responsibil¬ 
ity  or  the  last  two  problems  belongs  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  alone.  East  Germany  need3  West  German  legal 
recognition  to  achieve  international  status  as  an 
independent,  sovereign  state.  Once  Bonn  diplomat¬ 
ically  extends  recognition,  it  i3  likely  that  East 
Germany  will  use  some  pretext  to  sever  relations, 
for  East  Germany  could  not  long  survive  close  re¬ 
lations  with  its  free  neighbor.  A  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  would  be  the  declaration  of  u  loose  con¬ 
federation  of  the  two  states  with  provision  for 
the  indissolubility  of  the  arrangement.  Ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  without  reference  to  the 
bloody  expulsion  of  the  two  million  German  former 
residents  of  the  Ouer-Neisse  lands  would  not  only 
be  a  crime  against  humanity  but  would  set  a  dan¬ 
gerous  international  legal  precedent,  especially 
for  Third  World  states  with  their  minority  prob¬ 
lems.  A  memorandum  of  reservation  to  be  separate¬ 
ly  tendered  to  the  Polish  Government  at  the  time 
of  ratification  should  specify  that  treaty  ratifi¬ 
cation  does  not  imply  Bonn's  recognition  of  the 
legality  of  the  expulsion. 
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KozZovski,  E.  A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  POLISH-WEST  GERMAN 
RELATIONS?  Poland  and  Germany,  v.  15,  Jan. /June 
1971:  8-19.  illua. 

DW18.5.03P55,  v.  15 

The  unwillingness  of  West  German  government*  tt 
recognize  the  Oder-Netsse  as  Poland's  western 
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frontier  long  thwarted  Polish  initiatives  to  nor¬ 
malize  relations  with  Bonn.  That  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  finally  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  to 
affirm  a  frontier  that  history  had  already  made  a 
political  reality  may  be  attributed  to  the  new  So¬ 
cialist  Government  in  Bonn,  changed  power  rela¬ 
tionships  in  Europe,  and  the  atmosphere  of  detente 
occasioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow.  The  Treaty  of 
Warsaw  is  significant  because  it  indicates  that 
Bonn  is  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  revan¬ 
chist  policies.  The  doubt  remains,  however,  that 
"the  change  of  government  does  not  obviously  auto¬ 
matically  invalidate  all  the  West  German  aims  .  .  . 
Cand  that!  the  aims  of  Brandt  s  government  may 
well  be  the  same  as  those  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  ..." 


60L 

Kraft,.  Joseph.  THOSE  ARABISTS  Ill  THE  STATE  DEPART¬ 
MENT.  New  York  times '-magazine,  Nov.  7i  1971:  38- 
39.  82,  88-8</,  92,  9^-96.  illus. 

AP2.N6575,  1971 

Asserts  that  the  "Arabists"  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  suffer  from  careerism,  bureaucratic  overcau¬ 
tion,  and  a  biased  view  of  the  Arab-Isrueli  dis¬ 
pute.  Kraft  examines  the  parts  ployed  by  various 
interests— U.S.  Jews,  the  oil  co .panics,  the  other 
Government  departments,  and  the  Stat .  Department's 
own  Arabists — in  the  making  of  U.S.  policy  for  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  Arabist  view,  "the  Arabs  rep¬ 
resent  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States;  Isra¬ 
el  i3  a  headache."  Although  their  influence  de¬ 
clined  drastically  from  it3  peak  *n  the  immediate 
postwar  years,  the  Arabists  have  experienced  a 
mild  resurgence  under  the  Nixon  Administration. 


605 

KrSger,  Herbert.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  UNIVERSALITY  AND 
THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  German  for¬ 
eign  policy,  v.  10,  no.  5,  1971:  h00-h09 . 

DD261.1..D353,  v.  10 

The  ever-closer  interrelationship  of  interna¬ 
tional  problems  and  the  worldwide  consequences  of 
international  conflict  demonstrate  the  urgent  need 
for  implementation  of  the  often-endorsed  U.N. 
principle  of  universality  of  membership.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic,  which  has  subscribed  to 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  since  its 
founding,  lays  legal  claim  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  all  its  agencies  on  the  basis 
of  sovereign  equality  in  the  community  of  states . 
Although  this  claim  has  of  late  received  increas¬ 
ing  international  support,  the  imperialist  powers 
and  their  client  states  are  bent  on  denying  that 
membership.  The  West  Germans,  in  particular,  seek 
to  discredit  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Social¬ 
ist  state  by  characterizing  their  relations  with 
the  Democratic  Republic  as  "intra-German."  fhlo 
obstructionist  maneuver  Is  only  a  variant  of  the 
old  Hallstein  Doctrine  and  it  contradicts  a  dec¬ 
laration  made  by  the  Foderal  Republic  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow. 


606 

KyOzb,  Mori.  WHEN  THE. COLD  WAR  ENDS.  Japan  quar¬ 
terly,  v.  18,  Oct. /Dec.  1971:  392-hOl. 

DS801.J27fc,  v.  18 

Argues  that  Japan  must  improve  its  relations 
with  China  without  endangering  American  friend¬ 
ship.  This  effort  must  be  based  on  a  three-sided 
philosophy:  "first,  absolute  denial  of  war,  sec¬ 
ond,  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  third,  re¬ 
trenchment  and  ultimate  denial  of  state  .over." 
KyOzO  emphasizes  that  the  people  must  be  free  to 
choose  their  own  government  and  even  to  define 
their  own  country.  The  trend  will  be  toward  human 
rights  rather  than  state  power.  KyCzC  rejects 
American  policy  in  Asia  and  criticizes  those  Japa¬ 
nese  who  still  Teel  they  must  practice  a  policy  of 
rigid  anticommunism. 


607 

Leacacos ,  John  P.  KISSINGER'S  APPARAT.  Foreign 
policy,  winter  1971/72:  3-27. 

HSiCPR 

Examines  and  evaluates  Henry  Kissinger's  manage¬ 
ment,  of  the  National  Security- Council  (NSC).  Kis¬ 
singer’s  approach,  V  ;acacos  asserts,  has  caused 
some  revisions  of  foreign  policy  assumptions.  The 
bureaucracy  is  forced  to  think  hard  by  the  de¬ 
tailed  questions  in  its  studies  that  he  assigns 
and1  uses  to  formulate  Presidential  options.  Kis¬ 
singer  takes  special  pride  among  the  successful 
studies  in  those  prepared  for  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  These  studies  "have 
virtually  eliminated  the  narrow  adversary  approach 
to  arms  limitation  .  .  .  which  used  to  provoke 
bitter  intramural  controversies  leading  to  stulti¬ 
fied  international  negotiations."  The  NSC  studies 
identified  four  principles  of  military  posture  as 
guidelines  for  American  SALT  negotiators:  heed 
for  a  second-strike  capability,  need  for  stable 
forces  invulnerable  to  sudden  attack,  "the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  Russians  not  be  allowed  large 
leverage  in  the  parity  of  inflicted  damage,"  and 
adequate  defense  against  threats  from  third  coun¬ 
tries.  Leacacos  states  that  the  NSC  prides  itself 
on  its  contributions  to  the  Berlin  settlement  and 
the  new  China  policy.  He  adda  that  the  principal 
weaknesses  of  the  NSC  system  lie  in  the  areas  of 
international  economics  and  foreign  intelligence. 
"To  date,  Nixon's  foreign  policy  record  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  seizure  cf  opportunities,  and  so  the  NSC 
process  that  made  those  opportunities  apparent 
must  be  Judged  a  success."  Included  is  a  chrono¬ 
logical  listing  of  the  dates  and  subjects  of  each 
of  the  138  "National  Security  Study  Memoranda" 
prepared  between  January  196?  and  October  1971. 


6o8 

Lederer,  Herbert.  C PEACEFUL  COLLABORATION— ON  THE 
NEW  U.S.  POLICY  OF  THE  MAO  T3E-TUNG  GROUP'D  Fried- 
liche  Kollaboration— zur  neuen  US-Politik  dor  Mae 
Tse-Tung-Gruppe .  Marxistische  BlStter,  v.  9> 
Sept./Oet.  1971:  &-12. 

11X6. M32,  v.  9 
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The  anti-Socialist ,  anti-Soviet  coloring  of  Mao¬ 
ist  foreign  policy  was  highlighted  again  when  'Pe¬ 
king  accepted  Mixon's  visit  request.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Mao  group  to  play  into  the  hands  6f 
inperialiet  circles  in  Washington  cane  at  a  tine 
vhen  Peking  was  congratulating  Numeiri  on  his  sup¬ 
pression  of  Sudanese  Communists  and  abetting  CIA 
bandits  in  their  canpaign  against  Ceylon's  popular 
front  government.  This  is  not  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence,  a  policy  the  Soviets  have  long  urged  and 
which- the  Maoists  have  rejected.  It  is  collabora¬ 
tion  with  inperialisn,  for  in  the  visit  Washington 
seeks  to  retrieve  its  lost  international  initia¬ 
tive  and  to  salvage  its  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Putting  out  the  welcome  mat  for  the  American  Pres¬ 
ident  in  Peking  is  sabotaging  the  efforts  of  all 
peoples  struggling  against  U.S.  inperialisn. 
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Lippnann,  Walter.  TOE  WORLD  WE'RE  III.  Hew  repub¬ 
lic,  v.  165,  Nov.  13,  1971:  18-23.” 

AP2.H(?2lt,  v.  165 

"The ■•conversation  between: Mr.  Lippnann  and  his 
biographer ,.(CRonald3  Steele,  appeared  in  somewhat 
longer  form  in  The  Washington  Post.  October  10  and 
17,"  1971. 

An  interview  with  Walter  Llpptaann,  who  re3ponus 
to  questions  on  various  aspects  of  current  world 
affairs  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  discussion 
ranges  over  recent  changes  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
vis-a-vis  China;  shifts  in  the  global  balance  of 
power;  problems  in  the  Middle  Eost;:  the  Vietnaal- 
zation  policy;  iisues  in  the  interpretation  of 
postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy;  role  of  the  military 
and  the  economy  in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy; 
the  role  of  the  Congress  in  policymaking;  Nixon 
and  Johnson  as  Presidents;  the  definition  of  the 
national  interest;  and  technology  and  democracy. 

In  Lippaann’s  view,  the  international  system  is 
evolving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a  more  stable 
and  safer  multipolar  division  of  powers,  with  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Communist  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  perhaps.  Western  Europe  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  actors  He  recommends  less  activism  on  the 
part  or  the  vMted  States ,  suggesting  that  it 
abandon  the  "fo,  lish  globalism"  of  the  postwar 
years. 


blO 

Liu,.  Leo  7.  CHINA’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  HER  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS.  China  report,  v.  7,  May /June  1971:  3b- 
b2.  DS777.55.CM8b,  v.  7 

Traces  the  historical  development  of  China’s  nu¬ 
clear  capability  and  of  the  official  attitude  to¬ 
wards  nuclear  weapons ,  concluding  that  China  will 
become  a  formidable  nuclear  power  in  the  next  fif¬ 
teen  year3.  Liu  cites  official  statements  that 
have  consistently  stressed  that  all  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  should  be  destroyed,  that  China  would  never  be 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  China's 
nuclear  veapons  were  for  defense  only.  However, 
he  thinks  these  statements  outweighed  by  other 
statements  showing  the  change  in  attitudes  towards 


the  effects  of  Chinese  nuclear  weapons .on  revolu¬ 
tionary  wars  and  the  effects  of  its  nuclear  tests, 
on  the  great  power  nuclear  monopoly.  In  196b  Chi¬ 
na  stated  generally  that  its  nuclear  tests  offered, 
"encouragement  to  the  revolutionary  peoples," 
while  in  1969  it  asserted  that  the  tests  supported 
specific  revolutions  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Liu 
points  out  how  after  its  first  nuclear  test  China 
began  to  claim  the  breakup  of  the  superpowers'  nu¬ 
clear  monopoly  and  nuclear  blackmail. 
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Livingston ,  Robert  G.  EAST  GERMANY  BETWEEN  MOSCOW 
AND  BONN.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  50,  Jan.  1972':  297- 
309.  DblO.Ffi,  v.  50 

The  recent  Berlin  Agreement  "virtually  ensures 
the  emergence  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
CGDR3  as  a  full-fledgedvactor  in  the  politics  of 
European.-, security."  At  the -seme  time  the  NATO  al¬ 
lies  must  assume  that  only  the  West  German  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  officie'i  representative  of  all  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  Brand*  Government  .indicates ,  however, 
that'  it  is  willing  to  treat  the  GDR  as  though  it 
were  a  state,  thereby  retaining  self-determination 
for'  both  Gidc3  and  the  distant  possibility  of  fu¬ 
ture  unity.  The  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  East 
Germany  has  Btendily  built  a  stable  government; 
education-  and  science-oriented,  it  controls  the 
populace  by  improving  living  standards,  and  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment  has  .moved  from  its  original  hostili¬ 
ty  to  positive  loyalty.  Despite  its  apparent  sta¬ 
bility,  however,  'the  GDR  need3  the  Soviet  Union 
for  economic  and  political  support.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  that  the  ODRcwill  achieve  full  in¬ 
ternational  status,  including  U.N.  membership. 

Tlio  Brandt  Government  agrees  but  hopes  first  to 
confirm  by  treaty  the  "special"  relationship  of 
the  two  Gemnnys. 
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Lukas,  Anthony  J.  TOE  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN 'RELA¬ 
TIONS— IS  IT  A  CLUB 7  SEMINAR?  PRESIDIUM?  "IN¬ 
VISIBLE  GOVERNMENT"?  New  York  times  magazine, 

Nov.  21,  1971:  3b-35,  123-131,  138,  lb2.  illus. 

AP2. 116575,  1971 

Considers  the  role  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Membership  of  the  Council  includes  most 
of  those  who  have  had  a  significant  voice  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  over  the  last  30  years.  Influence  on 
Washington  officialdom  is  exerted  not  directly 
through  the  Council  but  indirectly  through  the  in¬ 
tricate  channels  of  "personal  ties  forged  among 
men  whose  paths  have  crossed  tine  and  again  in 
locker  rooms,  officers'  messes,  faculty  clubs,  em¬ 
bassy  conference  rooms,  garden  parties,  squash 
courts  and  board  rooms."  Recently,  the  Council 
has  come  under  fire  for  being  too  "establishment 
oriented."  Some  critics  have  saddled  it  with  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
many  outside  the  organization  and  some  inside 
would  like  to  see  major  changes  made  in  membership 
and.  political  philosophy. 
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McMahon,  William.,  PRIME  MINISTER'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
CITIZENS'  CLUB  DINNER.  In  Australia.  Dept,  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs.  Current  notes  on  international 
affairs,  v.  12;  May  1971:  .269-27*. 

JX1162..A33,  v.  *2 

Speech  made  at  the  Citizens  Club  dinner Sydney , 
May  13,  1971. 

Stresses  that  the  change  in  relations  with  Ja- 
>pan,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  preceded  the  initiation  of  ping-pong  diplo¬ 
macy..  While  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  remain  permanent  and  -powerful 
friends,  in  an  effort  to  build  a  peaceful  world 
and  a  more  powerful  economy,  Australia  will  extend 
its  trade  and  other  relationships  with  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  McMahory  asserts  that  Australian 
establishment  of  relatior^s  with  other  states  is 
done  in  order  to  achieve  an  advantage  and  does  not 
reflect  approval  of.  a  political  system  or  national 
policies .  The  Prime  Minister  wants  to  open  a  dia¬ 
log  with  China  and  proceed  cautiously  to  normal 
relations.  Cultural,  artistic,  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  ties  will  be  made  only  if  they  serve  Aus¬ 
tralian  security  and  defense  interests.  McMahon 
stresses  his  desire  to  act  only  in  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  Australia  and  to  preserve  political 
stability  in  the  Pacific  area. 


6l4 

McMahon,  William.  PRIME  MINISTER'S  SPEECH  ON  AUS¬ 
TRALIA -JAPAN  RELATIONS.  In  Australia.  Dept,  of 
External  Affairs.  Current  notes  on  international 
affairs,  v.  42,  June  1971:  333-338. 

JX1162.A33,  v.  Ii2 

Speech  to  the  Australian  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional.  Affairs  in  Sydney,  June  12,  1971. 

Emphasizes  cooperation  with  Japan  as  offering 
the  greotest  material  and  political  advantages  for 
Australia  and  "for  the  political  and  economic  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  South-East  Asian  region."  Austral¬ 
ian  objectives  in  closer  relationships  with  Japan 
are  to  assure  development  of  a  'broad-based  Aus¬ 
tralian  economy  and  an  independent  foreign  policy, 
to  give  developing  states  scientific  and  technical 
aid  to  enable  them  to  feel  secure  within  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  and  to  establish  a  stable  relationship 
among  the  other  major  powers  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion — the  United  Stales,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  McMahon  stresses  the 
importance  of  trade  to  the  development  of  the 
close  relations  with  Japan  that  will  stabilize  the 
Pacific  region. 
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Majonica,  Ernst.  CBONN-FEKIKG;  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  CHINA!  Bonn-Pcking;  die  Bezlehungen  der 
Bundearepublik  Deutschland  zur  Volksrepublik  Chi¬ 
na.  Stuttgart,  W.  Kohlhaaner  Ccl9713  259  p. 

DD259.lt.M267 

Bibliography:  p.  218-220. 


Contents. —Preface,  by  Federal  Foreign  Minister 
Scheel . — Introduction . --Prior  conditions . — Rela¬ 
tions  from  1949  to  1963. — The  year  1964. — Genaan- 
Chine3e  discussions. — The  years  1965  to  1966. — 
China  and  German  Ostpolitik.'— Economic  relations. 
— Evaluation . — Appendix . — Sources . — Bibliography . 
—Notes . 

Documents  the  history  of  relations  between  Bonn 
and  Peking  since  1949  by  hitherto  unpublished  in¬ 
formation  released  from  official  German  records. 
Majonica  ascribes  the  limited  relations  between 
the  two  states  to  each's  claim  to  an  exclusive 
right  to  represent  the  whole  nation  and  to  Pe¬ 
king's  diplomatic  relations  with  East  Germany. 
H3jonica  reveals  that  in  1964  the;  Federal  Republic 
attempted  to  revive  its  stalled  German  policy 
through  talks  with  Peking.  The. -foundering  of  this 
endeavor  was  not  a  result  of  the  German  position, 
a3  is~generally  believed.  Economic  relationships 
.have  hot  been  sufficient  to  lead  to  political  un¬ 
derstanding.  Recent  political  moves  by  Bonn  like 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  two  German 
states  have  likewise  failed  to  effect  a  change  in 
Peking's  position.  Peking  continues  to  support 
the  German  Democratic  Republic's  more  extravagant 
demands  and  to  view  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  as  ^  be¬ 
trayal  of  East  German  interests. 
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Majonica,  Ernst.  CTHE  PEOPLE'S  REFUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
AND  THE  GERMAN  QUESTION!  Die  Volksrepublik  China 
und  die  deutsche  Frage.  Europa-Archiv ,  v.  26, 
Sept.  10,  1971:  599-607. 

D839.E86,  v.  26 

Whatever  benefits  Mobcow  hurts  Peking.  It  is 
from  this  general  foreign  policy  principle  that 
the  People’s  Republic  views  the  West  German-Soviet 
renunciation-of-force  agreement.  Specifically, 
Peking  sees  the  Moscow  Treaty  as  strengthening  the 
Soviet  hand  against  China,  selling  out  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  and  providing  another  example 
of  Moscow's  indirect  accommodation  with  the  United 
States.  In  short,  any  Sino-Geraan  relationship  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  Sino-Soviet  and  Sino- 
Ancrican  relations.  The  Federal  Republic  should 
hot  entertain  great  expectations  of  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking.  The  Chinese  ore 
not  yet  ready,  possibly  because  they  wish  to  see 
first  a  normalization  of  relations  between  Bonn 
and  East  Berlin.  A  Bonn-Peking  agreement  should 
not  be  regarded  os  an  anti-Soviet  ploy,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  should  not  be  intimidated  by 
third  parties  from  concluding  such  a  bilateral  ar¬ 
rangement  . 
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Meier,  Christian.  CTHE  GERMAN  QUESTION!  Die 
deutsche  Frage.  Osteuropa,  v.  21,  Aug. /Sept. 
1971:  707-715.  DR1.08,  v.  21 

The  overall  impression  as  regards  the  German 
question  emerging  from  the  24th  Soviet  Party  Con- 
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grass  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Moscow,  when  ratified, 
will  fulfill  three  functional  goals  of  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy:  consolidate  the  political  and  terri¬ 
torial!  status  quo,  serve  as  a  model  for  future 
-treaties  between  West  Germany  and  Socialist  states 
-in  Eastern  Europe,  and  hasten  preparations  for  a 
European  security  conference.  To  prod  Bonn  into 
speedy  ratification,  the  Soviets  may  denounce  West 
Germany  as  an  enemy  of  the  peace,  seek  anti-Bonn 
arrangements  with  France,  exert  pressure  in  the 
Berlin  talks,  or  obstruct  further  efforts  for  de¬ 
tente.  The  Congress  also  revealed  that  the  'Soviet 
interest  in  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic  by  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  three  Western  powers  is. greater  than  ever. 
The  Soviets  see  the  international  climate  as  pro¬ 
pitious  for  settling  the  German  question  once  and 
for  all  through  international  legal  recognition  of 
two  independent  Canaan  states. 
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Molchanov,  IU.  2l»TH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  CPSU:  THE  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  POSITION  OF  THE  USSR  AND  CPSU  FOREIGN 
POLICY  TODAY.  International  affairs  (Moscow)1 
-Sept.  1971:  68-75.  D839.II*65,  0971 

Summarizes-  the  present  results  and  projects  the 
future  course  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  a3  reported 
at  the  2Uth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Congress  fully  approved  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  basic  principles  of  Leninist  foreign 
policy.,  renewed  the. struggle  against  imperialism, 
and  emphasized  the  major  role  played  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  preventing  another  world  war.  Also 
stressed  was  the  importance  of  economic,  scientif¬ 
ic  and  technical  os  well  as  political  cooperation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Socialist 
states.  The  comprehensive  peace  program  set  forth 
calls  for  a  conference  on  European  security  and 
five-power  talks  on  nuclear  disarmament. 
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Newhouae,  John.  DE  GAULLE  AND  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 
London,  Deutsch,  1970.  37 1  p. 

E183.6.*8N!«5  1970b 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents.— Foreword.— On  the  eve  of  power. — The 
General. — Seeding  the  quarrel. — Allies  at  cross 
.purposes. — The  education  of  John  F.  Kennedy. — Nu¬ 
clear  aid  to  France — the  great  temptation.— The 
psychodrama  of  Skybolt  and  Ranbouillet. — The 
Anglo-Saxons  routed.— Contact  with  Moscow.— Do 
Gaulle  between  the  blocs.— Decline  and  departure. 
—Reference  notes. — Index. 

Discusses  the  relations  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  focusing  on  the 
attitudes  and  policies  adopted  during  Do  Gaulle’s 
period  by  these  nations  and  on  the  issues  and 
events  that  rest  influenced  their  relations.  New- 
house  contends  that  although  De  Gaulle's  quarrel 
with  the  United  States  over  nuclear  and  strategic 
policies  reflected  a  real  doubt  about  America's 


commitment  to. the  continent,  his  objective  of 
guaranteeing  West  European  security  by  France 
aiorie  was  unrealistic.  Newhouse  concludes  that 
despite  the  mistakes  made  by  British  and  American 
leaders  during  this  period  "there  was  never  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  serious  business  with  de  Gaulle 
on  reasonable  terms." 
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Niu,  Sien-chong.  JAPAN  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  In 
U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff -College.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  .  Military  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  1971:  63- 
71.  illus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

Evidence  of  Japan's  growing  impact  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  everywhere,  and  not  surprisingly  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  adverse  reactions.  The  Japanese  them¬ 
selves,  however,  are.? uncertain  about  what  course 
.to  follow,  and  while  Japaneses  economic  penetration 
grows  apace,  the  political  posture  is  3till  low 
profile.  They  cannot,  of  course,  be  indifferent 
to  the  political  fate  of  the  region,  since  they 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  power  that  gained 
control  of  its  natural  resources  and  vital  sea- 
lanes.  Should  internal  disturbances  or  local  wars 
threaten  Japanese  interest's  there,  and  the  United 
States  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  intervene,  the 
Japanese  would  be  faced  With  the  difficult  choice 
of  whether  or  not  to  act  /in  their  own.  For  the 
mcraent,  despite  pressures1 to  take  a  more  aL-ive 
role  in  collective  security,  Japan  probably  will 
continue  with  its  present  defense  policies.  It 
would  like  to  expand  its, '  political  influence  to  a 
point  commensurate  with, its  economic  power,  but 
Hopes  to  do  so  with  nsumilitory  mean3  alone. 
Whether  this  course  is  a  feasible  one  in  today's 
world  is  open  to  question. 
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Olson,  Lawrence  A.  JAPAN  IN  POSTWAR  ASIA.  New 
York,  Published  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  by  Praeger  Publishers  C19703  292  p. 

DS81»9.E30H8  1970 

Bibliography:  p.  261-266. 

Notes:  ,.  267-277. 

Contents  .—Introduction. — pt.  1,  Japan's  return 
to  Asia,  1952-6U :  The  first  steps:  relations 
with  Southeast  Asia  and  India.  The  long  wait: 
relations  with  China  and  Korea.— pt.  2.  Japan  and 
Asia,  196^*-69 :  The  level  of  rhetoric:  Asia  as 
seen  from  Tokyo.  The  level  of  action:  Japanese 
activities  in  non-communist  Asia.  Conclusion:  a 
look  at  the  future.— Appendix  table.— Bibliogra¬ 
phy  .—Notes  . — Index . 

Describes  "the  slow,  often  only  half-grasped 
searchings  of  the  Japanese  between  1952  and  the 
present,  os  seen  through  the  complex  of  their  at¬ 
titudes,  actions,  and  policies  vis-5-vis  other 
Asian  countries,  for  a  national  role  expressive  of 
Japan's  true  interests  in  the  whole  region." 

Olson  finds  two  periods  of  Japanese  interest  in 
Asi«.  i»e.,  1952- 196U ,  and  196H  to  the  present. 

In  both  periods  the  primary  considerations  were 
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economic,  but  since  .  1961*  political  factors  have 
been  increasingly  important.  Olson  concludes  that 
"theiquestion  is /not  whether  Japan  should  play  a 
larger  role  in  Asia,"  but  what  should  be  "the  man¬ 
ner  and  spirit/of  the  role." 
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OPPORTUNITY. .IK- DEFEAT.  Progressive,  v.  35.  Dec. 
1971:  3-5.  'illus.  AP2.P8655,  v.  35 

The  seating  of  Peking  in  the  United  Nations  and 
the  U.S.  Senate's  rejection  of  the' foreign  aid 
bill  signal  the  end  of  an  era  in  U.S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy..  The  United  States  pursued  its  "psychotic 
perspective"  right  to  the  end'by  insisting  onva 
seat  for  Taiwan  and  reacting  petulantly  vhen  the 
nations  of  the  vorld -resisted  U.S.  pressure  and 
laughed  to  see  "a  bully  get  his  comeuppance." 
Similarly  the  Senate  reacted  against  "Administra¬ 
tion’  arm-twisting"  and  rejected  aid  that  had  been 
primarily  military  and  only  faintly  economic.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  emphasized,  however,  the 
United  States  does  have  a  responsibility  to  assist 
the  world's  poor  and  deprived,  but  the  aid  should 
be  effective  and  never  employed  "to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  oppressed  and  exploited  peoples."  If 
the  United  Nations  were  to  administer  the  American 
economic  aid  program,  it  might  insure  efficient 
delivery  and  keep  the  United  States  out  of  inter¬ 
national  arms  dealing.  The  .impact  of  the  two 
votes  of  the  last  week  in  October  should  convince 
the  United  States  of  the  need  for  change. 
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Pahl-Rugensteln ,  Manfred.  CHIXON,  MAO  AND  THE  EXI¬ 
GENCIES  OF  DETENTE!  Nixon,  Moo  and  die  Erforder- 
nisae  der  Entspannung.  Bifitter  fiir  deut3che  und 
Internationale  Politlk,  v.  16,  Aug.  1971:  785-792. 

D839-B57.  v.  16 

Recent  -disclosures  in  the  Unit  'd  States  demon¬ 
strate  the  gap  between  Waahingtor  s  publicly  stat¬ 
ed  poll iies.ond  its  covert  intent  ms,  The  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  reveal  how  poorly  the  vaunted  American 
democracy  really  works  and  how  American  admini¬ 
strations  flout  the  interests  of  their  allies. 
President  Nixon’s  announced  visit  to  Peking  re¬ 
veals  an  attempt  to  postpone  the  end  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  fighting  until  that  visit  and  then  to  ar¬ 
range  with  China  an  Indochina  conference  to  win 
politically  what  the  United  States  could  not  win 
on  the  battlefield.  Nixon's  failure  tc  consult 
with  Japan  and  his  European  allies  befc-e  the  an¬ 
nouncement  should  teach  the  German  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  not  to  rely  on  the  United  States.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  European  coexistence  and  cooperation, 
Bonn  should  recognize  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  and  participate  in  the  proposed  European  secu¬ 
rity  conference. 

62h 

Pavi6 ,  Radovan.  SIHO-US  RELATIONS  AND  THE  GE03THA- 
TEGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  TAIWAN.  Review  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  v.  22,  Sept.  20,  1971:  22-23. 

0839.^,  v.  22 


"There  must  be  no  mistake  about  certain  things-- 
relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  USA  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  does  not  mean  that  the 
United <■  States  has  lost  interest  in  Taiwan."  How¬ 
ever,  China  has  an  historically  legitimate  claim 
to  Taiwan.  China's  acquisition  of  Taiwan  will  be 
delayed  by  the  American  desire  to  maintain  Taiwan 
as  a  link  in  its  defensive  encirclement  of  China 
rather  than  by  American  amity  with  Nationalist 
China.  The  geostrategical  importance  of  Taiwan  in 
international  politics  lies  in  its  roles  as  a'  ref¬ 
uge  near  the  mainland  that  is  yet  far  enough  away 
for  independent  existence,  as  a  potential  offen¬ 
sive  base  against  China,  and, 03  a  locus  for  the 
political  presence  of  the  United  States  in  Asia, 

625 

Peck,  Joachim.  THE  GDR  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  SECURITY., 
United  Asia,  v.  23,  Mar. /Apr.  1971:  88-89. 

DS1.U55,  v.  23 

Without  recognition  of  the  Cerman  Democratic 
Republic  aB  a  legitimate  member  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  community,  there  is  little  hope  or  chance 
for  security  and  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nations- must  re¬ 
frain  from  Judging  the  attitudes  of  other  states 
in  setting  up  the  criteria  for  acknowledging  a 
state ’3  existence.  "Such  behavior  would  only  re¬ 
sult  in  replacing  general  modern  international  law 
by  anarchy  and  arbitrariness  in  the  international 
arena." 


626 

Polianov,  N.  EUROPEAN  REALITIES  AND  PROSPECTS.  In¬ 
ternational  affairs  (Moscow)  Sept.  1971:  3-10,  18. 

D839.I865,  1971 

Discusses  the  implications  of  and  reactions  to 
the  European  foreign  policy  initiatives  suggested 
by  the  2bth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Polianov  explains  how  the  Soviet 
Union's  initiation  of  a  political  dialog  with  the 
capitalist  states  of  Europe  makes  Washington  fear 
a  los s  of  influence  on  European  affairs.  He 
thinks  the  U.S.  position  in  Europe  has  slipped  be¬ 
cause  European  realities  have  changed  since  the 
formation  of  NATO,  which  prevents  good  relations 
from  developing  between  its  members  and  Socialist 
states.  Polianov  describes  the  agenda  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  security  conference,  notes  the 
American  objections  to  such  a  conference  and  as¬ 
serts  that  many  European  states  favor  a  conference 
but  are  deterred  by  U.S.  and  NATO  Intransigence. 


627 

Ra'unan,  Uri.  SOVIET  GLOBAL  POLICY  AND  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST.  Naval  War  College  review,  v.  2b,  Sept. 

1971:  19-29.  illus. 

NS.CPR 

The  Khrushchev  strategy  for  extending  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  Third  World  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  America  would  be  reluctant  to  use 
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its  great  military  power.  While  they  were  busy 
developing ea  first-strike  capacity,  the  Soviets 
attempted  to  create  the  impression  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  world  power  was  tipping  to  the  East.  Once 
they  had  achieved  that  position  they  thought  that 
a  "combination  of  international  and  domestic  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  West  could  be  expected  to  hamper  or 
paralyze  an  already  weakened  Western  will  to  the 
point  at  which  American  nuclear  weapons  would  be¬ 
come  practically  irrelevant."  Unlike  earlier  So¬ 
viet  strategists,  Khrushchev  did  not  think  in 
terms  of  appeasement  or  a-permanent  partition  of 
the  globe.'  He  planned  to  win  influence  gradually 
with  the  emerging  regimes  in  Afro-Asia  that  showed 
anti-Western  tendencies.  Although  Soviet  prestige 
has  suffered  occasional  setbacks,  the  Kremlin 
still  seeks  "to  change  the  world's  perception  of 
the  Russo-American  balance  of  power."  It  runs  the 
risk,  however,  of  miscalculating  American  will  and 
determination  with  grave  consequences. 


628 

Reischauer,  Edwin  0.  FATEFUL  TRIAIIGLE — THE  UNITED 
STATES,  JAPAN  AND  CHINA.  New  York  time3  maguzine, 
Sept.  19,  1971:  12-13,  46, .-1*8,  55,  58.  illus,. 

AP2.N6575,  1971 

Any  improvement  in  Sino-American  relations 
should  not  be  made  at  the  cost  of  weakening  the 
Japanese-American  relationship  that  has  been 
strained  by  recent  U.S.  economic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cy-announcements.  The  United  States-  and  Japan 
must  continue  to  strengthen  their  friendship.  The 
only  promising,  approach  to  China  for  either  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Tokyo  would  be  based  on  coordination  and 
consultation  between  the  two  capitals.  Despite 
their  differences ,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  similar  views  of  the  world,  especially  of  in¬ 
ternational  security,  and  "if  two  countries  with 
such  fundamentally  compatible  views  of  the  world 
cannot  cooperate  fully  and  easily,  the  prospects 
for  humanity  are  indeed  bleak." 


629 

Reshetar,  John  S.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  In..iis 
The  Soviet  polity;  government  and  politics  ,Jn  the 
U.S.S.R.  Hew  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1971:  298-3_.5 . 

JN6515  1971.  R>*7 

Bibliography  for  chapter  cited:  p.  388-391. 

Chapter  on  Soviet  foreign  -policies  and  relations 
in  a  work  intended  "to  provide  a  reasonably  thor¬ 
ough  but  relatively  brief  general  exposition  and 
discv'vuion  of  Soviet  politics."  Reshetar  dis¬ 
cusses  objectives,  motives,  organization,  and  tac¬ 
tics  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  the  So¬ 
viet  view  of  international  law,  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  peaceful  coexistence. 


630 

REVOLUTIONARY  RHETORIC  AND  PEOPLE'S  DIPLOMACY.  Cur¬ 
rent  scene,  v.  9,  Aug.  7,  1971:  9-10. 

EG701.C9,  v.  9 


Peking's  new  diplomacy;  has, had  no  apparent  ef¬ 
fect  on  its  -public  support  of  revolution,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Southeast  Asia.  While  the  Chinese  met 
with -national  leaders ,  Chinese  pronouncements  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  praised  revolutionary  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  same  leaders'  countries.  This  contin¬ 
uing  rhetorical  theme  -mc-y  be  intended  to  reassure 
the  North  Vietnamese  and) North  Koreans.  But  Pe¬ 
king  has  long  differentiated  the  relations  between 
governments  from  those  between  peoples,  and  the 
apparent  change  of  policy  is  probably  more  dictat¬ 
ed  by  expediency  than  by  new  attitudes. 


631 

Roberts,  Frank.  THE  GERMAN-SOVIET  TREATY  AND  ITS 
EFFECTS  ON  EUROPEAN  AND  ATLANTIC  POLICIES:  A 
BRITISH  VIEW.  Atlantic  Community  quarterly,  v.  9, 
summer  -1971:  184-195. 

D839.A85,  v.  9 

"From  an  article  originally  published  in  Affari 
Esteri,  Rome."  D839.E812 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Soviet-West  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Moscow  Treaty,  is  the  opening  it  gives  to 
an  improvement  in  relations  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  Poland  and  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  West  Germany  has  not  conceded 
anything  to  the- Soviet  Union  that  was  not  already 
irrevocably  lost  by  World  War  II.  In  return,  it 
has  won  Soviet  acceptance  of  West  Germany's  posi¬ 
tion  in  NATO  and  Soviet  renunciation  of  an  alleged 
right  to  intervene  in  We3t  Germany's  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  opening  to 
the  East.  As  for  the  other  Western  powers,  the 
new  03tpolitik  po3es  no  danger  "provided  of  course 
European  and  Atlantic  .policies  continue  to  be  purr 
sued  on  present  lines  and.  Germany  does  not  there¬ 
fore  risk  isolation,  either  through  the  withdrawal 
of  the 'U.S. A.  from  Europe  and) the  consequent  col¬ 
lapse  of  NATO,  or  through  the  failure  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  renewed  attempts  to  complete  and  enlarge  the 
European  Community." 


632 

Robinson,  Thomas  W.  CHOU.  EN-LAI:  A  STATEMENT  OF 
HIS  POLITICAL  "STYLE,"  WITH  COMPARISONS  WITH  MAO 
TSE-IUNG  AND  LIN  PIAO.  [Santa  Monica,  Calif. 3 
Rand  Corp.,  1970.  22  p.  (CRand  Corporation.  Pa¬ 
per!  P-4474)  AS36.R28  no.  4474 

Paper  prepared  for  publication  in  The  Aslan  Sur¬ 
vey.  Dec.  1970.  DS1.A492,  v.  10 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Describe,  Chou  En-Lai's  political  style  by  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  an  analysis  of  his  role  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  compares 
the  political  styles  of  Chou,  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  Lin 
PiaO;  and  speculates  on  Chou's  future  after  Mao. 


633 

Rogers,  William  P.  U.S.  SETS  A  NEW  COURSE.  U.S. 
new3  &  world  report,  v.  71,  Nov.  22,  1971:  30-34. 
illus.  JKI.U65,  v.  71 


«t-ut  on 
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636 

Schenke,  Wolf.  CWILLY  BRANDT'S  OSTPOLITIK]  Willy 
Brandts  Ostpolitik.  Neue  Politik,  v.  16,  Oct.  2, 
1971:  3rh.  H5.N377,  v.  16 

Bonn's  improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  stemming  from  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpoli¬ 
tik,,  and  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  for  stability 
and'd£tente  in  Europe,  stemming  from  it3  fears  of 
China,  the  Sino-American  rapprochement,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  superpower  configurations,  have 
strengthened  the  international  political  position 
of  the  Cerman  Federal  Republic.  In  fact,  the  So¬ 
viets  regard  West  Germany  as  the  surrogate  for  the 
West  European  bloc.  West  Germany  should  exercise 
its  nevly-von  political  influence  Judiciously  in 
defense^ of  German  interests,  one  of  which  is  sure¬ 
ly  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People '3  Republic  of  China. 


637 

Schlogel,  Dietrich.  C ROMANIAN  POSITIONS  VIS-A-VIS 
MOSCOW]  Runanische  Positlonen  gegenuber  Moskau. 
Aussenpolitik,  v.  22,  Sept.  1971:  5L1-552. 

D839.A885,  v.  22 


An  interview  with  Secretary  of.  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  who  responds  to  questions  concerning  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
regard  to  world  trade  and  relations  with  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic  of  China.  Trade  policy,  foreign 
aid,  relations  withallies ,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Communist  China,  the  Indo-Pakistani  ar.d  Arab-Is- 
raeli  disputes,  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  public 
opinion  at  heme  are  among  the  matters  discussed. 
Rogers  warns  that  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  United  States  automatically  will 
assume  additional  economic  and  defense  burdens  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  failings  of  friends 
anduallies.  In  the  future,  other  nations  will  be 
expected  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
international  security  and  economic  prosperity. 


631* 

Rostow,  Walt  W.  WILL  WE  SNATCH  DEFEAT  FROM  THE  JAWS 
OF  VICTORY?  Naval  War  College  review,  v.  2h, 

Sept.  1971:  3-18.  illus. 

N&CPR 

"A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Naval  War  College.” 

Defines  "victory”  not  in  military1 terms  but  as  a 
"stable  peace,"  and  asks  what  the  United-States- 
can  do  to  secure  that  goal.  Rostow  reviews  the 
recent  history  of  world  politics,  explores,  the 
arms  race,  and  emphasizes  advances  in  peace;  in¬ 
cluding  the  test  ban  treaty,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  a-d  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talk's. 

He  warns  that  progress  towards  peace  could  be  dan¬ 
gerously  set  back/ by  a  rapid  U.2.  w'tlidTrawal  from 
its  Asian. commitments.  Oscillation  is  not  a  via¬ 
ble  formula  for  world  peace;  firm,  responsible 
connitments  cannot  be. avoided.  Rostow  finds  prom¬ 
ising  trends  throughout  the  world  but  warns  that 
the  American  people  must  get  their  domestic  econo¬ 
my  in  order  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  play 
a  "critical  role  at  the  margin  of  world  affairs." 

635 

Saranovic ,  Mihailo.  JAPAN  AND  THE  SINO-AMERICAN  DI- 
AMGUE.  Review  of  international  affairs,  v.  22, 
Sept.  20,  1971 :  2G-22. 

DG39.Rli,  v.  22 

President  Nixon's  announced  trip  to  China  and 
recent  changes  in  the  conduct  of  American  interna¬ 
tional  finance  and  trade  do  not  indicate  u  cooling 
off  of  Japanese-American  relations.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  involve  "no  more  than  a  temporary  set¬ 
back"  because  Japan  will  become  America's  politi¬ 
cal  representative  in  the  For  East  after  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  withdrawn  militarily.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trip  caused  Japan  to  intensify  efforts  to 
establish  its  own  political  contacts  with  China  In 
order  to  avoid  any  surprise  Sino-American  agree¬ 
ments.  In  any  case,  Nixon's  visit  has  already 
produced  spectacular  results  simply  by  having  been 
announced.  China's  refusal  to  advocate  actively 
the  political  causes  of  other  Asian  nations  in  her 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  ia  a  progres¬ 
sive  step  that  will  stimulate  the  nonalinement 
movement . 


Romania  !.s  renewal  of  dts  treaty  of  friendship 
and  assistance  vith  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  meeting  of  Warsaw  Pact  defense 
ministers  do  not  presage  a  reconciliation  with 
Moscow.  Tl.ctd  gestures— part  of  Bucharest's  pre¬ 
carious  international  balancing  act— ore  offset  by 
an  exchange  of  high-level  visits  with  Peking,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  $250  million  credit  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  continuing  reaffirmations  of  Romanian 
independence.  Romania  owes  its  freedom  of  action 
to  the  prolonged  Sino-Soviet  conflict.  Despite 
the  Soviet  policy  of  intimidation,  the  Romanians 
feel  the  repercussions  of  a  direct. attack  against 
them  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  action.  As  insur¬ 
ance  ugainBt  application  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
the  Romanians  follou  a  hard-line  Communist  domes¬ 
tic  policy.  Romania's  independent  foreign  policy, 
however,  may  face  a  greater  threat  from  within  its 
borders  than  from  across  them,  for  foreign-policy 
is  no  substitute  for  domestic  policy.  Many  Roman¬ 
ians  might  prefer  to  follow  the  Hungarian  example: 
less  sovereignty  and  more  personal  freedom  in  dally 
life. 


638 

Schumann,  Maurice.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  HIE  UNITED 
NATIONS.  Vital  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  38. 

Nov.  1,  1971:  *t5-U9, 

PK6121.V52,  v.  38 

"Delivered  to  the  26th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  New 
York,  October  h,  1971." 

Clarifies  the  philosophy  underlying  French  for¬ 
eign  policy  by  asserting  that  support  for  national 
independence  of  nations  is  "the  manifestation  of  a 
profound  solidarity"  and  resistance  toward  any  he¬ 
gemony  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  true 
international  community.  Schumann  suggests  the 
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potential  benefits  to  come  from  a  European  confer¬ 
ence  and  emphasizes  the  link  between  security  and 
cooperation.  For  its  cvn  security  France  has  pro¬ 
vided  itself  with  the.-means  of  deterrence,  and  so 
has  avoided  being  forced  to  Join  a  power  bloc. 
Schumann  repeats'  that  France  stands  for  the  "exis¬ 
tence- of  national  entities— that „is,  organized, 
sovereign  and,  lastly,  equal  nations,"  each  having 
the  right  to  form  or  reject  alliances  without  com¬ 
pulsion  and  each  takingita, place  in  o  true  world 
community. 


639 

Seminar' on  Canadian-American  Relations,  gth,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Windsor,  1967.  CANADA  AND  THE -UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  WORLD  OK  THE  SEVENTIES;'  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  9TH  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  WINDSOR  SEMINAR  ON 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS  196’  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Wagenberg..  Windsor,  Ont.,  University  of  Windsor 
Prens  C19703  98  p. 

E8bO.S38  1967 

Deals  with  the  still  unresolved  international 
problems  of  the  late  1960's  which  affect  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canada:  the  future  of  NATO- and. of 
the  Atlantic  political  environment,  the  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  crisis,  international  trade  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  Vietnam  War,  relations  with  China 
and  the  Third  World,  and  +he  development  of  pro¬ 
cesses  for  the /management  of  international  con¬ 
flict. 


61*0 

A  SLOWER  BOAT  TO  CHINA.  Economist ,- v.  2I1O, 

Sept. -11,  1971:  H-15.  illus. 

H011.E2,  v.  aU\j 

As  tho  United  States  relaxes  its  attitude  tovord 
Communist  China,  Australia  in  forced  to  examine 
it3  position  and  to  question  its  defense  policy, 
economic  program,  and  political  role  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Preliminary  steps  towards  negotiations-  vith 
China  have  already  been  taken,  although  Australia 
must  stay  on  friendly  terms  with  Taiwan  and  Japan, 
the  latter  alliance  being  important  economically. 
It  in  unlikely'  that  Australia's  "small  but  highly 
mobile"  armed  force#  will  be  enlarged  as  long  an 
the  superpower  balance  seems  fairly  stable.  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  seem  to  be  more  on  its  own,  however, 
and  "greater  autonomy  from  the  powers  that  used  to 
hold  the  leading-reins  also  means  greater  risks." 


61*1 

Smirnov,  N.  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  OF  PEACE  AND  SECU¬ 
RITY.  International  affairs  (Moscow)  Nov.  1971: 
89-92.  D839. 11*65,  1971 

Why  is  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Coop¬ 
eration  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  no 
much  interest  to  other  nations  of  t.h*  world?  The 
Treaty  is  a  natural  step  in  the  con,  suing  consol¬ 
idation  of  friendly  ties  between  the  two  states. 
Indian  foreign  policy  aims  at  a  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  la  commonly  called  "positive  neu¬ 


tralism."  Since  both  India  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
seek  the  goals  of  pr ace- and  cooperation  among  the 
states,  the  Treaty  is  a  logical  Affirmation  of 
those  goals .  The  Treaty  in  no  woy.  refutes  the. In¬ 
dian  policy  of  nonalineiuent  but,  is  instead  an ‘im¬ 
portant  step  ‘in  strengthening  that'  policy. 


61*2 

StSndiges  Internationales  Koaitce  fir  die  Anerken- 
nung-der  DDR .  CGDR— RECOGNITION),  NOW!  DDR— Auer- 
kennung  Jetzt.  C 1971 3-  102  p.  (Konferenz  von 
Helsinki)  DM6l.'!*.Dl8' 

"Published  by  the  Standing'Comaittee  for- the 
Recognition  of  the  ODR." 

Contents.— Introduction, /by  Stellan  Arvidsoi.. — 
European  security  and  the  recognition  of  the  GDR, 
by  Maurice  Lambilliotte. — The  antifascist  GDR — a 
guarantee  for  peace  in  Europe ,  by -Arialdo  Banff. — 
Recognition  of  the  GDR— now!  by  William  Wilson. — 
The  neutral  states  and  the  German  question,  by  Ulf 
Sundquist. —International  law  and  security  inter¬ 
ests  demand  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  GDR,  by 
Gunnar  3  kaug. —Admitting  the- CDR  into  the  U.N.,  by 
R.  Ch'arvin  and-  R.  Weyl.— The  necessity  for  rela¬ 
tions  of  friendly  coexistence  between  the  GDR  and 
the  FRO,  by  G.  Fiilberth  and  W.  Abendroth. — Docu¬ 
ments. 

Articles  demanding:  immediate  international  legal 
recognition  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
flailing  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  not 
extending  that  recognition.  Arvidson's  introduc¬ 
tion  claims  that  the  peace  in  Europe  is  endangered 
so  long  as  Bonn  retains  any -vestige  of  the  Holl- 
stein  Doctrine.  The  easiest  way  to  induce  West 
Germany  to  recognize  itB  sovereign  neighbor  to  the 
East;,  the  writer  continues,  is  for  other  states  to 
recognize  the  Q)R  and  then  pressure  Bonn  to  do 
likewise . 


6b  3 

Steel,  Ronald.  A  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE  POLICY.  For¬ 
eign  policy,  winter  1971/72. 

N&CPR 

The  United  States  must  recognize  other  great 
powers'  spheres  of  influence  and  reject  the  policy 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of.power  by  achieving  a 
preponderance  of  American  power  in  every  area  in 
which  it  is  exercised.  The 'belief 'that  America 
can  insure  world  stability  and  intervene  anywhere 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  hard  to  take  se¬ 
riously  in  view  of  the  Dominican  invasion,  the  Cu¬ 
ban  missile  crisis,  and  the  Vietnun  War.  A  viable 
alternative  to  global  interventionism  could  be  a 
nature  spheres  of  influence  policy  in  which  the 
world  balance  of  power  would  rest  on  several  rela¬ 
tively  equal  power  groupings— the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  Chi¬ 
na.  The  guiding  principles  of  such  o  policy  would 
include:  neutrality  toward  all  revolutionary 
movements,  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  re- 
prosnive  governments,  and  avoidance  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  alliances.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United 
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States  turn  from  the  morally  corrupting  imperial¬ 
ism  of  Pax  Americana  to  solving  its  own  problems 
at  hone.  It  can  do  this  if  it  pursues  a  policy  of 
internationalism  based  on  cooperation  rather  than 
force. 

6LL 

"SUPER-B"  AND  THE  HEvJ  SOVIET -SURGE.  Newsweek,, 
v.  78,  Nov.  1,  1971:  29-32.  illus. 

AP2.N6772,  v.  78 

Under  the 'astute  managerial  direction  of  LeEnid; 
Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Union  has  "orchestrated  a 
huge- military  buildup"  and  waged  ah  activist  for¬ 
eign  policy, .commensurate  with  a  nuclear  arsenal 
second  to  none.  The  two-fold  purpose  of  this  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  exploit  every  American  weakness  and  to 
parry  any  threat  from  China.  let  Brezhnev  has  ex-r¬ 
eraised  restraint  and  sobriety.  The  Soviet  Union 
cautiously  avoided  overreacting  to  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  has  displayed  no  readi¬ 
ness  to  become  directly,  embroiled  in  a  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  "This  blend  of  aggressiveness 
and  accbmmolation  could  take  Moscow  far  in  the 
game  of  nations."  Although  Brezhnev  has  succe3sf 
fully  guided  his  country  to  this  new  pinnacle  of 
military  and  diplomatic  power1,  he  has  had  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  Soviet  economy,  especially  In  the 
fields  of  civilian  technolog;'  and"  trade.  The 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talk3,  however,  give  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  coats  of 
the  arms  race  and  reallocate  those  resources  to 
modernize  its  economy.  Nevertheless „  the  huge  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  capability  is  a -source  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  American  strategists .  While  'there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  are .preparing 
for.  .a  first  strike,  there  i3  apprehension  that 
they  might  "invoke  the  danger  of  a  ’Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  reverse,’"  blackmailing  the  West  into 
concessions  in  some  contested  area.  Increased  So¬ 
viet  self-confidence  may  result,  however,  in  a 
greater  willingness  for  negotiating  on  old  stale¬ 
mates  . 


6U5 

TABLE  TALK/REQUIEM  FOR  THE  COLD  WAR?  Center  maga¬ 
zine,  v.  U,  Sept. /Oct.  1971 :  51-57.  illus. 

N1CPR 

Round  table  discussion  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  that  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  cold  war  and  its  influence  on  American 
foreign  policy.  Among  the  issues  discussed  are 
the  effect  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  on  cold-war  poli¬ 
cies,  West  Germany's  Ostpolitik  in  relation  to  the 
Mansfield  Amendment,  the  Berlin  question,  arms 
control  negotiations,  and  the  future  orientation 
of  West  Germany  and  Japan. 


666 

Terrill,  Ross.  THE  800,000,000,  PART  II:  CHINA  AND 
THE  WORLD.  Atlantic  monthly,  v.  229,  Jan.  1972: 
39-5^i  57-62.  illus. 

AP2.A8,  v.  229 


Explores  Chinese  foreign  policies  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  world  arid,  in  particular,  describes 
talks  between  Chou  En-lai  and  the  Australian  labor 
leader,  E.  Gough  Whitlaw,  with  regard  to  three 
-Chinese  adversaries — Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States.  Japan  is  apparently  foremost 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  Premier,  who  sees  Japanese 
militarism  as  a  rising  throat  that  the  superpowers 
are  not  controlling.  Currently,  however,  the 
"military  encirclement  of  China  is  by  Russia,"  and 
Chouimade  veiled,  allusions  to  the  deceitfulness  of 
bis"  "nl.  them  neighbor"  and  "ally."  The  United 
States  may  be  a  potential  threat  but,  in  the  words 
of  one  Government  strategist,  "America  no  longer 
has  the  capacity  to  work  its  will  in  Asia"  and  its 
troops  are  too  expensive  to  maintain  03  a  control¬ 
ling  force.  Nuclear  power  cannot  effectively 
change  the  world  unless  it  is  feared.  The-Chinese 
do -not-  fear,  for  they  believe  the  "flagging  will" 
of  the  United  States  would  never  actually  perm.' V 
the  dropping: of  bombs.  Terrill  also  reports  that 
he  was  quizzed  about  American  policies  and  the 
thought  patterns  of  Henry  Kissinger. 


6L7 

Thomas ,  John  R.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  MILI¬ 
TARY.  Survey,  v.  17-,  summer  1971:  129-156. 

DKl.S5k9,  v.  17 

Illustrates  by  reference  to  major  Soviet  foreign 
policy  problems  with  Czechoslovakia,  China,,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Germanya  "that  while  the  So¬ 
viet  military-have  of  necessity  been  drawn  into 
policy-making,  because  of  the  strategic  and  na¬ 
tional  security  implications  of 'the  current  major 
foreign  policy  problems  confronting  ti.s  Soviet 
Union,,  they  not  only  do  not  have  the  dscWve 
voice  i.i  formulating  policy  but  in  many  ii-stances 
have  b-sic  reservations  about  the  external  poli¬ 
cies  fashioned  and  executed  by  the  current  politi¬ 
cal  leadership."  Thomas  concludes  that  Soviet- 
foieign  policy  is  made  by  the  political  leaders 
'who -have  aroused  military  opposition  because  they 
have  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  situation  from  the  military  viewpoint.  He 
suggests  that  the  current  Soviet  political  leader¬ 
ship  mi  gilt  be  replaced  for  this  reason. 


61(6 

Tussing,  A.  Dale.  EDUCATION,  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  TIE 
PCPEYE  SYNDROME.  Change  magazine,  v.  3,  Oct. 

1971:  18-26.  illus. 

132300. Ch,  v.  3 

Americans'  basic  attitudes  toward  conflict  and 
violence  can  be  explained  by  the  Popeye  myth. 
Popeye, •  the  good  guy,  is  attacked  vlthout  provoca¬ 
tion  by  a  bad  guy  who,  using  unfair  tactics,  is  a 
serious  threat  until  Popeye  manages  to  fortiiy 
himself  with  a  can  of  spinach  and  assert  himself 
by  knocking  out  his  opponent.  "The  Po,  eye  syn¬ 
drome  translates  readily  and  without  significant, 
alterations  into  foreign  policy."  The  United 
States  views  itself  os  operating  ori  high  moral 
principles  in  a  world  vhere  other  governments  arc 
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less  moral  arid  often  evil.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
typical  villain,  "a  dictatorship,  aggressively  ex¬ 
pansionist,  Ccmmunist,  and  godless."  The  Vietnam 
War  followed  the  Popeye  theme— the  Tonkin  Gtilf  in¬ 
cidents  were  called  unprovoked  attacks  on  the 
United, States,  and  the  bombing  in  response  was  de¬ 
signed  to  end  the  conflict  quickly.  The  U.S.  ina¬ 
bility  to  bring  about  a  quick  end  has  led  some 
critics  to  reverse  their  views  and  consider  the 
United  States  the  evil  aggressor.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  a  reappraisal  of  American  foreign  philoso¬ 
phy  will  follow  from  this  shift. 


UNDERSTANDING  U.S. -CHINA  RELATIONS.  Indiantown, 
£la.,  Center  for  War /Peace  Studies  of  the  New  York 
Friends  Group,  Inc . , /Nov .  1971.  72  p.  (Intercom, 

Occasional  paper  no.  '68) 

Z7l61t.l8lk8,  no.  68 

Contents. — A  skeletal  chronolc  j  of  20th-century 
China.— A  new  U.S.  policy  toward  China;  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  by  A.  Doak  Barnett. — Three  high 
school  teaching  units  on  China.— Syllabi',  curricu¬ 
lum  guides,  and  resource  units  on  China.—  Annotat¬ 
ed  bibliography.— Audio-visual. materials  on  China 
(annotated).— Organizational  resources.— National 
Committee  on  United  States-China  relations. 

A  resource  and  program  guide  to  Sino-American 
relations  for  teachers,  community  leaders,  and 
others  vho  have  a  responsibility  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  international  affairs.  This  issue  was 
prepared  to. meet  the  demands  that  will  be  placed 
on  educators  by  China's  bid  for  U.N.  membership, 
the  U.S.  President's  visit  to  Peking,  and  other 
developments  that  will  keep  U.S. -China  relations 
in  the  forefront  of  the  news  for  some  tine  to 


650 

Ushiba,  Nobuhiko.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES :  IMPACT  ON  THE  ASIAN-PACIFIC 
REGION.  Air  University1  review,  v.  22,  Sept. /Oct. 
1971:  2-16.  illus. 

TL501.A557t,  v.  22 

Assessment  of  Japan's  future  role  as  a  nonnili- 
tary  superpower  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  cen¬ 
tering  upon  Japanese-American  relations  and  the 
future  stability  of  the  Asian  Pacific  region.  The 
strategic  environment  in  vhlch  Japan  finds  itself 
and  certain  assumptions  held  by  the  Japanese  vith 
respect  t9  that  environment  are  discussed.  Ushiba 
aseerts  that  since  Japan  does  not  have  the  mili¬ 
tary  potential  to  influence  the  strategic  equation 
in  the  Asian  Pacific  region  in  the ■  .1970's ,  its  ac¬ 
quisition  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  existing  nuclear  triangle  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Communist 
China.  He  concludes  that  Japan  can  make  k.jc,. 

Ies3  precarious  in  the  future  arid  that  Tokyo  and 
Washington  mUBt  never  lose  sight  of  the  agreement 
of  their  interests,  especially  ih  a  peaceful  and 
stable  international  system. 


•  6'31 

Vari  Ness,  Peter.  REVOLUTION  AifD  CHINESE  FOREIGN 
POLICY;  PHCING' Sf SUPPORT  FOR  WARS  OF  NATIONAL  LIB¬ 
ERATION  .  Berkeley,  University  of  California 
Press,  1970.  266  p. 

DS7fcO.!*.V3lt  1970 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents.— Introduction:  Chinese  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  19^9-1969 ■ — pt.  1.  Revolution  in  theory;  the 
ideology  of  the  national  liberation  struggle:  Pe¬ 
king's  view  of  the  world.  Facing  the  enemy.  Chi¬ 
na's  program  for  revolution. — pt.  2.  Revolution 
in  practice;  Chinese  support  for  wars  of  national 
liberation,  1965:  Endorsement  of  revolutions. 
Relations  with  revolutionary  movements.  Selection 
of  targets  :for  revolution.  Support  for  wars  of 
national  liberation. — pt.  3.  The  great  proletari¬ 
an  cultural  revolution  and  Chinese  foreign  policy: 
The  cultural  revolution. — Conclusion. — Biblio¬ 
graphical  note.— Index. 

Examines  China's  revolutionary  ideology  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  expressed  in  its  foreign  policies  and 
pronouncements  about  other • nations .  Van  Ness 
first  presents  the  Maoist  theory  of  national  lib¬ 
eration.  He  then  surveys  Chinese  support  for  for¬ 
eign  national  liberation  movements -and  revolution¬ 
ary  activities  during  a  single  year,  1965,  carry¬ 
ing  his  examination  through  the  cultural  revolu¬ 
tion.  Van  Ness  finds  that  the  Chinese  use  support 
of  revolutionary  movements  primarily  as  a  way  "to 
punish  governments  that  do  not  prove  amenable  to 
adopting  pro-Peking  foreign  policies  and  to  serve 
os  a  threat  to  those  governments  that  night  waver 
or  be  undecided  in  their  future  foreign  policy 
orientations,"  while  the  goal  of  seeking  "to  rep¬ 
licate  the  Chinese  revolutionary  experience  and  to 
help  legitimate  Mao  Tse-tung's  claim  to  having  de¬ 
vised  a  revolutionary  strategy  suitable  to  condi¬ 
tions  for  all  of  the  Third  World"  is  given  lip 
service  only.  During  the  cultural  revolution, 
however,  this  goal  was  preeminent,  at  the  cost  of 
gravely  damaging  China's  national  interests  and 
adversely  affecting  its  longer-term  and  broader 
national  goals  of  reducing  U.S.  global  Influence 
and  achieving  a  radical  new  international  order. 


Vandenbosch,  Anry.  SOUTH  AFRICAN-OUTWARD  POLICY. 
Virginia  quarterly  review,  v,.  1<7,  autumn  1971: 
518-536.  AP2.V76,  v. 

South  Africa  has  long  been  interested  in  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  territory,  mainly  the  black-popu¬ 
lated  British  protectorates,  or  in  having  some 
kind  of  control  on  the  new  black  states  placed  In 
its  hands  prior  to  their  independence.  Prime .Min¬ 
ister  Vorster  reversed  his  predecessor's  policy  of 
cold  war  with  black  Africa  and  began  attempting  to 
reach  accommodations  with  the  hostile  states.  In 
return  for  acceptance  of  South  Africa  as  it  is — 
including  its  apartheid  policy— the  black  states 
are  promised  development  aid  and  beneficial  trade 
arrangements.  Seme  African  states  have -responded 
favorably,  but  others  have  reaffirmed  their  un- 
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y5 elding  hostility.  The  black-ruled  nations  bor¬ 
dering  and  surrounded  by, South  Africa  are  tied  to 
Pretoria  by  economic  necessity,  but,  because  of 
their  total  economic  dependency,  may  well  prove  to 
be  major  headaches  for  the, Afrikaner  regime.  "The 
basic  question  is  whether  a  prosperous  economic 
community  of  southern  African  countries  can  be 
built  within  the  context  of  profound  political 
differences." 


653 

VArma,  Shanti  P.  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  HIMALAYAS ;  A 
STUDY  IN  SINO-INDIAN  RELATIONS.  New  Delhi,  Ster¬ 
ling  Publishers  C19713  316  p. 

DSi80.85.V3  1971 

2d  ed.,.  completely  revised  and  enlarged. 

Bibliography:  p.  C3083-312. 

Contents.— pt.  1.  Historical  background:  In¬ 
dia,  China  and  Tibet.  High  tide  of  Sino-Indian 
friendship.  The  Bandung  Conference.  India's  Chi¬ 
na  policy. ~pt.  2.  The  fateful  years:  China's 
thrust  into  the  Himalayas.  Dispute  over  fron¬ 
tiers.  Military  build-up  and  diplomatic  align¬ 
ments.  India's  consolidation  of  relations  with 
neighbours.— pt.  3.  The  Chinese  ins'asion  and  af¬ 
ter:  Tactics  of  confrontation.  China's  military 
invasion  of  India.  Motives  behind  Chinese  inva¬ 
sion.  India'3  response  to  Chinese  aggression. 
India's  foreign  policy:  a  review.  Defence,  de¬ 
velopment  and  diplomacy. — Index. 

History  of  Sino-Indian  relations  that  examines 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  1962  border  dispute 
and  post-war  Indian  foreign  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams. 


65^ 

Vukadinovic,  Radovan.  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONS  AND 
FOREIGN  POLICY.  Review  of  international  affairs, 
v.  22,  Sept.  20,  1971:  23-26. 

D339-R1*,  v.  22 

After  World  War  I  American  trade  unions  became 
prominent  and  permanent  factors  in  the  formation 
of  foreign  policy.  Since  World  War  II  trade  union 
leaders  have  become  a  formidable  conservative 
force  in  foreign  policy  formulation  and  have  re¬ 
mained  "faithful  to  traditional  cold-war  con¬ 
cepts."  American  trade  unions  involve  themselves 
directly  in  foreign  political  activities  and  fol¬ 
low  a  precisely  outlined  political  program  which 
includes  the1 education. of  thousands  of  foreign 
trade  union  leaders  in  the  United  States  to  fight 
communism  and  rival  trade  union  movements .  The 
trade  unions  alined  themselves  completely  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  military-industrial 
complex— accepting  the  strong  anti-Ccczraunist  line, 
the  cold  war  and  the  need  to  keep  the  American 
military  engaged  around  the  world.  Until  the  po¬ 
sition  of  trade  unions  in  American  capitalist  so¬ 
ciety  changes  there  will  be  no  change  in  their 
cold  war  approach  to  international  relotions . 


655 

WAR  IN  ASIA— FAILURE  OF  U.S.  DIPLOMACY?  WHITE  HOUSE 
ANSWERS  ..CRITICS.  U.S.  news  &  world  report,  v.  71, 
Dec.  1971:  '68-70.  JK1.U65,  v.  71 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  on -the  Senate  floor  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  criticizing  Administra¬ 
tion  policy  in  handling  the  Tndo-Pakistani  crisis, 
together  with  a  rebuttal  to  these  and  similar 
criticisms  by  an  unidentified  White  House  offi¬ 
cial.  Kennedy  accuses  the  Administration  of  Sav¬ 
ing  failed  to  act  promptly  and  vigorously  to. avert 
the  outbreak  of  war,  of  being  far  too  sensitive  to 
the  viewpoint  of  the  West  Pakistani  Government, 
and  of  ignoring  the  acts  of  military  repression  in 
East  Pakistan  that  provoked  the  Indian  interven¬ 
tion.  The  Administration  spokesman  defends  Gov¬ 
ernment  efforts  to  find  a.  solution  to  the  crisis, 
and  denies  that  the  Government  ever  condoned  po¬ 
litical,  repression  in  East  Pakistan.  In  regard  to 
the  war,  the  Government  view  is  that  India  resort¬ 
ed  to  military  action  without'  sufficient,  cause  in 
what  amounted  to  "an  attempt  to  dismember  a  sover¬ 
eign  state  and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations." 


656 

Whiting,  Allen  S.  WHAT  NIXON  MUST  DO  TO  MAKE 
FRIENDS  IN  PEKING.  ,New  York  review  of  books, 
v.  27 ,  Oct.  7,  1971:  10-15. 

AP2.N655,  v.  27 

President  Nixon's  forthcoming  visit  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  will  accomplish,  little  un¬ 
less  both  sides  are  willing  to  make  concrete  con-- 
cessions  regarding  the  status  of  Taiwan  and  U.S. 
support  for  Chi ang, Kai-shek.  U.S.  military1 as¬ 
sistance  to  Taiwan  is  public  knowlerige,  but  evi¬ 
dence  now  available,  much  of  it  derived  from  the 
Just-published  Pentagon  -papers ,  indicates  that  the 
United  States  not  only  has  approved  and  encour¬ 
aged,  but,  through  the  use  of  air  power,  has  ac¬ 
tively  assisted  a  clandestine  Nationalist  campaign 
of  infiltration  and  sabotage  on  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land  from  the  maritime  provinces  to  Tibet.  Under¬ 
standably  enough,  Communist  Chinese  security  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  aroused.  Until  the  United  States 
makeo  clear  that  Taiwan  lies  outside  the  sphere  of 
its  security  interests,  neither -Communist  Chinn 
nor  Taiwan  will  be  inclined  to  take  seriously 
American  hints  that  it  wants  ,to  see  the  future  of 
the  island  settled  peacefully  by  the  two  Chinese 
antagonists  themselves.  After  Taiwan,  the  most 
pressing  issues  lie  in  the  critical  Northeast 
area,  where  Korea  is  a  focus  of  concern.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  to  stabilize  the  situation  in  that  coun¬ 
try— a  four-power  nonaggression  pact,  or,  as  the 
Chinese  themselves  have  suggested,  a  nuclear-free 
zone— would,  among  other  benefits,  redu-e  the 
pressure  on  Japan  to  acquire  nuclear  veapon3.  If 
the  U.S.  Administration  can  find  the  courage  to 
change  longstanding  policies,  and  "should  the  Chi¬ 
nese  reciprocate  by  adjusting  their  own  policies, 
the  conversations  in  Peking  could  U3her  in  the 
first  decade  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century." 
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Wolfe,  Janes  H.  BONN'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  DETENTE.  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  Journal,  v.  19,  Nov.  1971:  355-357. 

DB200.7.S7L,  v.  19 

Summarizes  East-West  German  relations  from  1961 
to  1971  vith  special  emphasis  on  Bonn's  policy  of 
detente.  Wolfe  iterates  the  secondary  theme  of 
Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik,  that  "of  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  barriers  which  divide  the  German  nation," 
of  supporting  the  rights  of  all  Germans  and  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  life  in  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic.  The  Chancellor  has  been  rebuffed 
in  these  efforts,  Wolfe  thinks,  and  East  Germany 
remains  uncompromising,  seeking  only  de  .jura  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  Federal  Republic.  Wolfe  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  "leadership  across  the  Wall  has 
only  a  dubious  interest  in  detente." 
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Young,  Kenneth  T.  THAILAND  AND  MULTIPOLARITY.  Cur¬ 
rent  history?.’/.  6l,  Dec.  1971:  327-331,  36!<-3£>5. 

,Dl(10.C82,  v.  61 

Thailand  already  is  actively  anticipating  the 
multipolarity  now  emerging  in  Asia.  "Multiple  di¬ 
plomacy  is  as  natural  to  Thailand  as  blades  to  a 
fan."  The  country  suffers  ircm  insurgency  and 
"pools  of  rebellion"  that  make  the  .Thais  increas¬ 
ingly  sensitiveto  international  shifts.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  current  U.S.  policy  has  been  interpreted 
by  Bangkok  as  a  public  insult.  There  are  fears  of 
eventual;  American  disengagement  and  withdrawal  and 
questions  of  how  long  its  defense  commitments  will 
be  honored.  Recognition  of  the  difficulties  that 
will  accompany  major  power  shifts  K«h  sent,  the 
Thais  to  talk  to  Peking  and  Hanoi  where  their, 
overtures  have  not  been  rejected.  They  are  also 
cultivating  economic  dealings  with  the  Soviets  and 
contemplating  the  role  the  Soviets  night  play  as  a 
counterweight  against  China's  growing  power.  Ja¬ 
pan  also  is  recognized  in  Thai  diplomacy,  since 
both  countries  suffer  from  uncertainty  about  Amer¬ 
ican  intentions,  and  Japan  will  probably  become  a 
major  power.  Thailand  influences  }thor  Southeast 
Asian  countries  who  watch  its  diplomatic  strategy 
and  whose  attitudes  and  ’  *ie3  nay  well  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  accoamodat  Thailand  works  out. 
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Yu,  Chong-ySl.  KOREA’S  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  EAST  ASIA 
DURING  THE  1970S.  Korea  Journal,  v.  11,  Apr. 

1971:  U-12.  D6901.K7,  v.  11 

The  power  of  Caasunist  China  and  the  potential 
power  of  a  rearmed  Japan  ore  significant  factors 
in  the  development  of  Korean  foreign  policy.  Be¬ 
cause  North  Korea  could  not  take  over  South  Korea 
without  Chinese  assistance,  the  alliance  and  de¬ 
fense  systems  entered  into  were  all  aimed  at 
checking  China.  The  U.S,  pullback  from  Asia  is 
bringing  on  end  to  the  old  alliance  ayatem.  South 
Korea,  whose  security  policy  was  founded  on  the 
commanding  American  presence,  must  now  seek  re¬ 
gional  defensive  groupings  on  a  basis  of  an  equal¬ 


ity  of  partners.  South  Korea  "needs  to  formulate 
a  foreign  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its 
isolation,  and  to  shift  its  foreign  policy  empha¬ 
sis  to  co-operative  diplomacy 'with  Asian  nations 
or.  an  equal  basis,  withdrawing  the  priority  given 
to, .relations  with  Japan  and  the  United  States." 
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Zagladin,  Vadim.  TURNING  POINT.  New  times,  Novv 
1971:  fc-6.  illus »  D839.Nlt83,  1971 

The  visit  of' Leonid  Brezhnev  to  France  marks  a 
turning  away  in  European  history  from  postwar  ten¬ 
sion  to  an  era  of  lasting  peace  and  cooperation. 
The  shift  of  balance  of  forces  in.  favor  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  increasing  unity  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  countries  have  paved  the  way  to  strengthen  Eu¬ 
ropean  security.  Soviet-Franch  relations  have 
steadily  improved  since  de  Gaulle’s  1966  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  "The  U.S.3.R.  and  France  were 
the  pathfinders  of  •»  now  European  policy  as  re¬ 
gards  relations  between  states  with  different  so¬ 
cial  systems."  The  Soviet-French  Declaration  of 
October  1971  stresses  the  importance  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  European  security  and  embodies  bilateral 
principles  which  if  extended  to  all  European  rela¬ 
tionships  would  bring  European  peace. 
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Abranowitz,  Morton.  MOVING  THE  GLACIER:  THE  TWO 
KOREAS  AND  THE  POWERS.  London,  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  1971.  26  p.  (Adelphi  papers, 

•no.  80)  U162.A3',  no.  80 

Contents. — Introduction. — The  major  changes. — 
Implications  of  change  for  policy  makers. — North 
v.  South— policies  towards  each  other. — The  policy 
choices. 

Assesses  the  impact  of  -some  recent  changes  in 
international  politics  on  the  problem  of  the  two 
Koreas,  and  offers  recommendations  to  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  altered  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Korean  problem  has  been  changed  pro¬ 
foundly  by  the  emergence  of  a  powerful  South  Kore¬ 
an  state,  the  intensification  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute,  the  reestablishment  of  a  Japanese  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  peninsula,  the.  partial  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  power,  and  the  moves  toward  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  United  States  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  The  danger  now  is  that  further  weak 
ening  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  will  trigger  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  Nort..  and  South,  and 
both  political  and  military  means  must  be  employed 
to  avert  this  eventuality.  Faced  with  a  new  situ¬ 
ation,  the  United  States  can  continue  to  act  along 
present  lines,  place  greotcr  reliance  on  Japan, 
or,  preferably,  combine  a  diplomatic  effort  aimed 
at  relieving  tensions  vith  a  commitment  to  prolong 
its  military  presence. 
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662 

Baldwin,  David  A.  THINKING  ABOUT  THREATS.  Journal 
of  conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  Mar.  1971:  71-70. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

Argues  -that  "threats  pervade  human  relations  and 
should  not  be  discussed  solely  in  terns  of  nuclear 
deterrence  or  game  theory."  Baldwin. focuses  on 
the  broader  context  within  which  threats  arc  per¬ 
ceived.  He  discusses  the  basic  concept  of  threat, 
threats  versus  promises,  the  coercivehess  and  the 
costs  of  threats,  the  role  of  ambiguity  in  threat 
relationships ,  and  the  relation  of  threats  to  de¬ 
terrence  policies.  Baldwin  concludes  that  bar¬ 
gaining  theory  is  a  useful  instrument  in  interna¬ 
tional  political  analysis  and  that  the  lack  of  a 
science  of  threat  systems  is  dangerous  to  world 
peace . 
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TOE  CHALLENGE  OF  BANC-LA  DESK;-. A  SPECIAL  DEBATE . 
Edited  by  Pran  Chopra.  New  York,  Humanities  Press 
C19711  159  P*  (Popular  books) 

DSLS5.BL92CL7 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Introduction:  The  stakes  for  India, 
oy  Pran  Chopra.— Political  confrontation:  from 
the  partition  to  Yahya  Khan,, by  Sisir  Gupta,  From 
martial  law  to  Bangla  Desh,  by  Mohammed  Ayoob.— 
Military  conflict:  Into  battle— unarmed,  by  R. 
Rama  Rao.  The  strategic  fall-out,  by  Rathy 
Sawhny.— Internal  colonialism:  Planning  for  dis¬ 
parity,  by  Arjun  Sengupta.— External  frame:  Shad¬ 
ow  of  the  big  powers,  by  V.  P.  Dutt.—  Critical 
base:  Tremors  in  We3t  Pakistan,  by  Dewan  Berln- 
dranath.— Appendix:  Conflict  in  East  Pakistan,  by 
Edward  S.  Mason,  Robert .Dorfman,  and  Stephen  A. 
Morglin . 

Collection  of  articles  chronicling  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Eust  Pakistani  crisis  from  the  parti¬ 
tion  to  the  alleged  repression  o."  spring  1971, 
outlining  the  impact  on  India,  and  criticizing 
American  preference  for  stable  but  nondemocratic 
Asian  regimes.  Although  a  cultural  gap  between 
the  two  wings  of  Pakistan  cay  have  contributed  to 
the  crisis,  Chopra  claims  that  "the  core  basic 
reason  was  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  ruling 
West  Pakistani  coterie  and  the  power  of  the  nailed 
list  which  was  given  to  it — in  the  name  of  democ¬ 
racy'.— by  the  United  States  and  Britain."  Chopra 
concludes  that  the  Independence  of  East  Pakistan 
is  inevitable. 


66L 

DAYAN'S  NEW  INITIATIVE.  New  Middle  East,  no.  37, 
Oct.  1971:  32-31*.  illus. 

DS63.1.NW,  1971 

Text  of  on  address  to  the  Israel  Army  Command 
and  Staff  College  on  Aug.  19,  1971  and  explanatory 
coscents  from  a  broadcast  Interview  reproduced  by 
the  Jerusalem  Post ,  Aug.  27,  1971. 

Stresses  the  need  for  administrative  measures  in 
such  disputed  territory  as  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 


Strip.  Since  Israel  does  not  plan  to  get  out  of- 
these  areas,  it  mus't  assume  the  role  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  established  government.  In, this  govern¬ 
ing  position  Israel  must  "devise/  a  pattern  of , liv¬ 
ing  and, situations"  which  can  at  least  be  tolerat¬ 
ed,  if-  not  liked, by  the  Arabs.  The  political  stat¬ 
us  of  the  inhabitants  will  eventually  be  clari¬ 
fied,  but  the  current  situation  is  tolerable  as  a 
transitional  phase.  In  a  second  explanatory  in¬ 
terview  Dayan  reemphasized  his  belief  that  Israel 
must  commence  work  on  the  problems  besetting  the 
territory  it  occupies.  In  the  Gaza  Strip  Israel 
must  take  responsibility  for  security,  transporta¬ 
tion,  housing,  and  other  human  needs.  It  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  housing  and  employment  to  the  refu¬ 
gees  that  will  provide  then  with  some  measure  of 
human  dignity  regardless  of  their  political  statr 
us; 
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Eckardt,  A.  Roy.  TOE .FANTASY  OF  RECONCILIATION  IN 
TOE  MIDDLE  EAST.  Christian  century,  v.  88, 

Oct.  13,  1971 :  1198-1202.  illus. 

BRl.Cl*5,  v.  88 

Likens  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  a  zero-sum 
game-,  "an  encounter  suffused  by  diametrical  or 
categoiicol  opposition."  Eckardc.  fears  that  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  the  warring  factions  is  impossible, 
and'  warns  that  even  hoping  for  such  an  outcome  may 
have  "consequences  that  are  counterproductive." 

The  Arab  countries  are  committed  absolutely  to  the 
obliteration  of  Zionism;  border  disputes. are  only 
token  issues.  Mo3t  American  observers  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  intensity  of  the  Arab-Israeli  divi¬ 
sion'  and  cling  to  the  illusion  that  the  "dispute" 
can  be  negotiated  or  resolved.,  It  is  fantasy  to 
claim  that  Israeli  withdrawal  to  its:> previous 
boundaries  would  win  for  the  nation  any  acceptance 
by  the  Arabs.  It  would  simply  be  a  loss  for  Isra¬ 
el  interpreted  by  the  Arabs  as  the  first  of  many 
before  the  Zionists  are  pushed  out  completely. 
There  will  be  no  peace  or  reconciliation,  only 
temporary  lulls  in  a  fight  to  the  death.  Eckardt 
closes  with  a  prayer  that  his  "exposure  of  the 
fantasy  of  reconciliation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
mistaken." 
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Frei  Kontalva,  Eduardo.  "LATIN  AMERICA— NO  LONGER  A 
U.S.  Si’HERE  C7  INFLUENCE."  U.S.  news  &  world  re¬ 
port,  v.  71,  Dec.  1971:  77-80. 

JK1.U65,  v.  71 

An  interview  with  former  President  of  Chile 
Eduardo  Frei  Montalva,  who  responds  to  questions 
concerning  the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
Latin  America.  Frei  discusses,  among  other 
things,  the  military  dictatorships  and  their  fu¬ 
ture,  the  Ccmmunist  and  Marxist  threat,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  violence,  population  control,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  encouraging  foreign  trade  and  capital 
investment,  and  other  aspects  of  trade  and  econom¬ 
ic  policy.  At  the  moment,  he  thinks  that  Latin 
America's  greatest  need  is  to  expand  its  foreign 
trade.  U.S. -Latin  American  relations  are  at  their 
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lowest  point  In  rerent  years,  largely  because  the 
United  States  has  no  real  policy  for  Latin  America 
and  is  motivated  principally  by  the  desire  not  to 
get  involved. 
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Haffner,  Sebastian.  BERLIN:  A  BREAK  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 
New  statesman,  v.  82,  Sent.  3,  1971:  291. 

APU.N6L,  v.  82 

The  Berlin  Agreement  is  an  "unqualified  boon" 
for  the  West  because  of  the  unexpected  reasonable¬ 
ness  shown  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  ties  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany 
will  remain  and  develop  "with  Russian  blessing." 
The  agrceability  of  the  Soviets  is  attributed  pri¬ 
marily  to  "the  Brandt  Government's  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  with  the  East  as  embodied  in  last  year's 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties."  The  successful  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  Agreement  has  improved  Brandt'3 
chances  for  reelection.  Only  the  East  Germans  are 
disappointed  with  the  results  and  their  reactions 
are  hard  to  predict.  The  Brandt  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  would  like  to  improve  relations  in  the  di¬ 
vided  country  and  is  "able  to  make  such  improve¬ 
ment  worth  East  Germany's  while." 
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harries,  Owen.  THE  GREAT  POWERS  AND  SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA.  Quest,  no.  71,  July/Aug.  1971:  35-^2. 

AP8.QL ,  1971 

Conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  after  the  Vietnam 
War  will  favor  an  expansion  of  Chinese  power. 

This  projection  is  usually  contradicted  by  the  ac- 
seition  that  deployment  of  Chinese  conventional 
forces  in  the  area  would  bring  about  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  Washington  and  the  retaliator”  nuclear 
attack  Peking  fears.  However,  China  has  ng  re¬ 
garded  most  of  Southeast  Asia  03  "lost  territory" 
within  its  sphere  of  Influence.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  by  1975  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
fieht  an  Asian  ground  war  and  that  China  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  nuclear  force  capable  of  withstanding  a 
fi.at  strike.  The  Soviet  Union  will  not  become 
involved  in  an  Aslan  war  in  view  of  America's  ex¬ 
perience  in  Vietnam  and  Moscow's  own  frustrating 
experience  in  the  Middle  East.  As  of  now,  Japan 
hcs  neither  the  means  nor  the  will  to  carry  out 
military  operations  in  the  region.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  catastrophic  were  to  happen  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Japan  will  most  likely  continue  its  "incre¬ 
mental"  and  cautious  growth .  A  successful  Chinese 
expansion  program  in  the  area  would  probably  cause 
Japan  to  rearm  and  coope;ate  with  the  United 
Staten  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  Southeast  Asia. 
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IlaoBner,  Pierre.  A  NEW  PHASE:  HOPES  AND  EQUIVOCAL¬ 
ITIES.  Review  of  international  affairs,  v,  22, 
Aug.  5.  1971:  10-12. 

D839.R1*,  v.  22 

Though  the  cold  wur  has  waned  in  Europe  in  the 
last  ten  years,  Europe  will  not  soon  become  a  re¬ 


gion  of  collective  security  inAWhich  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  states ,  blocs  and  regional  organiza¬ 
tions  are  eliminated.  Europe  is  the  center  of  a 
continuing  East-West. dialog  which  will  lead  either 
to  a  retention  or  transcendence  of  the  division^of 
Europe.  The  problems  and  contradictions  of  the 
present  European  situation  must 'be  acknowledged 
candidly  and  no  attempts  made  to  solve  them  by  ab¬ 
stract  methods  or  by  reliance  on  an  automatic  evo¬ 
lution  toward  collective  European  security.  The 
hoped-for  new  Europe  will  be  based  on  "the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  states  and  the  desire  of  societies  for 
both  integration  and  the  retention  of  their  diver¬ 
sities"'  and  not  on  bloc-; politics .  Relations  be¬ 
tween  and  within  alliances  and  states  will  broaden 
by  institutionalizing  multilateral  negotiations,, 
by  understanding  the  realities  oi"  existing  Europe¬ 
an  relations ,  and  by  establiahing  a  political  for¬ 
um  to  resolve  problems. 

670 

Henry,  Ern3t.  CIS  SECURITY  IN  EUROPE  IMPOSSIBLE?! 
1st  Sicherheit  in  Europa  UnnSglioh?  Blotter  fiir 
deutsche  und  Internationale  Politik,  v.  16,  Aug. 
1971:  793-798.  D839.B57,  v.  16 

Foresees  the  possibility  of  peace  and  security 
in  Europe  within  the  framework  of  different  social 
systems  despite  Europe '3  poor  peacekeeping  record, 
NATO' 3  aggressive  designs,  and  the  machinations  o» 
certain  East  Asian  circles.  To  support  this  fore¬ 
cast,  Henry  points  to  the  Soviet  readiness  to  en¬ 
ter  into  security  arrangements  with  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  encouraging  implications  of  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow. 
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Hinterhoff,  Eugene.  C PROBLEMS  ON  NATO'S  SOUTHERN 
FLANK!  Die  Problene  der  Sfldflanke  der  NATO. 
Wehrkunde ,  v.  20,  Oct.  1971:  505-506,  508-511. 

U3.W396,  v.  20 

Reviews  influences  and  developments  along  the 
Mediteiraneon  periphery  prejudicial  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Western  defense.  Hinterhoff  sees  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Turkey  03  making  that  coun¬ 
try  an  uncertain  oily  In  a  show-down  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  opposition  to  the  Greek  military 
government  runs  the  risk  of  driving  this  key  ally 
out  of  NATO.  The  Soviet  Union  is  actively  nurtur¬ 
ing  Croatian  disoiden.e  and  may  intervene  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  after  Tito's  death.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  NATO-oriented  government  in  Rome  ana  activity 
of  the  large  I  tali-..  Communist  party  undermine  the 
military  effectiveness  of  Italy.  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  be  an  effective  NATO  partner, 
but  the  social-democratic  governments  of  the  NATO 
members  oppose  Spain's  entry.  Although  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  certain  area3,  France  still  pursues  de 
Gaulle '3  dream  of  turning  the  Mediterranean  into 
"a  sea  of  reace"  under  French  hegemony.  Klnter- 
hoff  concludes  that  these  problems  and  perils, 
quite  aside  from  the  Soviet  naval  presence,  will 
not  be  easily  overcome. 
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Hunter,  Robert  E.  IN  THE  MIDDLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 
Foreign  policy,  winter  1971/72:  137-150. 

N4CPR 

The  United  States  , should  review  its  policy.^ob- 
Jectives  in  the  Middle  East  because  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  become  a  major  and 
permanent  outside  power  there.  U.S.  naval  forces 
should  continue  to  balance  the  Soviet  presence, 
for  by  "maintaining  this  stand-off  in  Mediterrane¬ 
an  seapower,  we  also  maintain  a  diplomatic  pari¬ 
ty,"  setting  the  stage  forsooe  future  understand¬ 
ing  oh  reducing  the  military  presence.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  futuro  the  United  States  should  exert  dip¬ 
lomatic  pressure  on  Israel  and  adopt  a  more- equi¬ 
table  flexibility  toward  the  Arabs.  In  the  long 
run,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
learn  to  share  responsibility  for  stability  in  the 
area.  Gradually  it  nay  be  possible  for  the  two 
superpowers  to  replace  the  military  emphasis  by 
trade  and  development. 
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Jack,  Homer  A.  REPERCUSSIONS  FROM  EAST  PAKISTAN. 
War/peace  report,  v.  11,  Oct.  1971:  17-18.  illus. 

JX19C1.W38,  v.  11 

The  United  -Nations  has  done  much  to  succi'r  the 
victims  of  the  East  Pakistan  tragedy,  but  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  achieve  a  political  solution  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  American  policy  of  continuing 
economic  and  military  aid  to  West  Pakistan  has  led 
to  the/deterioratidn  of  Indo-American  relations 
and  a  Soviet-Indian  treaty.  Private  American 
groups  are  how  moving  to  give  humanitarian  and  po¬ 
litical  support  to  the  people  of  East  Pakistan. 

The  crisis  has  shown  the  need  for  an  Indo-Amerlcnn 
friendship  society.  "The  Pakistan  situation  also 
points  to  a  lack  of  international  procedures  to 
detenu; ne  the  orderly  accession  of  a  people  from  a 
national  government."  Support  for  an  independent 
Bangla  Desh  vill  grow  in  the  United  States  with 
time,  but  it  may  well  take  a  new  American  Presi¬ 
dent  to  alter  policy  and  welcome  this  new  state 
into  the  community  of  nations. 


6lU 

Jha,  D.  C.  ROOTS  OF  INDO-PAKISTANI  DISCORD.  Indian 
Journal  of  political  science,  v.  32,  Jan. /Mar. 
1971:  lt-31.  JA26.I5.  v.  32 

Hostility  between  Ir.dia  and  Pakistan  began  be¬ 
fore  partition  of  British  India,  when  the  Muslim 
League  claimed  full  parity  with  the  Indian  Nation¬ 
al  Congress  as  the  representative  of  all  Moslems. 
Each  country  feels  that  the  other  constitutes  the 
main  threat  to  its  security.  Islam  is  the  basis 
of  the  Pakistani  state,  which  has  tried  to  portray 
India  as  a  Hindu  polity,  although  India  is  orga¬ 
nized  as  a  Becular  ctate.  Each  country  believes 
that  the  other  bears  it  a  deep-seated  hatred.  Its 
weakness  vis-a-vis  India  has  led  Pakistan  on  a 
world-wide  search  for  allies  and  friends  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  India  while  strengthening  itself.  The 


great  cultural,  social,  and  ethnic  differences  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  Pakistan  have  meant  that  in 
their  search  for  unity  of  the  two  halves,  "the 
Government  and  the  leaders  of 'Pakistan  have  to 
harp  on  the  only  two  common  links  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan — Islam  and  hatred  of  India." 


675 

Kidd,  Isaac  C.  A  LOOK  AT  U.S. -SOVIET  RIVALRY  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.  U.S.  news  4  world  report,  v.  71, 
Nov.  15,  1971:  110-111. 

JK1.U65,  v.  71 

An  interview  with  Vice  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr., 
who  discusses  various  aspects  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
naval  confrontation  in  the  Mediterranean — the  bal¬ 
ance  of  forces ;  extent  of  the  Soviet  naval  build¬ 
up,  rival  fleet  tactics,  Soviet  submarine  threat, 
and  possibility  of  an  accident's  escalating  into 
full-scale  nuclear  war.  Kidd,  who  .is  completing  a 
tour  of  duty  as  commander  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  dismisses  as  groundless  the 
fears  of  an  accidental  war.  He  is  emphatic  in  his 
assurances  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  succeed 
in  pushing  the  U.S.  Navy  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  warns,  however,  that  the  Soviet  aim  at  sea  is 
not  parity  bu„  superiority. 

676 

Kuntze,  Peter.  C PEKING  AGAINST  MOSCOW,  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  LENIN'S  INHERITANCE!  Peking  contra  Mosknu; 
der  Kampf  urn  Lenins  Erbe.  Miinchen,  Suddeutacher 
Verlag  Ccl971!  200  p.  (SVM-Tatsachen) 

HX51S . RLK825 

Bibliography:  p.  197-C2003. 

Contents.— Peking— the  new  center  of  world  revo¬ 
lution:  The  split  in  the  communist  movement.— 
"Fascism"  here — "fascism"  there:  The  opponents  os 
seen  by  one  another.— Struggle  for  unity:  Origin 
and  development  of  contention.— Comrade  or  crimi¬ 
nal?  Joseph  .Stalin  and  his  legacy. — "The  new 
Golden  Horde":  The  background  of  the  border  con¬ 
flict.— From  Marx  to  Mao:  The  main  theses  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Socialism — communis'  . 
Analysis  of  the  world  situation.  Peaceful  coex¬ 
istence.  War  and  peace.  iV-nsitlon  from  capital¬ 
ism  to  socialism. — Bureaucrats  in  distress:  The 
Chinese  challenge.— Sources  and  bibliography. 

Surveys  the  origin,  development,  and  issues  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  Kuntze  focuses  on  the 
Ideological  differences  between  the  two  powers. 

Hr  concludes  that  the  Chinese  challenge  lies  not 
in  a  "yellow  peril"  and  its  aggressiveness,  "but 
in  the  'spiritual  atonic  bomb,'  the  'Thoughts  of 
Mao  T3e-tung. '" 

677 

LOOKING  TOWARD  PEACE.  Midstream,  v.  17,  Nov.  1971: 
3-19.  DSll»9.A336,  v.  17 

Excerpted  from  Ha'aretz.  Apr.  30,  1971. 

A  syonoslua  on  "the  problems  and  opportunities" 
that  confront  Israel  after  peace  with  the  Arabs, 
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dealing  with  postwar  readjustments  in -regard  to 
defense,,  international  relations,  economics,  fi¬ 
nance,  industrial  production,  and  soci.ty.  Par¬ 
ticipating  were  representatives  of  the'  Israeli 
Government,  the  military,  the  Histadrut,  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Communist  Party,  and  Tel  Aviv  University. 

678 

Mahncke'.  Dieter.  CTHE  FOUR-POWER  AGREEMENT  OH  BER¬ 
LIN:  TALLY  AND  PROSPECTS]'  Das  Viermachte-Abkom- 
men  uoer  Berlin:  Bilans  und  Aussichten.  Europa- 
Archiv,  v.  26,  Oct.  25,  1971:  703-711*. 

D339.E86,  v.  26 

Sketches  the  bases,  advantages,  and  significance 
of  the  Four-Power  Agreement  on  Berlin  for  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  and  the  jxissible  effects  of  the 
settlement . for  East-We3t  relationships.  Mahncke 
believes  that  even  should  difficulties  arise  in 
the  current  technical  discussion  between  East  and 
West  Germany,  the  final  outcome  of  the  settlement 
is  not  in  doubt.  As  a  result  of  the  settlement 
and  their  part  in  the  negotiations  with  Bonn,  the 
East  Germans  may  find  their  status  enhanced  in  in¬ 
tra-German  questions.  Their  freedom  of  action 
will  continue  to  be  circumscribed  by-  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy,  vhich  perhaps  was  one  of  the  Soviet 
goals.  In  the  long  term,  the  Berlin  settlement 
will  provide  a  modus  vlvendi  in  Europe  and  ease 
the  burden  of  Europe's  division.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Agreement,  however,  Mahncke  warns, 
rests  on  a  continuing  European  detente  and  Pan- 
kow's  willingness  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  Berlin  situation.  If  tension  should  again  set 
in,  or  if  the  Berlin  Agreement  means  for  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  only  the  postponement  of  an  unaltered  goal, 
they  and  the  East  Germans  can  surely  find  a  pre¬ 
tense  to  apply  pressure  despite  the  Agreement. 
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Marks,  Donald  M.  THE  USSURI  RIVER  INCIDENT  AS  A 
FACTOR  IN  CHINESE  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Air  University 
review,  v.  22,  July /Aug.  1971:  53-63-  illus. 

TL501.A5571*.  v.  22 

Ponders  the  reasons  for  the  Ussuri  River  inci¬ 
dent,  reconstructs  the  battle  itself,  and  attrib¬ 
utes  it  to  international  power  politics.  The  So¬ 
viets  and  the  Chinese  agree  that  the  border  prob¬ 
lem  did  not  come  about  because  of  the  presence  of 
a  mutual  frontier,  although  the  border  issue  later 
became  a  major  point  in  the  Uino-Soviet  split. 
There  really  is  little  to  settle  as  regards  the 
border  treaties,  >fet  the  Chinese  have  remained 
adamant.  Marks  explains  that  the  deadlock  is  nei¬ 
ther  purely  on  ideological  confrontation  nor  a 
clash  of  rival  interests .  Rather,  he  concludes, 
"it  is  a  grinding  fusion  of  both  ...  a  classic 
example  of  power  politics  between  tvo  leading 
vorld  powers  with  the  prize  .  .  .  control  of  the 
international  Communist  movement." 

680 

Mates,  Leo.  THE  BERLIN  QUESTION  AND  U3A-USSR  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Review  of  International  affairs,  v.  22, 
Oct.  5,  1971:  5-7-  D839.Rk,  v.  22 


The  Berlin  question  is  the  central  problem  in 
intra-European  relations  and  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  bargain¬ 
ing  between  the.  big  powers'  cannot  produce  perma¬ 
nent  solutions  but  does  create  instability.  The 
only  answer  to  the  Berlin  question-lies  in  new  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  whole  range  of  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  European  relations .  Since  neither  power  will 
allow  the  unification  or  final  division  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union^will 
remain  in  confrontation  in  Europe  and  Berlin  will 
continue  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  controversy. 


681 

Michener,  James  A.  A  LAMENT  FOR  PAKISTAN.  New  York 
times  magazine,  Jan.  9,  1972:  11-13,  39,  hi,  1*3- 
!*!*,  1»6,  h8,  56,  58. 

AP2.N6575,  1972 

Describes  the  cultural  roots  of  the  East  Bengali 
secession  movement  and  speculates  on  the  prospects 
of  Bangladesh  and  the  remainder  of  truncated  Paki¬ 
stan.  Religion,  the  only  bond  between  the  two 
halves  of  Pakistan,  proved  to  be  too  weak  a  link 
to  withstand  the  centrifugal  forces  of  racial, 
linguistic,  economic  and  cultural  diversity.  Of 
the  alternatives  now  open  to'Banglndosh,  incorpor¬ 
ation  into  the  Indian  state  of  West  Bengal,  with 
which  it  forms  a  natural  economic  unit,  would  seem 
to  be  the. most  promising.  As  to  Pakistan,  its 
chief  worries  are  not  economic  but  geopolitical: 
surrounded  by  claimants  to  one  piece  or  another  of 
its  territory,  it  lives,  much  like  Poland  for  most 
of  its  existence,  with  the  ever-present  threat  of 
partition  by  rapacious  neighbors. 


682 

Navrocki,  Joachim.  [FOCAL  POINT  BERLIN;  POLITICAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  REALITIES!  Brennpunkt  Berlin;  poli- 
tlache  und  wirtschaftliche  Realitfiten.  K81n,  Ver- 
lag  Wlssenschaft  und  Politik  Ccl9713  153  p. 

DD881.N33 

Bibliography:  p.  153. 

Argues  for  a  Berlin  settlement  that  recognizes 
the  legal,  financial,  and  economic  relationships 
of  the  city  with  the  German  Federal  Republic,  free 
and  unhindered  movement  to  and  from  the  city,  und 
the  right  of  West  Berliners  to  visit  East  Berlin 
and  tile  German  Democratic  Republic  on  at  least  the 
same  footing  as  West  Germans.  Navrocki  holds  that 
the  outcome  of  the  current  four-power  negotiations 
will  measure  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
seeking  detente  with  the  West. 


683 

Oxtoby,  Willard  G.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  FROM  POLEMIC 
TO  ACCOMMODATION.  Christion  century,  v.  88, 

Oct.  13,  1971:  1192-1197.  Ulus. 

BRl.Cl*5,  v.  88 

Explains  the  position  of  Protestant  biblical 
scholars  vho  attempt  to  understand  the  Arab  view¬ 
point  and  are  sometimes  critical  of  Israeli  poll- 
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cies  in  Palestine.  Oxtoby  is  skeptical  of  claims 
that  Israel  was  in  danger  of  destruction  in  196T. 
and  considers  it  an  exaggeration  to  "interpret  Is¬ 
rael's  victory  as  a  divine  deliverance."  Rather, 
the  extensive  invasion  of  the  Sinai  and  the  entire 
West  Bank  suggests  that  these  territorial  goals 
had  been  predefined.  Oxtoby  believes  that  the 
Palestinian  viewpoint  requires  a  more  sympathetic 
hearing  than  it  has  received.  He  would  like  to 
see  greater  use  of  United  Nations  observers,  refu¬ 
gee  units,  etc.  "True  peace  in  the»Middle  East 
will  require  Israel  and  its  supporters  to  admit  to 
a  share  of  responsibility  for  what  happened  to  the 
Palestinians,  in  place  of  the  bald  assertion  that 
the  Arabs  brought  it  all  on  themselves." 


681. 

Palmon,  J.  E.  CBETWEEN  ISLAM  AND  COMMUNISM!  Zwis- 
chen  Islam  und  Komunismus.  Zukunft,  Sept.  1971: 
11.-15.  H5.Z85,  1971 

In  the  Arab  Federation  of  Egypt;  Syria,  and  Lib¬ 
ya  it  is  Colonel  Cadaf i  of  Tripoli  who  is  the 
chief  Arab  ideological  arbiter.  Gadafi  determines 
which  Arab  governments  and  which  leaders  are  reac¬ 
tionary,  progressive,  or  Communist.  Colonel  Gada¬ 
fi  is  "a  passionate  enemy  of  the  'reactionary' 
kings  but  rejects  Communist  influence  in  the  Arab 
world  with  like  acerbity,"  for  he  see3  his  brand 
of  socialism  as  deriving  from  the  Koran.  As  a 
champion  of  a  revolutionary  pan-Arabisn,  he  has 
decisively  affected  the  political  coloring  of  the 
Sudan.  The  Soviets,,  plying  a  double-tracked .poli¬ 
cy  in  the  Middle  East,  would  like  to  see  Egypt  di¬ 
vest  Itself  of  Gadafi 's  influence.  Sadat  cannot 
do  so,  however,  for  he  13  financially  dependent  on 
Libya  and  in  his  heart  shares  the  Libyan  leader's 
pan-Ialamic  radicalism.  In  the  Israeli  view  Gada¬ 
fi  and  his  friends  and  foes  collectively  represent 
the  instability  of  the  Arab  world  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reaching  agreements  with  Arab  govern¬ 
ments. 


685 

Preger,  dans  G.  CFOCAL  POINT:  THE  PERSIAN  GULF! 
Brennpunkt  Perslscher  Golf.  Marine  Rundschau, 
v.  68,  Oct.  1971:  590-6o!».  illus. 

V3.M3,  v.  68 

Evaluates  the  significance  of  the  Trucial  States 
in  light  of  the  Soviet  naval  penetration  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces, 
Western  European  and  Japanese  dependence  on  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  throughout  the  Arab  world.  Frager  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  emirates  and  the  long  coastline  of 
Oman,  from  which  passage  to  the  Persian  Gulf  could 
be  blocked,  ore  of  incalculable  importance  to  Eu¬ 
rope  und  the  world. 


fc8  6 

RoJovonovifi,  LJubomir.  THE  AGREEMENT  ON  BERLIN. 
Review  of  international  affairs,  v.  22,  Sept.  20, 
1971:  9-11.  D839.R<»,  v.  22 


The  first  act  in  common  of  the  four  great  powers 
since  the  ends  of 'World  War  II  was-  the  signing  of 
the  Berlin  Agreement  which,  though  it  does  not 
create  a  new  legal  status  for  Berlin,  does  indi¬ 
cate  a  change  in  the  political  attitudes  of  the 
four  powers  towards  Berlin.  The  agreement  acts  as 
a  modus  vivendl  for  Berlin,  the  Germunys,  and  for 
East-West  relations  and  creates  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  for  broader  East-West  negotiations  to  ease 
tensions.  The  signing  will  influence  positively 
Berlin's  ratification  of  the  Soviet-Germancand 
Polish-German  treaties  and  it  is  hoped  will  speed 
preparations  for  a  European  security  conference. 
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Rauchensteiner,  Manfried.  CTliE  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  SINCE  19l*53  Der  Krieg  im  Hahen  Osten  seit 
19l*5.  Osterreichische  militSrische  Zeitsci.rift, 
v.  9,  Sept. /Oct.  1971':  281.-295.  illus. 

U3.031*,  v.  9 

Sketches  the  background  and  major  actions  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  War,  including -the  191*8  Palestine, 
1956  Sinai,  and  1967  June  campaigns,  illustrating 
each  campaign  with  an  operational  map.  Rauchen¬ 
steiner  describes  the  war  as  one  for  national 
unity.  Ideological  and  religious  motivations  play 
only  a  subordinate  role,  he  contends,  but  social 
and  racial  considerations  ore  gaining  in  signifi¬ 
cance,  The  1971  Soviet-Egyptian  Treaty  may  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  for 
it  marks  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  superpow¬ 
ers  ha3  openly  and  officially  identified  It3  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  a-participant. 

688 

Ronk,  D.  E.  THE  DISTORTED  WAR  IN  LAOS.  War/peace 
report,  v.  11,  Oct.  1971:  19-20.  illU3. 

JX1901.W38,  v.  11 

The  ruggedness  of  the  terrain  and  the  hazards, 
difficulties,  and  expense  of  travel  all  combine  to 
prevent  an  accurate  account  of  the  obscure  ground 
var  in  the  mountainous  country  of  northern  Laos. 
Western  reporters  are  restricted  in  effect  to  re¬ 
porting  the  conflict  from  Vientiane,  the  capital, 
50  miles  Bouth  of  the  fighting.  "The  northern  war 
remains  a  guerrilla  war  with  small  units  of  sol¬ 
diers  at  isolated,  hardly  recognizable  outposts." 
Despite  this  murky  situation,  the  northern  war  is 
being  described  by  Journalists  in  the  standardized 
language  of  their  profession.  This  situation  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  in  southern  Laos,  which  "has  become 
an  important  base  area  to  North  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  and  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  traditional  terms  of  war  reporting." 
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Scheel,  Walter.  (.THE  FOUR-POWER  BERLIN  AGREEMENTS! 
Die  Bcrlin-Vereinbarungen  der  Vier  Muchto.  Noue 
Gesellschaft,  v.  18,  Sept.  1971:  605-607.  illus. 

K5.N36,  v.  18 

The  recently  concluded  Berlin  Agreement  should 
be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  the 
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four  powers  set  out  to,  accomplish  and  not  of  what 
differences  remain  unresolved.  The  negotiations 
were  guided  by  the  recognized  need  to  ease  the 
life  and  safeguard  the  future  of  the  Berliners 
and  to  end  international  crises.  For  the  German 
Federal  Republic  it'  is  significant  that  the  four- 
power  status  of  all  Berlin  remains  unaffected, 
the  rights  of  the  three  powers  in  West  Berlin, .are 
confirmed  and  secured,  and  the  four  powers  assume 
overall  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the 
Agreement,  including  the  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  while  the  Agree¬ 
ment  makes  possible  an  improvement  in  the  Berlin 
environment,  the  realization  of  that  improvement 
depends  on  the  implementing  measures  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  two  Gormanys. 
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Schmidt- Jortzig,  Edzard.  [THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON¬ 
TENT  OF  THE  WARSAW  TREATY  OF  DECEMBER  7,  1970  AND 
ITS  REFERENCES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW]  Der  verfas- 
sungsrechtliche  Gehalt  de3  Warschauer  Vertragen 
vom  7.  12.  1970  und-  seine  vSlkerrechtlichen  Be- 
ztfge.  Stoat,  v.  10,  no.  3,  1971:  311-338. 

LL 

Probes  the  compatibility  of  the  German  federal 
constitution  and  the  text  and  intent  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  in  terms  of  the  identity  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  with  the  German  boundaries  of  1937 1  the 
constitutional  goal  of  German  reunification,  Pol¬ 
ish  "acquisition"  of  territories  within  the  1937 
boundaries,  the  presence  and  options  of  Germans 
living  within  those  boundaries,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination.  Schmidt-Jortzig  concludes 
that  the  treaty's  text  does  not  contradict  the 
West  German  constitution,  but  this  non-contradic¬ 
tion  does  not  invalidate  the  right  of  political 
parties  to  argue  against  the  treaty. 
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Sheehan,  Edward  R.  F.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  SOVIET 
UNION,  AND  STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST.  Naval  War  College  review,  v.  23,  June  1971: 
22-30.  illus.  N1CPR 

"A  lecture,  subsequently  edited  by  the  author, 
delivered  at  the  Naval  War  College." 

Recalls  history  of  American  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East  ana-  suggests  that  "things  were  not 
nearly  as  bod  in  1961  03  they  are  toduy."  Sheehan 
doubts  that  Israel  will  move  willingly  out  of  its 
occupied  territory,  but  he  believes  that  the  Arabs 
may  fantasize  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  drive 
the  Iarael/.'a  out.  The  Soviet  Union,  seemingly 
more  realistic,  supplies  defensive  weapons  systems 
to  the  Egyptians,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Phantoms  intended  for  Israel  "possess  great 
offensive  capabilities."  Sheehan  also  notes  that 
Arab  fear  of  Israeli  power  is  heightened  by  the 
absence  of  leadership  ability  in  the  Egyptian 
Army.  United  States  partiality  for  Israel  is  un¬ 
wise,  for  failure  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
balance  could  have  economic  implications.  In  con¬ 


clusion,  Sheehan  considers  the  place  of  Jordan'3 
internal  strife  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
Middle  East's  problems. 
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Smirnov,  K:  CPEACE  PROGRAM  AND  INTRIGUES  AGAINST 
PEACE]-  Program  des  Friedens  und  Intrigen  gegen 
den  Frieden.  Sowjetunion  heute  (Vienna)  v.  17, 
Sept. '16,  1971:  9.  DK266.A2S78!i,  v.  17 

The  commitment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  detente  in 
Europe ,  so  amply  demonstrated  by  its  call  for  a- 
European  security  conference  and  for  a  reduction 
of  troops  in  Central  Europe,  was  shown  once  again 
by  its  constructive  participation  in  finding  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  Berlin  problem.  Yet  there  are  for¬ 
ces  in  the  West  thatvhile  no  longer  d&ring  to 
acknowledge  their  onti-Ccmmunist  motives  actively 
oppose  detente  through  intrigue  and  provocation. 
They  seek  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  and  its  threat  to  the  Arab  States  by 
conjuring  up  my ths . regarding  Soviet  intentions  in 
the  Mediterranean.  More  recently  Western  propa¬ 
gandists  have  found  kindred  spirits  in  Peking  and 
now  seek  with  the  Maoists  to  splinter  Socialist 
unity  in  the  Balkans.  In  view  of  these  intrigues 
Socialist  policy  must  be  directed  toward  securing 
peace  not  only  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  out 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Balkans  as  well. 


693 

Stone,  Julius.  ME.  NOVEMBER  RESOLUTION  0N  THE  MID¬ 
DLE  EAST,  PITFALL  OR  GUIDEFOST?  TEXT  OF  A  LECTURE 
GIVEN  IN  JERUSALEM.  [Jerusalem,  Israel  Academic 
Committee  on  the  Middle  East,  197173  17  P- 
DS119.7.S73 

Presents  the  conflicting  Arab  and  Israeli  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  U.N.  November  Resolution  on  the 
Middle  East  os  an  example  of  the  role  of  ambiguity 
in  the  diplomacy  of  international  conflict.  While 
the  ambiguity  of  the  resolution  could  provide  a 
broad  framework  for  later  accommodation  of  more 
specific  agreements,  it  can  al30  be  used  os  on  un¬ 
yielding  instrument  of  political  warfare.  Stone 
thinks  the  Arab  position  is  riddled  with  legal  er¬ 
rors. 


69!* 

Torzibaschitsch,  Stefan.  [SOUTH  AFRICA'S  NAVY  IS 
BEING  MODERNIZED]  Siidafrikas  Marine  vird  modernl- 
siert.  Marino  Rundschau,  v.  68,  Sept.  1971:  563- 
567.  illus.  V3.M3,  v.  68 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  modernizing  its 
modest  Navy  for  antisubmarine  warfare.  The  coun¬ 
try's  apartheid  program  and  the  consequent  arms 
embargo  have  created  some  difficulties  for  this 
modernization  project.  Nonetheless,  South  Africa 
has  managed  to  acquire  some  American  naval  weapons 
and  electronic  equipment.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  Conservative  Government  in 
London  cny  permit  South  Afri  'on  naval  acquisi¬ 
tions.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
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Indian  Ocean  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  sea 
lanes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  convince  the  NATO  countries  of  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  South  Africa's  naval  needs,  entirely 
apart  fromthe  issue  of  apartheid. 


695 

Topelmann,  Gerhard.  HATO  TANKS  IN  THE  BEDROOM?  GDR 
review,  v.  16,  no.  9,  1971:  9-11*  illus. 

DD261.G2,  v.  16 

Uses  excerpts  from  the  American  and  West  German 
press  to  portray  the  "aggressive  intentions"  of 
NATO  and  more  particularly  of  the  "ruling  circles" 
in  the  United  States  and  the  German  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  view  of  these  intentions,  TSpelmann  says 
the  Socialist  community  must  carry  a  bigger  stick 
and  keep  its  powder  dry.  These  NATO  circles  dread 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  that  would  ensue  from 
an  acceptances  the  disarmament  and  detente  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  khth  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con¬ 
gress,  TSpelmann  claims,  for  peaceful  coexistence 
would  explode  the  myth, of  Socialist  designs  to 
take  the  world  by  force. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  PALESTINE;  ESSAYS  ON  THE  ORI¬ 
GIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARAB-ISRAELl' CONFLICT. 
Edited,  by  Ibrahim  Abu-Lughod.  Evanston  CI11.1 
Northwestern  University  Press,  1971.  522  p. 

illus.  DS119.7-T7 

Bibliography:  p.  1(37-50?. 

Contents. — Foreword,  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.— 
Preface,  by  Ibrahim  Abu-Lughod. — pt.  1.  Palestine 
and  the  Zionist  movement:  Vision  and  intent  in 
Zionist  thought,  by  Alan  R.  Taylor.  Zionism  a3  a 
phase  of  Western  imperialism,  by  Richard  P. 
Stevens.  The  Balfour  Declaration:  an  appraisal 
in  international  lav,  by  W.  T.  Mallison,  Jr. — 
pt.  2.  Land  and  people:  Dynamics  of  land  aliena¬ 
tion,  by  John  Ruedy.  The  demographic  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Palestine,  by  Janet  L.  Abu-Lughod.  The 
wordless  wish:  from  citizens  to  refugees,  by  Er- 
sklne  B.  Childers . — pt .  3.  Palestinian  resistance 
under  the  mandate:  The  failure  of  the  nationalist 
resistance,  by  David  Waines.  The  revolt  of  1936: 
a  chronicle  of  events,  by  Barbara  Kalkas.  Arab 
"disturbances"  and  the  commissions  of  inquiry,  by 
Richard  H.  Verdery.— pt.  It.  Sovereign  conflicts: 
The  Arab  states'  policies  toward  Israel,  by 
Michael  C.  Hudson.  Israel's  policy  tovard  the 
Arab  states,  by  Janice  Terry.  The  changing  polit¬ 
ical  status  of  Jerusalem,  by  Malcolm  H.  Kerr.— 
pt.  5-  International  perspectives:  The  United 
States  and  Palestine,  by  Richard  Gotten.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Palestine  conflict,  by  Ivar 
Spector.  The  Palestine  conflict  in  Asian  perspec¬ 
tive,  by  M.  S.  Agvani,  Zionism  and  race  in  Afro- 
Senitic  relations,  by  All  A.  Mazrul. 

Essays  presenting  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  focusing  In  particular  on 
the  Palestinian  question.  Abu-Lughod  postulates 
that  political  events  have  transformed  the  origl- 


,nal  Palestinian  question  into  one  between  nation¬ 
states,  that  is,  Israel  and  three  adjacent  Arab 
states.  These  events. must  be  understood,  he  con¬ 
tinues  ,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and 
to  end  it.  In  the  foreword,  Toynbee  claims  the 
"world  has  condoned  the  wrong  that  has  been  done 
to  the  Palestinian  Arabs; by  Zionists." 


697 

U.S.  Congress .  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  AMERICAN  SECURITY  POLICY,  RE¬ 
PORT  OF  SENATOR  HENRY  M.  JACKSON.  Washington, 

U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1970  .  23  p.  (91st  Cpr.- 

gress,  2d  session.  Committee  print) 

JXll*28.H37J3 

A  report  on  Senator  Henry  Jackson's  trip  to  Is¬ 
rael  in  November  1970  in  which  he  assesses  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Soviet  penetration  of  .the  Middle  East ,  the 
attitudes  and  concerns  of  high  Israeli  officials, 
and  the  military-political  measures  the  United 
States  should  take  to  secure  the  stability  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  of  the  entire  region. 


698 

Volskii,  D.  MIDDLE, EAST  PROSPFVrS ..  New  tlme3  , 
ho.  UU,  Oct.  1971:  7-9. 

D839.tlh83,  1971 

American  mediation  in  the  Middle  East  conflict 
is  "a  move  calculated  to  foil  the  U.N.  efforts  and 
torpedo  the  Jarring  mission."  Washington's  role 
as  mediator  is  not  supported  by  its  deeds  and  i3 
therefore  a  fiction.  Anti-American  and  anti-impe¬ 
rialist  sentiment  is  growing  among  Arab  states  as 
American  maneuvers  prove  fraudulent.  President 
Sadat's  recent  visit  to  Moscow  reaffirmed  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation.  "Cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
countries  in  International  affairs." 


699 

Wagner,  Wolfgang.  THROUGH  DIFFERENT  EYES,  Surviv¬ 
al,  v.  13,  July  1971:  2UL-2U7. 

U162.S9,  v.  13 

"Hannoversche  Allgenelne  Zeltung.  28  April 
1971.  Reprinted  by  permission."' 

"An  ISS  translation." 

Presumed  soviet  and  Western  position  papers  in 
the  Berlin  negotiations  would  be  quite  similar  at 
first  glance.  The  Soviet  paper,  however,  rear¬ 
ranges  and  recategorizes  the  issues,  hampering  de¬ 
tailed  comparison.  Most  important,  in  the  Soviet 
version  the  four  powers  share  no  responsibility  to 
guarantee  the  settlement’s  provisions  effected  by 
agreements  between  the  two  Germanys  and  between 
the  Berlin  Senate  and  East  Germany.  The  Western 
powers  wish  to  preserve  Western  rights  in  regelat¬ 
ing  the  West  Berlin-West  German  relationship,  but 
offer  major  concessions  on  particulars.  The  Sovi¬ 
et  position  recognizes  some  existing  relation- 
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ships,  but  would  severely  limit  them.  The  Western 
paper  makes  detailed  proposals  for  unimpeded  tran¬ 
sit  of  goods  and  people-- on  all  surface  transporta¬ 
tion,  while  the  Soviet  plan  would  offer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  - harrassment  and  delay,  with  East  Germany, 
instead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  assuming  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  access.  The  Soviet  proposals  would 
establish  a  complicated,  three-tiered  system  for 
handlinguWest  Berlin's  foreign  contacts .  The  West 
would  allow  open  access  to  East  Germany  by  West 
Berliners;  the  Soviet  Union  calls  for- restricted 
access  controlled  by  East  Germany.  Appendix  V  of 
the  Soviet  position  paper'.has  no  corresponding 
section  in  the  Western  paper  and  would  establish 
broad  new  special  Soviet  rights  in  West  Berlin. 


700 

Wallach,  Jehuda  L.  CTHE  ARAB  GUERRILLA  WAR!  Der 
arabische  Guerillakrieg.  (bterreichische  militSr- 
ische  Zeitschrift,  v.  9,  Sept. /Oct.  1971;  295-297. 

U3.03U,  v.  9 

The  guerrilla  war  of  attrition  against  Israel 
has  failed  because  the  Arabs  have  ignored  the 
principles  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  very  man  on  whose 
teachings  they  rely.  The  Arab  terror  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  unable  to  achieve,  much  less  ex¬ 
ploit,  a  single  victory,  set  up  operating  bases 
within  Israel,  vin  the  support  of  the  local  Arab 
population,  or  find  .unity  of  purpose  and  action 


within  their  own  ranks.  Instead,  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  enormous  losses,  alienated  indigenous  Arabs, 
and  become  dependent  on  third  parties  for  arms  and 
equipment.  The;. result  of  Arab  failure  to  adapt 
theory  to  social  and  geographic  realities  and  the 
excellence  of  Israeli  security  measures  is  that 
not  once  during  the  last  four  years  has  Israel 
been  endangered  by  the  Arab  guerrillas  operating 
on  its  periphery.. 


701 

Zador,  Heinrich.  CISRAEL  AT  SEA3  Israel  zur  See. 
Wehrkunde,  v.  20,  Oct.  1971:  511-513. 

U3.W396,  v.  20 

Evaluates  Israeli  naval  capabilities  vis-a-vis 
Egypt  and  the  overall  strategic  relationship  of 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Egyptian  naval  for¬ 
ces  have  been  strengthened  considerably  since  the 
Six-Day  War.  Israeli  Navy  units,  although  numeri¬ 
cally  inferior,  could  cope  with  the  Egyptian  for¬ 
ces,  Zador  believes,  were  it  not  for  the  near- 
dominating  Soviet  presence.  The  strengthening  of 
this  fleet  by  bases  along  the  North  African  coast, 
the  ever  more  obvious  American  tendency  to  forsake 
commitments  in  the  area,  and  British  withdrawal 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  are  sources  of  grave  concern 
for  Israel,  Zador  warns,,  as  they  should  be  for  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Alexander,  Yonah,  and  Miriam  L.  Sweet.  THE  "JUST 
WAR"  CONCEPT  AND;  ITS 0  APPLICATION  TO  THE  3.967  ARAB- 
ISRAELI  WAR.  International  problems,  v.  9,  Nov. 
1970 :  3U— 39  •  Hebr 

Traces  the  development  of  the  "Just  war"  doc¬ 
trine,  from  the  Romans  to  the  present,  and  applies 
it  to  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  War.  The  authors  rea¬ 
son  that  Israel  was  legally  Justified  in  launching 
a  preventive  attack  against  Egypt  in  response  to 
the  Arab  resumption  of  a  state  of  belligerency  and 
their  preparatory  acts  of  war. 


703 

Barsegov,  E.,  and  S.  Khaprov.  CAUSES  OF  WAR.  XX 
century  and  peace,  no.  8,  Aug.  1971:  18-21, 

N&CPR 

Western  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war  centers- on 
the  so-called  "science"  of  peace  research.  Be¬ 
cause  the  science  of  peace  lacks  a  uniform  method¬ 
ology,  peace  researchers  utilize  the  methods  of 
sciences  like  psychology,  biology,  history  and 
diplomacy.  Western  theorists  ascribe  the  causes 
and  remedies  to  four  concepts;  human  nature,  the 
evils  of  society,  the  will  of  God,  and  certain  po¬ 
litical,  geopolitical  and  demographic  situations. 
These  theories  usually  ignore  the  role  of  the  so¬ 
cioeconomic  system  in  causing  war.  None  adequate¬ 
ly  explains  how  wars  occur  or  can  be  averted ^be¬ 
cause  war3  are  "studied  on  the  banis  of  derivative 
events  .  .  .  which  ore  .  .  .  secondary,  aijd  fre¬ 
quently  using  non-scientific  or  quaBi-scientific 
methods."  The  scientific  explanation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  war  is  based  on  Lenin's  analysis  of  the 
development  of  society  and  the  history  of  economic 
and  political  interaction  between  classes  and 
states . 


YOU 

Blainey,  Geoffrey.  THE  SCAPE  "ORY  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  WAR.  Historical  stu  15,  Oct.  1971: 

72-67.  illus.  DU 80.1i>,  v.  15 

Probes  the  theory  of  many  social  scientists  that 
Internal  tensions  and  conflict  may  drive  a  country 
to  international  war.  Blainey  points  out  that  the 
theory  has  a  "universal  glow"  that  suggests  valid¬ 
ity.  Members  of  one  discipline  think  those  of 
another  have  verified  it ,  vhile  in  fact  there  is 
little  supporting  evidence.  He  constructs  a  list 
of  international  wars  which  can  be  correlated  with 
preceding  internal  disturbances  and  also  suggests 


supporting  examples.  He  notes  that  while  "the  ex¬ 
pansionist  aims  of  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan  in 
the  1930's  have  been  widely  interpreted  as  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  attempts  to  quell  internal 
tensions  by  setting  up  external  enemies,"  these 
countries  had  actually  achieved  far  greater  unity 
than  their  enemies.  Blainey  concludes  that  scape¬ 
goat  theories,  despite  their  plausibility,  are 
simplistic  and  probably  erroneous  because  they  ig¬ 
nore  many  other  factors, that  contribute  to  war. 
Under  some  conditions,  he  adds,  civil  strife  could 
invite  international  war,  particularly  if  one  of 
the  conflicting  factions  had  strong  allegiance  to 
a  foreign  state. 
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Cuthbert,  Ronald,  comp.  WAR.  Consulting  ed.:  Nor¬ 
man  Sheffe.  Toronto,  Ryerson  Educational  Divi¬ 
sion,  McGraw-Hill  Co.  of  Canada  C19713  116  p. 
(Issues  for  the  seventies) 

U21.2.C86 

Essays ,  articles ,  statements ,  addresses ,  and 
speeches  by  students,  decisionmakers,  philoso¬ 
phers,  historians,  evolutionists,  and  writers  on 
war,  its  causes,  byproducts,  and  consequences,  se¬ 
lected  for  high-school  reading. 
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Gray,  Colin  S.  STRATEGIC  "SUPERIORITY"  IN  SUPERPOW¬ 
ER  RELATIONS.  Iji  U.S.  Command  and. General  Staff 
College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review, 
v.  51,  Dec.  1971 :  6-21.  illus. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

The  evidence  refutes  those  who  argue  that  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  deficiencies  in  strategic 
armaments  bring  no  political  disadvantages  so  long 
as  a  second-strike  capability  is  maintained. 
Strategic  inequities  do  make  a  difference,  and 
have  done  so  in  the  past .  Thus ,  Soviet  caution  in 
the  1960's  was  a  clear  reflection  of  U.S.  superi¬ 
ority.  The  Soviet  arms  buildup  of  recent  years 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  leadership  recognizes 
and  accepts  this  truth.  Then  what  political  bene¬ 
fits  does  the  West  forgo  in  eschewing  an  unre¬ 
stricted  arms  competition?  To  argue  that  a  nucle¬ 
ar  arms  race  is  the  best  hope  for  Western  security 
would  be  irresponsible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  ratifying  a  condition  of  "strategic  pari¬ 
ty"  that  would  give  the  Soviet'  Union  unprecedented 
strategic  opportunities  in  the  1970's  and  tempt  it 
into  a  more  adventurous  foreign  policy.  All  this 
suggests  that  the  United  States  may  have  abandoned 
the  advantages  of  "superiority"  too  hastily,  and 
that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  *he  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  strategic  balance  and  foreign 
policy. 
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707 

Haas.^Gerhard.  C NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  STRATEGY  AND  IDEOL¬ 
OGY  3  Kernwafferistrategie  und-  Ideologic.  Wehr- 
kunde ,  v.  20,  Sept.  1971:  1*56-1*61. 

U3.W396,  v.  20 

Contends  that  ideological  conviction  might  re¬ 
strain  a  President  of  the  United  States  or  a  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  from 
ordering  a  second  strike.  Haas  reasons  that  an 
American  President  dedicated  to  the  human  values 
of  truth  and  private,  initiative  might  well  not 
elect  to  doom  these  values  to  perpetual  extinction 
through  nuclear  exchange.  Similarly  a  devoted 
Marxist  Secretary-General  might  be  unwilling  to 
set  communism  back  by  destroying  the  capitalist 
base  necessary  for  the  emergence  of  socialism. 

Haas  sees  an  optimistic  view  of  the  opportunities 
for  reconstruction  as  a  factor  militating  against 
retaliation. 


708 

Kossok,  Manfred.  .^STUDIES  ON  REVOLUTION!  Studion 
Gber  die  Revolution.  In  Verbindung  mit  Abdel 
Malek.Audah  Cu.a.Xhrsg.  von*Manfred  Kossok.  Ber¬ 
lin,  AJcademie  Verlag,  1969  .  617  p. 

JCL9I.K625 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

"Walter  Markov  bibliographic,  1932-1968": 
p.  C 593 3-617. 

Contents .--pt.  1.  Evolution  and  revolution  in 
antiquity. — pt.  2.  Revolution  and  revolutionary 
patterns  in  the  transition  from  feudalism 'to  bour¬ 
geois  society. — pt.  3*  Revolution-and  revolution¬ 
ary  movements  in  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism. 

Thirty- four  essays  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Russian  on  revolutions  and  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  from  the  Communist  viewpoint.  Spanning- rev¬ 
olutions  from  antiquity  to  the  current  national 
liberation  struggles,  the  authors  deal  with  the 
questions  of  typology,  relationships  between  po¬ 
litical  and  social  revolution,  theory,  alliance 
politics,  and  the  dialectics  of  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  concluding  bibliography  lists  almost 
300  studies  on  various  aspects  of  revolution,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  French  Revolution  and  the  national 
liberation  movement-,  written  by  the  East  Gorman 
scholar  Walter  Markov. 
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Legler,  Anton,  and  Frieda  Bauer.  CTHE  WAR  IN  VIET¬ 
NAM;  REPORT  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (OCTOBER  1968-SEPTEM- 
BER  1969)3  Der  Krieg  in  Vietnam;  Bericht  und  Bib¬ 
liographic  (Oktober  1968-Septenber  1 969) •  Frank¬ 
furt  an  Main,  Bernard  A  Graefe,  1971.  1^6  p. 
(Schrlfton  der  Bibliothek  fitr  Zeitgeschichte, 

Heft  11)  DS557.A6L323 

Contents. --pt.  1.  Overview  and  the  course  of 
the  war:  Political  and  strategic  situation. 


Armed  forces.  Ccabat  arms.  Weapons-equipaent. 

War  situation.  Vietnam  war  tally. — pt.  2.  Bibli¬ 
ography:  Classification  outline.  General.  Po¬ 
litical  andstrategie  situation.  Armed  forces. 
Combat  armB  and  services /weapons  and  equipment'. 

War  situation  and  combat  actions.  Miscellaneous. 
— pt.  3.  Alphabetical  author  index. 

Latest  in  an  ongoing  series  of  report-bibliogra¬ 
phies  on  the  Vietnam  War.  The  first  part  presents 
a  summary  of  the  war  from  October  1968  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1969.  The  second  part  is  a  650-entry  bibliog¬ 
raphy'  on  the  same  period. 
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Milsom,  John.  RUSSIAN  TANKS,  1900-1970:  THE. COM¬ 
PLETE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  SOVIET  ARMOURED  THEO¬ 
RY  AND  DESIGN.  London,  Arms  and  Armour  Press, 
1970.  192  p.  illus. 

UGl*l*6 . 5 -M5  1970 
Bibliography:  p.  C1853-188. 

Survey  of  Soviet  armored  fighting  vehicles  from 
prerevolutionary  times  to  the  present.  Appendixes 
include  date!  tables  giving’ dimensions,  weight.,  and 
overall  performance  ratings  of  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  tanks. 
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Moss,  Robert.  URBAN  <?.M®RILLA<'-WARFARE.  London,  In¬ 
stitute  for  Strategic- Studies,  1971..  *12  p. 

(Adelphi  papers,  no.  79) 

Ul62:A3,  no.  79 

"With  an  appendix:  minimanual  of  the  urban 
guerrilla,  by -Carlos  Mar ighella." 

Partial  contents.— Terrorism  as  a  political 
weapon. --The  varieties  of  urban  militancy. --The 
arsenal  of  the  urban  guerrilla. --The  limits  of  ur¬ 
ban  violence. 

Observes  that  the  phrase-  "urban  guerrilla"  is  an 
anachronism,  but  terrorist  violence,  as  reported 
regularly  from  such  distant  points  os  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  India,  and  Northern  Ireland,  is  very  real. 
Terrorists  seek  to  reach  political  goals  through 
intimidation,  employing  techniques  like  political 
kidnapping,  armed  propaganda,  "stiffening"  riots 
and  strikes,  and  subversion  of  security  forces. 
Moss  emphasizes  that  the  tactics  of  urban  guerril¬ 
las  are  not  simply  on  urban-domestic  menace,  but 
"pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  international  order." 
When  foreign  diplomats  are  kidnapped  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  two  countries  become  taut,  as  guer¬ 
rillas  try  to  manuever  one  country  into  pressuring 
another  to  act  on  an  internal  matter.  Prolonged 
internal  disruption  con  also  disturb  an  economy, 
reduce  efficiency  of  government,  undermine  public 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  increase  the 
likelihood  of  repressive  restrictions  on  the  popu¬ 
lation.  A  country  thus  preoccupied  cannot  operate 
effectively  on  the  International  scene. 
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REV0LUTI0NAHY  WAS:  WESTERN' RESPONSE.  Journal  of 
international  affairs,  v.  25,  no.  1,  .1971!  1-lkl. 

•JX1.C6,  v..  25 

Entire  issue  is  devoted  to  revolutionary  waij. 

Republished  later  as  Revolutionary  War:  Western 
{  Response .  edited  by  David  S.  Sullivan  and  Martin 

j  J.  Sattler.  '  JC328.5.RkS 

!  Contents .--Editor's  foreword,  by  David  S.  Sulli¬ 

van. — Revolutionary  war  and"  counter-insurgency,  by 
Eqbal  Ahmad. — Impact  of  pacification  or/ insurgency 
j  in  South  Vietnam,  by  Robert  W.  Komer. --Revolution¬ 

ary  and  counter-revolutionary  war:  some  political 
and  strategic  lessons  from  the  first  Indochina  war 
and  Algeria,  by  Jean  Baechler. — The  American  po¬ 
litical  system  and  the  next  Vietnam,  by  Walter 
Goldstein. —Changing  patterns  of  insurgency  and 
(  American  response,  by  John  H.  Hoagland. 

,  Essays  dealing  with  the  nature  of  revolutionary 

i  war,  its  dynamics  and  international  repercus- 

;  siona.  Walter  Goldstein  argues  that  the  United 

States  did  not  learn  from  the  Vietnam  War'  and 
that  "the  refusal  to  change  the  basic  structures 
and  procedures  of  the  American  political  system 
will  lead  almost  inevitably' to  another  Vietnam- 
I  style  war"  possibly  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines 

!  or  Greece. 
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Reznichenko,  Vasilii .0. ,  and  others.  CTACTICS  OF 
BASIC  COMBAT  'IN  NUCLEAR  WAR]  Taktik  des  aUge- 
meinen  Gefechts  im  Kernwaffenkrieg.  CObertrogung 
ins  Deutsche  besorgteh  S.  Weidlich  und  H.  Wolterl 
Berlin,  Deutscher  MilitSrverlag,  1971.  1*31  p. 

illus.  Ul6,5.Rl*9515 

Conten\  i. — Introduction. --Hie  subject  of  tac¬ 
tics. --Elements  of  basic  ccmbat'. --Conduct  of  field 
operations. — Securing  combat  operations.— Movement 
of  troo.iii . — The- encounter  engagement.— The  offen¬ 
sive  engagement .  •— Defens  e ;  .--Withdrawal .  —Quart  cr- 
ing  and  securing  troops  .—Conclusion 

General  text  on  the  principles  of  basic  combat 
tactics  in  a  war  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  the 
chief '■means  for  destruction.  Writing  from  the 
premise  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  have  changed 
the  character  of  ground  comba.,;.  the  authors  stress 
the  high  degree  of  coordination  of  time,  place, 
and  objective  necessary.  Appreciation  of  the  need 
for  repid  movement  mist  permeate  military  thought 
at  all  levels. 

71k 

Sobik,  Erich.  CWARSAW  PACT  AND  'SOVIET  MANEUVERS. 
COMPILATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  MILITARY  EXERCISES 
WITHIN  THE  LAST  10  YEARS]  Warschaupakt-  und  Sow- 
Jetnan5ver.  Zusaamenfassung  und  Analyse  milit&r- 
ischer  Demonstrationen  innerhalb  von  10  Jahren. 
Soldat  und  Technik,  v.  lk,  Oct.  1971:  5^0-561*. 
illus.  U3.S50,  v.  Ik 

Description  and  evaluation  of  Warsaw  Pact  and 
Soviet  military  maneuvers.  These  maneuvers  are 


always  based  on  the  same  scenario:-  Socialist  for¬ 
ces  halt/a  surprise  attack  from  the  West',,  seize 
the  initiative,  and  launch  an  offensive  deep  into 
the  enemy's  rear.  The  maneuvers  usually  end  with 
a  water-crossing  exercise.  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers, 
Sobik  explains,  have  the  additional  purpose  of 
promoting  military  and  political  solidarity  among 
the  member  states.  Sobik  warns  that  growing  Sovi¬ 
et  (superiority  could'becooe  one  of  those  "reali¬ 
ties,"  the  acceptance  of  which  by  the  We3t  woula" 
be  tantamount  to  capitulation. 
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Struckmeyer,  Frederick  R.  THE  "JUST  WAR"  AND  THE 
RIGHT  OF  SELF-DEFENSE.  Ethics,  v...  82,  Oct.  1971: 
1*8—55.  “  BJ1.I6;  v.  82 

Contrary  to  Donald  A.  Wells'  assertion. in  "How 
Much .Can  the  'Just  War’  Justify?"  (Journal  of 
Fhllo sophy.  December  k,  1969:  819-829),  not  all 
wars  are  immoral.  Aggressive  war  is  futile  and 
not  a  reasonable  way  to  solve  international  con¬ 
flicts.  However,  nations  have  the  right  and  even 
the  duty  to  defend  themselves  from  attack.  To 
fight  in  self-defense  and  to  fight  to  destroy  the 
enemy  are  two  very  different  things,  a  point  over¬ 
looked  by  Well3.  "To  resist  when  one’s  life  or 
country  is  threatened  is  not  the  same  as  to  kill 
out  of  personal  (or  collective)  hatred  or  vindic¬ 
tiveness."  Since  it  is  not  realistic  to  accept 
Wells'  position  that  nations  when  threatened  with 
a^ruik  will  capitulate  rather  than  fight,  nations 
should  seek  to  establish  a  position  between  abso¬ 
lute  pacifism  and  Jingoistic  militarism  by  working 
for  disarmament  while  3till  maintaining  a  limited 
defense  budget.  Wells'  pacifism  is  admirable  but 
not  a  realistic  response  to  war. 


WEAPONRY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
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Bender,  Hans.  C DEATH  RAYS  FROM  LASER  WEAPONS?  UTO¬ 
PIA  ON  THE  WAY  TO  REALITY/DECISIVE  TECHNICAL  PROG¬ 
RESS  IN  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS]  Todesstrahlen  aus 
LaserwaffenV  Eine  Utopie  auf  den  Wege  zur  Wirk- 
lichkeit/Entscheidende  technloche  Fortschritte 
seit  zehn  Jahren.  Soldat  und  Technik,  v.  Ik, 

Sept.  1971:  508-512.  illus. 

U3-S58,  v.  Ik 

Presentation  of  the  prospects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  laser  cannon.  The  enormous  technical 
and  financial  difficulties  of  intercepting  fast- 
moving  nucleor  warheads  have  brought  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  in  the  P  ,rnte- 
gic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  an  ogreement  to  spare 
themselves  those  difficulties.  Since  the  techni¬ 
cal  difficulties  are  associated  with  the  Ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  missile  speeds,  "it  is  understandable 
tha..  the  wish  for  a  laser  cannon  is  os  old  03  the 
laser  itself."  Loser  research  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  decade.  Bender  reports,  but 
there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  and  financial 
outlays  to  be  made  before  a  laser  weapon  becomes  a 
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reality.  It  is  not  too  early,  Bender  warns,  for 
the  West  to  begin  studying. defense  measures 
against  the  enemy's  use  of'iiser  cannons. 


717 

Broun,  Dieter.  CTHE  INDIAN  OCEAN  AS  A  SUBJECT  OF 
POETICAL  SECURITY 3  Der  Indlsche  Ozean  in  der 
sichcrheitspolitischen  Diskussion.  Europa-Archiv, 
v.  26,  Sept.  25,  1971:  61*5-653.  illus. 

D839.E36,  v.  26 

In  spite  of  its  increased  presence  on  the  high 
seas  end  its  new  global  activism,  the  Soviet- -.Ufiion 
is  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  undisputed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  economic  strains 
that  accompany  expansion,  the  not  inconsiderable 
although  reduced  Western  naval  presence,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  bordering  states  to  any  new  im- 
perium  in  their  area  rule  out  Soviet  dominance  in 
the  near  future.  What  is  occurring  is  a  shift  in 
force  relationships  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  seeks  to  replace  Anglo-American  naval  su¬ 
premacy  and  to  thwart  Chinese  ambitions  in  South 
Asia.  A  possible  alternative  to  the  power  vacuum 
or  to  a  superpower  clash  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  many 
nonalined  peripheral  states  think,  is  an  extension 
of  the- economic  and;  developmental  interests- of 
middle  powers  like  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
European  countries  into  the  area. 


718 

Breyer,  Siegfried.  CSOVIET  WARSHIP  CONSTRUCTION 
1970/19711  Der  sowjetische  Krieg3schiffbau  1970/ 
1971.  Soldat  und  Technik,  v.  lb,  Oct.  1971:  582- 
589.  illus.  U3.S58,  v.  lb 

Description  of  new  developments  in  the  Soviet 
naval  inventory  with  special  attention-'to  Krivak 
class  mist  lie  ships  and  ocean-going  supply  ves¬ 
sels.  Soviet  warships  are  no  longer  copies  of 
their  Western  counterparts ,  Breyer  comments ,  but 
represent  new  and  advanced  designs.  The  ambitious 
construction  program  is  intended  to  assure  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  can  exercise  superior  political 
influence  on  Third  World  states  and  on  those  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  the  United  States  has  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  pacts.  In  the  event  of  a  conventional 
war-,  the  Soviet  Navy  will  interdict  American  sup¬ 
port  for  its  overseas  allies,  isolate  Europe,  und 
cripple  European  defense  capabilities. 


719 

Burnell,  Bates  C.  SAFEGUARD— 1971.  Military  engi¬ 
neer,  v.  63,  Nov. /Dec.  1971:  386-388.  illus. 

TA1.P85,  v.  63 

Discusses  aspects  of  the  construction  of  the 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar,  the  Missile  Site  Ra¬ 
dar,  and  the  Sprint  Missile  Remote  Launch  Site— 
the  three  major  components  of  a  deployment  urea  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  facility  at  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  which  is  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  fall  of  1971,  is  used  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  A  map  of  the  Grand  Forks  deployment  area 


and  actable  of  private  and  Government  contractors 
and  agencies  that  have  contributed  to  the  project 
are  included.  Burnell-  gives  a  brief  history  of 
the  planning  and  construction  phases  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  analyzes  certain  of  the  more  significant 
or  technically  interesting  problems. 


720 

Dickey,  D.  D.  STRAIN  ACCOMPANYING  THE  JORUM  UNDER¬ 
GROUND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  GEOL¬ 
OGY.  In  Seisnological  Society  of,  America.  Bul¬ 
letin,  v.  6l,  Dec.  1971:  1571-1581.  illus. 

CE531.S3,  v.  61 

Precise  geodetic  surveys  were  made  before  and 
after  the  JORUM  underground  nuclear  explosion, 
which  was  detonated  September  16,  1969,  at  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Qiergy  Commission’s  Nevada  Test  Site. 
Strains  calculated  from  these  surveys  show  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  strain  directions  and  magnitudes 
to  the  volcanic  caldera  collapse  system  of  this 
area.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 


721 

Fai-hall,  David.  RUSSIA  LOOKS  TO  THE  SEA:  A  STUDY 
OF  THE  EXPANSION  OF  SOVIET  MARITIME  POWER.  Lon¬ 
don,  Deutsch,  1971.  287  p.  illus. 

VA573.F33 

Bibliography:  p.  273-275. 

Partial  contents. — Oceanography  and  fish — and 
submarines. — The  evolution  of  naval  strategy.— The 
Red  fleet  in  blue  waters.— Military  aid  and  polit¬ 
ical  influence. —East  of  .Suez.— Anticlimax.— The 
hardware.— Soviet  naval  strategy  today.— Who  gets 
hurt?— Appendix  I  The  Montreux  Convention. — Appen¬ 
dix  II  Fleets  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  compared. — 
Select  bibliography. 

Examines  Soviet  commercial  and  military  seapow- 
er,  its  operations  and  its  historic  and  geographi¬ 
cal  expansion,  assessing  the  threat  posed  to  West¬ 
ern  commerce  and  defense  by  the  Soviet  expansion 
and  making  comparisons  with  American  and  British 
maritime  power.  A  table  in  the  appendix  compares 
the  fleets  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  member 
states. 


722 

FIGHTING  THE  GREAT  ABM  BATTLE  AGAIN,  by  our  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  Nature  (London)  v.  233, 

Oct.  15,  1971:  bb2-bb3. 

Q1.N2,  v.  233 

Discusses  the  controversy  surrounding  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  report  by  the  Operations  Research  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  criticizing  the  professional 
competence  and  ethics  of  scientists  who  opposed 
funding  the  ABM  in  the  1969  debate  in  Congress. 

The  chief  criticisms  found  in  the  report,  together 
with  counterarguments  from  the  most  prominent  of 
its  targets,  are  summarized,  and  a  warning  is 
sounded  that  recriminations  of  this  kind  from 
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within  the  scientific  community  nay  undermine  the 
credibility  of  all  scientists  who  testify  before 
Congress. 


723 

FRENCH  AND  SOVIET  PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  SECOND 
PANEL  ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF "NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS, 
VIENNA,  AUSTRIA,  18-22  JANUARY  1971.  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  1971.  11 6  p.  illus.  (Trans- 

'lation  series'.  TID-b500) 

3ci  RR 

Microfiche  UCRL-Trans-105b3 

Translations  of  papers  presented  to  the  Second 
Panel  of  the,  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on 
the  PeocefuTUses  of  Nuclear  Explosions  that  in¬ 
vestigate  research  for  industrial  use"  in  stimulat¬ 
ing,  extracting  and  storing  petroleum  and  miner¬ 
als.  P.  TherenS  announced  that  the  French  Atomic 
Energy  Commissariat  in  cooperation  with  private 
Industry  will  soon  initiate  a- pilot  project  to  ex¬ 
plore  industrial  uses  for  nuclear  explosives  and 
within  five  years  will  actually  test  devices  for 
industrial  use.  0.  L.  Kedrovskii  discusses  the 
problems  of  using'-contained  nuclear  explosions  to 
stop  two  runaway  gas  gushers. 


72U 

C FRENCH  ARMY  WEAPONS  DISPLAY  1971.  TANKS  AND  MIS¬ 
SILE  LAUNCHERS  IN  THE  FOREFRONT  AT  SATORYJ  Die 
franzSsische  Heereswafl’enschau  1971.  In  Satory 
standen  Panzerfahrzeuge  und  Rakctenverfer  im  Vor- 
dergrund.  Soldat  und  Technik,  ,v.  lit,  Sept.  1971: 
1:98-505.  illus.  U3.S58,  v.  lit 

Descriptions,  technical  data,  and  photographs  of 
new > or  improved  French  Army  weapons  and  equipment 
exhibited  by  the  Technical  Directorate  for  Army 
■Materiel  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Defense.  "The 
scope  of  the  French  exhibit  .  .  .  ranges  from  in¬ 
fantry  weapons  to  electronic  gear  to  the  new  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  weapons  system  ’Pluton,1  on  which 
France  relies  to  close  the  defense  gap  which  has 
become  especially  critical  in  view  of  the  obvious¬ 
ly  powerful  capability  of  Soviet  units  in  this 
area."  This  weapons  exhibit  at  Satory  was,  among 
other  things,  intended  to  support  France’s  sale  of 
weapons  abroad t  The  article  notes  that  France  ha3 
nearly  tripled  its  export  of  arms  since  lost  year 
and  is  now  in  third  place  behind  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


725 

Geddes,  J.  Philip,  PROGRESS  ON  THE  B-l  BOMBER.  In¬ 
ternational  defense  review,  v.  It,  Aug.  1971:  3LL— 
3*i6.  illus.  N&CPR 

Progress  report  on  the  development  of  the  B-l 
baaber  including  a  description  of  the  aircraft’s 
design,  capabilities,  and  engines.  The  B-l  bomb¬ 
er,  which  will  use  variable  geometry  to  achieve 
low-level  penetration  speeds  of  Just  under  Mach  1 
and  which  will  be  powered  by  four  30,000-pound 
thrust  turbofar.  engines  mounted  in  pairs  beneath 


the' wings,  is  designed  to  replace  the  aging  B-52. 
Congress  has  yet  to  approve  a  request  for  $370.3 
million  to  fund  the  B-l  for  1972,  "and  while  the 
outcome  at  this  point  is  unpredictable,  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  debate" is  sure." 


72  6 

GENEVA  IV.  Nuclear  news,  v.  lit,  Oct.  15,  1971:  b- 
132.  QC770.N75,  v.  lb 

Partial  contents. — Introduction,  by  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg.— Energy  resources  and  requirements,  by  I. 
S.  Zheludev.-- Safeguards  systems  and'techniques , 
by  Wolf  HSfele. — Developments  in  breeder  reactors, 
by  Georges  Vendryes,  Guy  Denielou,  and  Louis  Vau- 
trey.—  Uranium  and  thorium  resources,  by  William 
Gilchrist. --Uranium  enrichment,  by  Clarence  E. 
Larson. — Fuel  manufacture  and  development,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Roake. — Nuclear  energy  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,,  by  Vikram  A.  Sarabhai  and  Karit  S.  Parikh. 
— Nuclear  explosives  applications,  by  Glenn  C. 
Werth. 

Summary  reports  on  papers  presented  to  the  bth 
United  Nations  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  which  met  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  from  Sept.  6  to  16,  1971.  Each 
report  summarizes  or  assesses  the  contribution  of 
a  number  of  papers  presented  on  the  topic  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  papers  on  Safeguards  systems  dealt  with 
various  subjects  of  interest  in  that  area,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Euratom  system,  Japanese  safeguards  expe¬ 
rience,  compatibility  of  national  and  internation¬ 
al  systems ,  procedural  problems ,  applicat  ons  of 
systems  analysis  and  game  theory,  program  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  instrumentation. 


727 

Gosztony,  Peter.  CTHE  CHINESE  PEOPLE'S  LIBERATION 
ARMY 3  Die  Chlnesische  Volksbefrelungsanaee. 
Schweizer  Soldat,  v.  b6,  Oct.  1971:  11-15.  illus. 

U3.S23,  v.  b6 

Outlines  the  history  and  modernization  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA),  it3  orga¬ 
nization,  troop  strength  and  equipment  inventory. 
The  deployment  of  the  PLA  reflects,  Gosztony  de¬ 
clares,  China's  national  concerns:  83  divisions 
and  all  its  six  armored  divisions  oppose  Soviet 
revisionism  and  33  divisions  face  Western  imperi¬ 
alism  (United  States,  Taiwan).  The  Chinese  nucle¬ 
ar  arsenal  is  estimated  at  80  atomic  warheads  and 
includes  some  hydrogen  bcmbs.  An  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  production  of  medium-range  missiles 
is  underway.  Gosztony  concludes  that  the  Chinese 
cannot  challenge  Soviet  and  American  nuclear  pre¬ 
eminence  before  1980. 


728 

Holloway ,  Bruce  K.  "SURVIVAL  AS  A  FREE  COUNTRY"  DE¬ 
PENDS  ON  FDDERN  WEAPONS.  U.S.  news  J.  world  re¬ 
port,  v.  71,  Dec.  27.  1971:  52-55.  illus. 

JK1.U65,  v.  71 
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An  interview  with  Geh.  Bruce  K.  Holloway  cc«i- 
cerniug  the  role- of  the  manned  bomber  in  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  policy!  Holloway,  who  is  Commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  makes  a  case  for  retention 
of  th-  manned  bomber  along  with  the  land-  and  sea- 
based  missile.  More  specifically,  he  argues  for 
completion  of  the  B-l  bomber  program  in  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  B-52.  Holloway  also  discusses  some 
other  strategic  weapons  proposals,  command  and 
control  problems,  trends  in  public  opinion  on  the 
U.S.  military,  the  Strategic-Arms  Limitation 
Talks— "they  are  not  going  to  have  an  instant^ 
magical  effect"  and  the  United  States  must  remain 
strong  to  back  up  the  negotiations— Soviet  air  de¬ 
fenses,  overseas  bases,  and  personnel  problems. 

729 

Holme,  Thomas  T.  THE  SOVIET  SUBMARINE  THREAT— PAST., 
PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE.  In  United  States  Naval  In¬ 
stitute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings,  v.  97,  Aug. 

1971:  60-62.  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  97 

*  Before  and  immediately  after  World  War  II ,  the 
Soviets  heavily  emphasized  quantity,  but  U.S.  ad- 
vances  in  nuclear-powered  submarines  caused  a 
switch  to  quality  after  1958.  The  Soviet  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  which  began  in  I96U  have 
created  the  world's  best  submarine  construction 
facilities,  capable  of  producing  three  vessels  to 
every  one  built  by  the  United  States.  Some  numer¬ 
ical  decline  in  the'Soviet  force  can  be  expected, 
however,  as  large  quantities  of  obsolete  craft  arc 
phased  out.  Present  trends  indicate  that  the  U.S. 
lead  in  - numbers  of  nuclear- submarines  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  One-third  of  the  Soviet  force  is  missile- 
equipped,  including  guided  cruise  missiles  unique 
to  the  Soviet  Navy  and  constituting  "the  greatest 
tactical  threat  to  the  U.S.  Navy  today."  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1958,  the  Soviets  built  a  wide  variety  of 
submarine  classes.  In  the  four-  or  five-year  hi¬ 
atus  in  the  mid-1960'3  no  new  designs  were  built 
although  construction  of  most  existing  classes  was 
continued.  The  long  period  of  reevaluation  and 
review  ended  recently  with  the  simultaneous  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  new  classes  of  both  convention¬ 
al  and  nuclear  submarines .  "Cleariy,  the  present 
and  future -Soviet  submarine  threat  is  significant, 
credible,  and  growing." 
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Hymoff,  Edward.  TECHNOLOGY  VS.  GUERRILLAS.  Builo- 
of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  27,  Nov.  1971:  27-30. 
illus.  TK93.U5.A6U ,  v.  27 

Tne  development  and  testing  of  new  combat  tech¬ 
nologies  has  become  a  matter  of  prime  concern  to 
military  professionals .  The  appointment  of  a  Sci¬ 
ence  Advisor  to  the  Commanding  General  in  Vietnam 
is  one  reflection  of  that  concern.  The  war  Itself 
has  become  a  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  new 
weapons  and  supporting  equipment  under  combat  con¬ 
ditions  .  As  a  contest  between  modern  technology 
and  primitive  guerrillas ,  the  Vietnam  experience 
has  been  most  instructive.  Many  of  the  new  weap¬ 
ons  introduced  by  the  United  States  in  the  course 


of  the  war  have  not  done  especially  well.  Though 
the  U.S.  failure  in  Vietnam  is  rooted  in  errors  of 
political,  and  military  Judgment,,  and  not  in  tech¬ 
nology,  it  .is  certainly  true  that  the  capacity  of 
modern  weaponry— in  particular,  airpower.—to  breek 
the  will  of  a  crudely  armed  but  determined  adver¬ 
sary  was  vastly  overestimated.  Against  the  best 
that  U.S.  technology  could  muster,  the  Asian 
coolie — the  strongest  force  in  Asia— has  more  than 
held  his  own.  -Still,  the  contributions1  the  war 
has  made  to  the  U.S.  weapons  program  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  To  test  the  effectiveness  of  new  mili¬ 
tary  hardware,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  real 
thing — the  combat  environment. 


731 

Kalisch,  Robert  B.  AIR  FORCE  TECHNICAL  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE.  Air  University  review,  v.  22,  July/Aug. 
1971 :  2-il.  illus. 

TL501.A5571*,  v.  22 

As  the  United  States  cuts  back  spending  on  mili¬ 
tary  technology,  American  technical  intelligence 
will  be  called  upon  to  play  an  increasingly  great¬ 
er  role  in  preventing  a  major  technical  surprise 
by  a  foreign  power.  Technical  intelligence  has  a 
four-fold  mission:  preclude  technological  sur¬ 
prise,  promote  American  technology  by  U3ing  for¬ 
eign  technological  achievements,  identify  weak¬ 
nesses  in  foreign  weapons  systems,  and  assess  for¬ 
eign  strategic  intent  by  studying  design  features 
of  foreign  weapons  By3tems.  This  mission  Is  com¬ 
plicated  by  changing  relationships  in  technologi¬ 
cal  strength,  which  in  turn  influence  strategic 
priorities  and  foreign  policy.  For  example,  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  on  operationally 
deployed  antiballistic  misBile  system,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  much  committed.  The  de¬ 
terrence  of  nuclear  war  is  a  primary  American  ob¬ 
jective,  and  "assured  destruction"  is  part  of  that 
objective.  Thus,  the  American  intelligence  effort 
assigns  high  priority  to  any  information  affecting 
that  destruction  .apabillty.  The  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  technical  threat  to  thi3  country 
"will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  growth  of 
technical  intelligence  in  the  seventiiu." 
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Kennedy,  T.  E.,  and  M.  M.  Dembo.  MODEL  TEST  FOR 
SAFEGUARD,  Military  engineer,  v.  63,  Nov. /Dec. 
1971:  389-391.  illus. 

TAI.P85,  v.  63 

Reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  test  the 
resistance  to  atomic  attack  of  the  Perimeter  Ac¬ 
quisition  Radar  Building,  a  major  component  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  Two  models  of  the  building 
were  subjected  to  the  air  blast  and  grouni  shoe'.: 
of  a  simulated  nuclear  burst.  The  test  produced 
negligible  permanent  displacement  in  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  no  structural  damage.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  prototype  building  is  adequate 
to  withstand  blast  and  shock  at  the  levels  postu¬ 
lated  for  the  Safeguard  environment. 
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Kreilkamp,  Karl.  HINDSIGHT  AMD  THE  REAL  WORLD  OF 
SCIENCE  POLICY.  Science  studies,  v.  1,  Jan.  1971: 
kl-M.  Q1.S812,  v.  1 

Methodological  myopia  severely  flawed  Project 
Hindsight,  the  most  notaole  examination  yet  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  defense  research  and  devel¬ 
opment.  From  study  of  710  basic  and  applied  "Re¬ 
search  Events"  (research-produced  technological 
innovations),  Hindsight  concluded  that  the  returns 
of  Defense  Department-supported  basic  scientific 
research  were  negligible,  amounting  to  a  disturb¬ 
ingly  low  0.3  percent  of  all  "Events."  Hindsight 
used,  teams,  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  evalua¬ 
tion,  so  no  consideration  was  given  to  managerial 
or  administrative  contributions  to  cost-effective¬ 
ness.  Biases  were  built  into  the  events  approach. 
The  twenty-year  cut-off  for  considering  the  time 
from  research  to  .utilization  limited  historical 
evaluation  of  science  policy.  Oily  "hardware"  re¬ 
search  was  chosen,  so  that  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  a  weapons  system  in  relation  to  national  secu¬ 
rity  policies  was  not  Investigated.  Only  success¬ 
ful  "Research  Events"  were  studied,  not  failures 
or  dead  ends,  and  all  "Events "-were  tacitly  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  equal  in  value  for  defense  purposes. 
tKc  final  .Hindsight  report  assumes  that  basic  re¬ 
search  i3  in  competition  with  applied  research, 
instead  of  being  in  support  of  it.  Results  of  ap¬ 
plied  "Research  Events"  appeared  more  fruitful  for 
Defense  Department  end3  than  basic  "Events"  be¬ 
cause  the  former  were  undertaken  precisely  for 
those  ends.  Hindsight's  "Events"  methodology  ig¬ 
nores  the  real,  world  of  science  policy  in  which 
research  Is  actually  carried  out. 


73b 

Layno,  Salvador  B.  A  MODEL  OF  THE  ABM-VS.-RV  EN¬ 
GAGEMENT'  WITH  IMPERFECT  RV  DISCRIMINATION.  Opera¬ 
tions  research,  v.  19,  Oct.  1971:  1502-1517 ■ 
il’us.  0175-063,  v.  19 

This  paper  formulates  an  expectsd-value  model  of 
the  ABM-vs.-RV  engagement  in  which  the  defense  is 
credited  with  an  imperfect  RV-discrimination  capa¬ 
bility  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Type  I  and  Type 
II  errors^ familiar  in  statistics.  Since  it  is 
further  assumed  that  the  defense  is  conducted  op¬ 
timally  within  the  limits  of  its  resources  and  RV- 
discrimination  capability,  the  results  obtained 
from  this  model  tend  to  be  offense-conservative. 
Calculations  made  with  this  model  support  the  fi¬ 
nal  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  of  even  a  mod¬ 
est  RV-discriminatlon  capability  can  result  in 
considerable  payoffs  to  the  defender  in  terns  of 
KV-leakage  reduction.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Macioti,  Manfredo.  SCIENTISTS  GO  BAREFOOT.  Surviv 
al,  v.  13,  July  1971:  232-238.  illua. 

U102.S9,  v.  13 

"Suoceaao.  January  1971.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion.  *' 


It  is  often  forgotten  that  China  has  an  old  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  tradition.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  People's  Republic,  China's  technical 
manpower  has  grown  to  an  estimated  500,000  engi¬ 
neers'  and  100,000  scientists.  Probably  1.5  per¬ 
cent  of  China's  gross  national  product  is  being 
invested  in  research  and  development.  China's  an- 
bitious  luclear  program,  which  bypassed  plutonium 
product-on  to  concentrate  on- direct  production  of 
U235,  developed  an, initial  nuclear  device, more  so¬ 
phisticated  than  the  first  Soviet,  British,  or 
French  efforts.  This  emphasis  on  immediate  quali¬ 
ty  continued  with  the  rapid  development. of  a  ther¬ 
monuclear,  weapon.  Compared  to  Western^ nations, 
China  has  shortened  the  time  required  to  reach 
succeeding  stages  of  nuclear  development.  China'3 
strategic  missile  program  has  already  reached  the 
point  where  the  testing  of  an  ICBM,  possibly  sol¬ 
id-fueled,  i3  imminent.  The  Chinese  achievement 
is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  China’s  first  or¬ 
bital  satellite  weighed  more  than  all  the  other 
nations'  first  satellites  combined.  China  has 
made  remarkable  gains  in. development  of  modern, 
supersonic  Jet  aircraft  and  engines  andiChinese 
computer  technology  is  nearly  comparable  with  that 
of  the  Soviet,  Union.  China  ha3  concentrated  the 
necessary  resources  on  attainment  of  its  scientif¬ 
ic  goals,  oven  isolating  and  protecting  th“  re¬ 
search  community  during  the  cultural  revolution. 
Simultaneously,  a  massive  effort  has  been  made  to 
disseminate  technology  to  the  Chinese  people..  The 
intention  is  to  modernize  the  country  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  not,  03  is  generally  the  case  else¬ 
where,  from  the  top  down.  This  approach  could 
well  be  the  most  effective. method  for  on  underde¬ 
veloped  country. 


736 

MRCA — DEVELOPMENT  GOES  AHEAD  International  defense 
review,  v.  b,  Feb.  1971:  8b-86.  Ulus. 

N4CPR 

Narrates  the  development  of  the  proposed  Panavi-v 
200  swing-wing  nultirole  combat  aircraft  (MRO'), 
the  largest  military  procurement  program  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  by  outlining  the  project's  history  to 
date  and  the  activities  of  the  governmental  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  organizations  sec  up  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Illustrations  include  f.  *.nree-vlng  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  current  configurat, w  of  the  aircraft 
and  a  table  listing  the  major  requirements  of  the 
German,  British,  and  Ita’.w  cir  forces  that  have 
determined  the  MRCA's  performance  range.  The 
first  series  EHCA  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Air  Force  in  1977  for  training,  and  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  plans  to  equip  12  wings  with  the  Pannvia  200 
by  1981  or  1982. 
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NATO  AGREEMENT  ON  THE  COMMUNICATION  Of  TECHNICAL  IN¬ 
FORMATION  FOR  DEFENSE  PURPOSES.  NCnfll  ATLANTIC 
TREATY TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  FOR  DEFENSE  PURPOS¬ 
ES.  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI¬ 
CA  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS ,  DONE  AT  BRUSSELS  OCTO¬ 
BER  19,  1970.  Washing:, on,  For  sale  by  the  Supt. 
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of  Docs.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  19713  16  p. 
(Treaties  and  othe'’  international  acts  series, 
706!*)  JX235  y.A32  no.  706!* 

In  French  and  English. 

The  multilateral  North  Atlantic  Treat}  Organiza¬ 
tion  Agreement  on  the  Cc'-iunK  tion  of  Technical 
Information  for  Defense  rurposes  states  that  the 
member  states  will  maintain  the  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack  by  means  *>  "the  communication  among 
Governments  Parties  and  NATO  Orga  -cations  of  pro¬ 
prietary  technical  information  to  assist  in  de¬ 
fence  research,  development  and  production  of  mil¬ 
itary  equipment  and  material."  "Proprietary  tech¬ 
nical  information"  is  defined  as  technical  infor¬ 
mation  like  inventions ,  drawings ,  know-how  and 
lata,  which  is  sufficiently  explicit  for  use  in 
industry  and  not  available  to  the  public. 


736 

NEXT  U.S.  RUPERWEAPON — THE  PENTAGON'S  "LIGHT  RAY." 
U.S.  news  4  world  report ,  v.  71,  Cct.  18,  1971: 
85-87.  illus.  JK1.U65,  v.  71 

Reports  on  progress  in  the  U.S.  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  program  to  produce  a  laser  weapon  or 
death  ray.  Defense  scientists  claim  that  laser 
weapons  technology  is  now  "at  a  point  comparable 
to  that  of  space-rocket  research  in  the  1950's, 
JU3t  before  the  first  satellites  were  fired  into 
orbit."  Strategic  uses  of  the  laser— for  example, 
03  on  antiballiatlc  missile  weapon— are  still  con¬ 
sidered  "futuristic,"  but  the  device  is  already 
operational  in  some  combat  roles  and  tactical  ap¬ 
plications  in  bomber,  ship,  and  antihelicopter  de¬ 
fense  and  in  air-to-air  attack  lie  Just  ahead. 
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NOV,  INSTANT  WARNING  IF  U.S.  IS  ATTACKED.  U.S.  nows 
4  world  report,  v.  71,  Nov.  15,  1971:  108-109. 
illus.  JK1.U65,  v.  71 

Describes  the  Satellite  Early  Warning  System  de¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  States  to  detect  Soviet  and 
Chinese  missile  firings  at  the  point  of  launch. 
When  fully  operational,  the  system  will  give  the 
United  States  sufficient  warning  to  get  strategic 
banters  and  missiles  into  the  air,  thus  *liainat- 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  crippling  Soviet  first 
strike  The  system  could  also  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  ABM.  It  will  be  matched  with  a  back¬ 
up  warning  system  to  guard  against  false  alarms. 


7li0 

Run;. den ,  J.  M.  FRANCE'S  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY.  Flight 
international,  v.  100,  Oct.  28,  1971:  685-700a. 
Ulus.  TL5Q1.F5,  v.  100 

A  gM.eral  survey  of  the  French  aviation  indus¬ 
try.  The  place  of  aviation  in  Fre  ,ch  overseas 
trade,  the  Mirage  serins  of  multi-purpose  uircroft 
and  it3  manufacturer,  Daasault-Breguet,  construc¬ 
tion  -  tails  and  performance  characteristics  of 


the  Mirage  series  follow-on,  the  new  F-l,  helicon- 
tor  and  strategic  and  tactical  missile  design  and 
production;  and  French  efforts  in  space  are  among 
the  topics  discussed.  Dassault  i3  a  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  combat  aircraft  all  over  the  world;  its 
overseas  Mirage  sales  dominate  the  French  foreign 
trade  picture. 
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h'ice,  Berkeley.  THE  B-l  BOMBER:  THE  VERY  MODEL  OF 
A  MODERN  MAJOR  MISCONCEPTION.  Saturday  review, 
v.  5!*,  Dec.  11,  1971:  20-22,  25,  59-  illus. 

Z1219.S25,  v.  5!* 

On  the  basis  of  either  cost  effectiveness  or 
strategic  capability,  defense  of  the  $370  million 
budget  sought  this  year  for  development  of  the  B-l 
bomber  is  difficult.  In  terms  of  expense,  each  of 
the  2!*0  bombers  projected  "will  cost  four  times  a3 
much  a»  the  annual  budget  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,"  which  nay  be  indicative 
of  Congressional  priorities.  It  is  estimated  that 
development  and  production  of  the  planes  will  co3t 
at  least  $31  billion  before  the  bombs,  decoys,  and 
penetrating  devices  t. re  added  and  a  fleet  of  sup¬ 
porting  tankers  developed.  Advocates  of  tne  bomb¬ 
er  claim  that  it  will  update  the  triad  which  de¬ 
ters  the  Soviet  first  strike,  force  the  Soviets  to 
spend  heavily  for  competitive  bombers  or  bomber 
defense,  and  give  American  negotiators  at  the 
Strategic  Arm3  Limitation  Talks  a  big  bargaining 
chip.  Opponents  argue  that  the  B-l  will  almost 
certainly  be  made  obsolete  before  its  completion 
date  by  improved  Soviet  interceptors  and  point  to 
its  slowness  in  comparison  with  missiles.  They 
favor  an  airborne  "stand-off  missile  platform" 
utilizing  B-52's,  which  could  be  updated  economi¬ 
cally,  or  the  new  B-lll  bombers  cruising  in  readi¬ 
ness  outside  the  enemy's  radar  perimeters  to 
launch  short-  or  long-range  nuclear  missiles  on 
order. 


71*2 

Scoville,  Herbert.  ’'PGRADIHO  SOVIET  SAM.  New  re¬ 
public,  v.  165,  Oct.  9,  1971 :  19-20.  illus. 

AP2.N62!*,  v.  165 

Helping  tc  retard  progress  at  the  Strategic  Anus 
Limitation  Talks  is  the  fear  that  the  Soviets  will 
convert  their  antiaircraft  defense  missile  (SAM) 
system  into  an  antimissile  defense  (ABM)  system,  a 
measure  tagged  "SAM  Upgrade"  by  strategic  planners 
and  first  applied  to  the  Tallinn  SkM  system.  The 
SAM  Upgrade  has  bee>-  used  to  Justify  c-eploynent  of 
U.S.  multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  (MIRV)  and  to  Justify  reluctance  to  seek 
a  U.S. -Soviet  MIRV  limitation  agreement,  even 
though  a  Soviet  MIRV  offers  a  greater  threat  to 
the  U.S.  deterrent  than  a  SAM  Upgrade  ever  could. 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  expense  of  building  on  ABM  which  the 
Administration  admits  cannot  protect  U.S.  cities, 
when  the  Soviets  can  readily  upgrade  it3  SAMs? 

"Why  not  3imply  convert  the  US  Nlkc-Herculea  air¬ 
craft  defer.jo  missile  system,  which  is  being  dis¬ 
mantled  even  though  it  compares  favorably  with 
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the  Soviet  SAMs?"  Coop lex,  sophisticated  radars, 
requiring  years  to  build,  are  rec.ired  for  any  ABM 
system.  These  easily  detectable  radars  are  abst.it 
from  Soviet  SAM  sites.  A  SAM  Upgrade  system 
hooked  up  to  ex  ting  early-wa"ning  radars  would 
be  highly  ineff  ent  and  easily  blinded.  It 
would  be  easie  j  build  a  new  system  than  to  make 
a  converted  Sow  system  effective. 


7b3 

Senger  und  Etterlin,  Ferdinand  M.  von.  CWEATGNS 
PLANNING  FOR  THE  ARMY.  HEW  FOCUS  OH  PROCEDURES 
AND  CRITICAL  AREAS!  Die  Rustungsplanung  des 
Heeres .  Heue  Akzente  fitr  Verfahren  und  Schwer- 
punkte.  Soldat  und  Technik,  v.  lL ,  Sept.  1971: 
1*91-1*92 •  U3.S58,  v.  lb 

New  armaments*. planning  procedures  introduced  by 
the  West  German  Ministry  of  Defense  assure  that 
vr.ly  those  weapons  and  equipment  will  bo  developed 
that  meet  the  Amy's  long-range  planning  objec¬ 
tives  and  that  can  be  covered  through  mid-term  fi¬ 
nancing.  "Since  the  co3ts  for  weapon,  -/stems  in¬ 
crease  progressively  with  each  generation,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  CNorth  Atlantic!  Alliance 
partners  to  set  the  quantity  of  weapons  to  be 
massed-produced  os  high  03  possible."  A  rulv  of 
thumb  is  that  mass-produced  units  of  less  than  bOO 
are  disproportionately  costly.  Long-range  weapons 
planning  for  the  period  1985-2000  is  concentrated 
on  armored  vehicles,  combat  helicopters,  and  com¬ 
mand  and  communications  systems.  Mid  range  pro¬ 
grams  look  to  the  introduction  of  second-genera¬ 
tion  antitank  weapons  and  the  complete  replacement 
of  first-generation  combat  vehicles.  The  Mb8A2  is 
to  be  replaced  by  the  LEOPARD  2,  the  HS30  by  the 
HARDER,  and  the  Hotchkiss  by  reconnaissance  and 
observation  tanks.  The  existing  gap  in  defense 
against  low-flying  aircraft  will  also  be  closed  in 
this  period. 


71*** 

SMALL  WARSHIPS ,  1971.  International  defense  review, 
v.  1*.  June  1971:  239-2>*7.  illus. 

N1CPR 

Surveys  recent  trends  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  small  warships.  These  smaller  naval 
vessels— the  torpedo  boat,  coastal  patrol  boat, 
and  fast  gunboat  are  earlier  representatives  of 
the  type— offer  one  answer  to  the  skyrocketing  and 
already  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  modern  warship 
construction  and  maintenance,  the  modern  warship 
being  "unquestionably  the  most  complex  and  most 
expensive  weapon  systems  in  the  inventory  of  the 
armed  forces  today."  Electronic  miniaturization 
and  the  development  of  reliable  propulsion  units 
of  low  weight  and  high  shaft  horsepower  have  led 
to  great  progress  in  the  design  of  small  vessels. 
Equipped  with  guided  missiles,  they  can  be  quite 
effective. 


71*5 

Steinbuch,  K.  UIECESSITY  FOR. A  MORALITY  OF  THE  BUS¬ 
INESS  Or  TECHNOLOGY!.'  li  jtwendigkeit  einer  Moral 
technischen  Handelr.s.  Physikalische  Blatter, 
v.  27,  no.  9,  1971:  392=398. 

QCl.Dbl5,  v.  27 

Urges  a  new  value  system  for  the  control  of 
technology,  foreseeing  otherwise  the  destruction 
of  society  or  the  emergence  of  a  world  dictator¬ 
ship,  ostensibly  to  control  a  run-away  tec.'mu  ogy. 
Steinbuch  attributes  today's  concern  with  short¬ 
term  goals  and  the  serious  lack  of  progress  in 
health,  education,  and  environment  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  economic  value  system  that  demands  prompt  re¬ 
turns  on  investment.  A  noneconomic  value  system, 
he  explains,  must  be  based  on  human  experience, 
oriented  toward  long-term  human  requirements,  and 
possible  of  fulfillment  historically. 


71*6 

Taylor,  John  W.  R.  WORLD  MISSILES,  1971.  Flight 
int.rnational,  v.  99,  Mar.  18,  1971:  37b-393- 
illus.  TL501.F5,  v.  99 

Surveys  the  current  state  of  national  missile 
development.  The  material  is  organized  under  six 
headings — strategic,  tactical,  air-to-aurface, 
surface-to-air,  air-to-air,  and  anti-tank  mis¬ 
siles — with  the  weapons  systems  in  each  category 
arranged  alphabetically  by  country.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  mlsBilc  include  performance  charac¬ 
teristics  and  information  on  development  and  de¬ 
ployment.  Tables  l*3t  physical  and  engineering 
characteristics  and  diagrams  illustrate  compara¬ 
tive  dimensions. 


71*7 

Toffel,  Horbert.  CSOVIET  RUSSIAN  MEDIUM-RANGE  ROCK¬ 
ETTS!  Die  sowjetrussischen  Raketen  nlttlerer 
Reichwciten.  Csterreichlsche  ailitfiriache  Zeit- 
schrift,  v.  9,  July/Aug.  1971:  233-236.  illus. 

U3.03I*,  v.  9 

Overview  of  Soviet  intermediate-range  (1000- 
3000  km.)  missiles  including  ground-to-ground, 
submarine-launched,  ar.d  anti-missile  missiles. 
Toffel  explains  that  the  actual  range  of  a  missile 
does  not  always  indicate  its  use,  a  point  not 
overlooked  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT) .  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviets  will  try 
again  to  set  up  intermediate-range  missile  bases 
in  North  America,  for  their  submarine -launched 
missile  capability  precludes  their  repeating  the 
Cuban  fiasco.  Unless  there  is  a  SALT  agreement 
encompassing  intermediate-range  missiles,  Toffel 
contends,  the  Soviets  will  deploy  these  missiles 
in  Europe  V  *  level  at  which  they  will  take  on 
strategic  .  .ficance. 
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7U8 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Nuclear  Cratering  Group.  PROJECT 
PRE-QOHDOLA  II  SUMMARY  REPORT.  CW.  C.  Day,  edi¬ 
tor]  Livermore,  Calif.,  Feb.  1971.  116  p. 

illus.  (Plowshare — civil,  industrial  and  scien¬ 
tific  uses  for  nuclear  explosives.  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers) 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PNE  1112  * 

This  report  presents  the  design  concept,  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  technical  programs  and  the  summa¬ 
rized  results  of  Project  Pre-Gondola  II.  Project 
Pre-Gondola  II  resulted  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  interconnected,  linear,  explosively,  exca¬ 
vated  craters.  It  was  performed  as  an  experiment 
in  explosive  excavation  in  a  saturated  clay  shale, 
adjacent  to  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  Fort  Peck, 
Montana  on  28  June  1967.  The  site  medium.,  the 
project  layout,  the  explosive  charge  desi'bh,  and 
the  emplacement  are  described.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied,  modified) 


7I.9 

Wells,  Robert  T:  THE  SOVIET  SUBMARINE  FORCE.  In 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis .  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  v.  97,  Aug.  1971 :  63-79-  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  97 

"Unless  specified  otherwise,  the  data  given  is 
from  Wever's  Warships  of  the  World.  1971." 

V10.WU7,  1971 

Surveys  the  17  classes  of  conventional  and  nu¬ 
clear-powered  vessels  which  comprise  the  modern 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  of  380  units  deployed  in 
four  fleet  areas.  For  each  class.  Wells  gives 
pnyslcal  and  performance  characteristics,  includ¬ 
ing  missile  armament,  and  the  number  of  ships  in 
the  fleet.  Brief  annotations  supplement  thin 
data,  together  with  photographs  of  all  but  one 

Cl03S. 
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750 

Austin,  Anthony.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR;  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  TONKIN  CULF  RESOLUTION  AND  KOW  THE  NATION  WAS 
TRAPPED  IN  VIETNAM.  Philadephia,  Lippincott 
C19713  368  p.  DS557.A63A87 

"A  Hew  York  Times  book." 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Exposition  of  the  escalation  process  by  which 
the  United  States  became  increasingly  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  Austin  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  Presidential  assumption  of  power  that 
traditionally  has  belonged  to  the  Congress.  Con¬ 
gress  considered  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  to 
be  a  "statement  of  national  unity  and  resolve," 
but  President  Johnson  used  it  as  his  "legal  under¬ 
ling  for  the  war."  Austin  also  probes  the  sus- 
sna  and  speculations  that  the  Congress  may 
.  been  deceived  or  misled  about  the  T.ukin  Gulf 
events . 


751 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W.  "KEYS  TO  THE  PACIFIC."  Reader's 
digest,  v.  99,  Dec.  1971:  l61(-l65. 

AP2.R255,  v.  99 

The  strategic  proximity  to  Asia  of  the  islands 
of  Micronesia  make  them  "absolutely  vital  to  the 
long-range  security  of  the  United  States."  Impor¬ 
tant  U.S.  military  installations  are  located 
there,  Soviet  pressures  in  the  U.N.  Trusteeship 
Council  are  aimed  at  forcing  out  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  has  made  mistakes  in 
Micronesia,  and  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
long-range  military  and  economic  development  of 
the  islands. 


752 

Barber,  James  A.  THE  NIXON  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  NAVY. 
Naval  War  College  review,  v.  23,  June  1971:  5-15. 
illus.  N8.CPR 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  shaped  by  the  needs  of  the 
seventies,  a  period  marked  by  economic  growth  for 
Europe  and  Asia,  decreasing  threat  from  monolithic 
communism,  and  nuclear  deterrence  rather  than  mo¬ 
nopoly.  Thus,  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  ore  being  expected  to  take  more  respei- 
sibility  for  their  own  defense.  Still,  the  United 
States  intends  to  fulfill  its  commitments,  "act 
vigorously"  in  support  of  its  interests,  and  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  its  friends.  The  best  way  of  up¬ 
holding  this  policy  "is  to  place  greater  reliance 
upon  a  mobile  sea-based  strategy."  A  carrier  task 
force  with  Marines  would  have  flexibility  of  move¬ 
ment,  independent  support  systems,  and  a  low  prob¬ 
ability  of  inadvertent  involvement  in  military  ac¬ 
tion.  Combining  strategic  weapons  systems  and  sea 
forepj  makes  good  deterrent  sense.  Sea-based  sya- 
t<ms  are  mobile,  have  great  viability,  and  are  re¬ 
mote  from  eiviliar.-inhabited  land  masses.  The 
Navy  must  be .kept  strong  so  it  can  fill  its  im¬ 
portant  roles. 


753 

Barnett,  Frank  R.  OVERVIEW  OF  SOVIET  STRATEGY.  Na¬ 
val  War  College  review,  v.  23,  June  1971:  16-21. 
illus.  NICPR 

"A  speech  given  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Navy 
League  Seminar  on  Soviet  Seapower  at  New  York." 

Anticipates  increased  Soviet  military  activity 
a3  a  function  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "newly  ac¬ 
quired  global  mobility."  Barnett  interprets  Sovi¬ 
et  dtrategy  as  seeking  to  "discredit  and  isolate" 
the  United  States ,  to  break  the  "capitalist  encir¬ 
clement"  and  to  maintain  conflict  short  of  nuclear 
confrontation,  in  line  with  basic  Leninist  dogma. 
The  ideological  conflict  is  great;  the  United 
States  seeks  stability  and  parity,  but  the  Lenin¬ 
ist  Government  is  geared  to  progress  through  con¬ 
flict.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Soviet  buildup  of 
weapons  systems.  Barnett  concludes  with  a  warning 
or.  the  dangers  of  misinterpreting  Russian  strategy 
and  a  call  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "shield  of 
American  military  strength." 
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75!* 

Bazelon ,  David  T.  REVISIONS  IN  COLD  WAR  STRATEGY. 
Humanist  (Buffalo)  v.  31,  Nov. /Dec.  1971:  28. 

B82I.A1H8,  v.  31 

The  United  States  could  reduce  its  political  and 
economic  dependence  on  the  military  by  revising 
cold  war  assumptions.  The  current  cold  war  pos¬ 
ture  depends  on  a' show  of  strength,  "avoiding .war 
by  all-out  preparation  to  fight  it."  That  posture 
of  determination  led  to  the  disaster  in  Vietnam. 

An  alternative  posture  is  to  avoid  nuclear  war  by 
"preparing  not  to  fight  one,"  thus  negotiating  re¬ 
alistically  from  current  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  first  posture  invites  the  risk  of  nuclear  ho¬ 
locaust;  the  second  might  permit  Soviet  ascendan¬ 
cy.  "The  latter  is  clearly  the  preferred  risk." 


755 

Beecher,  William.  WATCH  ON  THE  SUEZ:  EGYPT'S  NOISY 
SILENT  PARTNER.  Amy,  v.  21,  Nov.  1971:  10-13. 
illus.  U1.A893,  v.  21 

The  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  more  engaged  mili¬ 
tarily  vith  Egypt,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Moscow 
wants  to  get  involved  in  a  major  war  against  Is¬ 
rael  and  as  a  possible  consequence  against  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  military  presence  in 
Egypt,  which  began  with  only  a  small  number  of 
military  advisers,  has  recently  increased  consid¬ 
erably.  However,  an  openly  aggressive  combat  role 
for  the  Russians  could,  among  other  things,  under¬ 
mine  Soviet  efforts  in  the  fields  of  strategic 
orm3  limitations  and  mutual  force  reductions  in 
Europe.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
Just  what  Soviet  policy  vould  be  in  case  of  anoth¬ 
er  war  in  the  area,  mo3t  experts  agree  that  anoth¬ 
er  round  in  the  fighting  would  exact  a  heavy  toll 
in  Israeli  men  and  equipment.  "It  is  apprehension 
over  such  heavy  tolls  that  Egyptian — and  presuma¬ 
bly  Russian— planners  hope  will  convince  Israel  to 
be  more  flexible  in  peace  negotiations." 


756 

BRITISH  PUBLIC  WAKES  UP  AT  LAST,  by  our  London  cor¬ 
respondent.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Aug./ 
Sept.  1971:  12-16.  illus. 

UA6M3.F5,  v.  16 

Reports  on  various  aspects  of  British  foreign 
and  military  policy.  Relations  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  including  the  recent  decision  to 
resume  the  sale  of  arms  to  that  country;  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  proceedings  of  the  London  SEATO  conference; 
European  defense  issues  and  the  question  of  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals;  the  growing  danger  of  internal 
subversion;  and  the  Common  Market  negotiations  are 
among  the  matters  discussed.  The  writer  concludes 
that  Great  Britain  has  reached  a  critical  Juncture 
in  more  than  one  area  of  its  foreign  relations . 

He  thinks  that  while  not  everything  the  Heath  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  can  be  condoned,  its  decisive¬ 
ness — u  new  thing  in  British  politic3--ls  on  en¬ 
couraging  development. 


757 

Brown,  Neville.  CHINA'S  STRATEGIC  WEAKNESS.  In 
U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  ■  Military  review,  v.  51,  Nov.  1971:  3-9- 
Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

It  is  important  not  to  exaggerate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Communist  China's  recent  achievements  in 
strategic  weapons  technology.  The  Chinese  program 
suffers  from  serious  deficiencies  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inescapable  that  10  to  15  years  must 
elapse  before  China  acquires  a  reliable  nuclear 
deterrent..,  This  does  not  preclude  an  active  Chi¬ 
nese  fu,„ign <policy ,  but  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  small  but  expanding  scale  does  tend 
to  breed  caution.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence 
that  Expectations  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  Chinese 
missile  program  are  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
overt  Chinese  hostility  toward  the  United  Nations, 
and  certain  Western  countries.  China's  verbal 
support  for  insurgency  must  be  seen  in  this  con¬ 
text:  it  is  essentially  a  deterrent  threat  to 
offset  the  nuclear  superiority  of  ths  United 
States  and  is  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  more  con¬ 
crete  forms  of  support.  The  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  much  bothered  by  Chinese  military  pressures 
over  the  next  decade.  It  may  feel  compelled  to 
deploy  on  ABM,  but  the  important  question  is 
whether  Moscow  will  also  be  pushed  into  a  genuine 
detente  with  the  West.  This  is  the  expectation  in 
Washington,  but  one  may  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
will  be  so  adventurous  as  to  push  the  Russians 
that  far. 


758 

Buckley,  James  L.  THE  EROSION  OF  U.S.  MILITARY 
STRENGTH :  CAN  THERE  BE  PEACE  WITHOUT  POWER?  Sig¬ 
nal,  v.  26,  Oct.  1971:  18-21.  illus. 

UG1.M65,  v.  26 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  buildup  in  strategic  of¬ 
fensive  weapons,  the  United  States  must  restore 
the  balance  of  nuclear  forces  existing  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  The 
Soviet  buildup  in  the  Mediterranean  should  alert 
the  United  States  to  the  consequences  of  poorly 
equipped  conventional  forces:  unless  it  modern¬ 
ises  the  Sixth  Fleet  America  might  find  its  Middle 
East  options  foreclosed.  Arms  limitation  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  futile, 
cannot  be  successful  unless  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  adequately  for  its  own  defense,  so  that  it 
can  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength.  As 
long  as  there  are  nations  that  seek  to  dominate 
others,  America  must  possess  adequate  military 
forces  to  ensure  its  survival.  There  can  be  no 
peace  in  this  world  unless  the  United  States  has 
the  power  and  will  to  defend  it. 


759 

Chao,  Chia.  A  PERSPECTIVE  REVIEW  OF  THE  MAOIST  RE¬ 
GIME'S  REARMAMENT  AND  WAR  PREPARATIONS.  [.Taipei  J 
World  Anti-communist  League,  China  Chapter,  1970. 
02  p.  (Publications  of  the  APACLROC:  pamohlets, 
no.  Ih5)  UA839.3.Cl*82 
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Partial  contents. — The  Maoist  regime's  military 
thinking  and  strategic  objectives. — A  perspective 
of  ths  Maoist  regime’s  preparations  for  war. --The 
Maoist  regime's  armed  forces  and  combat  training. 
—The  PLA  Air  Force,  Navy,  production-construc¬ 
tion  corps. — The  national  defense  industries  of 
the  Maoist  regime. 

Discusses  Communist  China's  defense  policies "and 
programs,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  works  on  military  thinking  and  policy. 
Chinn's  two  main  objectives  are  world  domination 
and  revolution.  Among  the  strategies  designed  to 
support  these  objectives  are  Communist-directed 
liberation  wars ,  development  of  •uiclear  weapons , 
and  exploitation  of  the  social  and- “conomic  unrest 
in  developing  countries.  Chao  contends  that  the 
U.S.  decision  to  deploy -the  ABM  was  well-taken  in 
view  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  throat. 


760 

Chopra,  MnharaJ  K.  EAST  GERMAN  SECURITY.  In  U.S. 
Command  and  General  Staff  College ,  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  .  Military  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  1971:  12-20. 
illus.  ‘  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

A  survey  of  East  German  defense  and  security 
policies.  The  overriding  objective  of  all  East 
German  policy  is  political,  that  is,  to  win  inter¬ 
national  recognition  as  a  full-fledged,  indepen¬ 
dent  state.  By  means  of  alliances  in  the  East, 
internal  discipline,  and  economic  progress,  the 
regime  has  made  considerable  progress  toward  this 
goal.  Nevertheless ,  insecurities  in  this  regard 
remain,  and  East  German  support  of  Soviet  demands 
for  a  European  security  conference  is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  participation  in  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  will  further  Its  claims  to  a  separate  identity 
and  independent  existence. 


761 

Coffey,  Joseph  I.  DETERRENCE  IN  THE  197Q'S.  Den¬ 
ver,  University  of  Denver  C19713  5**  p.  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver.  Social  Science  Foundation  and 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies.  Mono¬ 
graph  series  in  vorld  affairs,  v.  8,  monograph 
ro.  3)  U162.6.C6R 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Examines  whether  or  not  strategic  superiority  is 
essential  to  American  security.  Coffey  argues 
that  a  posture  of  strategic  sufficiency  would  en¬ 
able  the  Unitrd  States  to  maintain  an  assured- 
destruction  capability  and  that  a  superiority  in 
numbers  of  launch  vehicles  would  not  preclude 
heavy  damage  from  a  retaliatory  Soviet  strike i 
one  percent  of  the  projected  Soviet  strategic 
force  could  kill  up  to  50  million  Americans.  "The 
great  lesoon  of  the  current  debate  over  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  policy  should  be  that  efforts  to  achieve 
militarily  significant  advantages  are  likely  to 
have  more  impact  on  levels  of  armament  .  .  .  than 
on  the  strategic  balance  between  the  U.3.  and  che 
USSR."  Coffey  concludes  that  deterrence  in  the 


next  decade  will  rest  more  upon  the  mutual  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  superpowers  to  take  risks  than  upon 
either  power's  possession  of  a  significant  strate¬ 
gic  advantage. 


762 

Coffey,  Joseph  I.  STRATEGIC  POWER  AND  NATIONAL  SE¬ 
CURITY.  [Pittsburgh!  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  C19713  21h  -p. 

UA23.C577 

■Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents . — Preface . — Introduction . — The  back¬ 
drop. — Strategic  power  and  nuclear  war. — Strategic 
power  and  deterrence. --Strategic  power  and  Commu¬ 
nist  behavior. — Strategy,  strategic  .power ,  and  al¬ 
liance  relations  .—Anas  control  and  strategic  pow¬ 
er. — Power  and  security  in  the  nuclear  age. — Ap¬ 
pendix  tables . 

Delineates  the  role  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  in  support  of  American  strategic  power  and 
national  security  by  discussing  the  nature  of  de¬ 
terrence,  characteristic  Communist  behavior,  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Western  allies,  probable  interna¬ 
tional  reactions  to  changing  American  defense  pro¬ 
grams,  "military-technical  factors  which  affect 
the  3ize  and  the  composition  of  U.S,  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  forces  ....  the  political  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  impacts  of  different  levels  of  strategic  pow¬ 
er;  and  .  .  .  their  implications  for  national  se¬ 
curity."  Tables  of  the  1970  strength  of  American, 
Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  intercontinental 
strategic  Btrike  forces  are  included  in  the  appen¬ 
dix.  A  table  in  the  text  shows  hypothetical  U.S. 
and  Soviet  force  postures  under  arms  control, 
circa  1975. 


76j 

Connell,  Lewis  E.  ECONOMIC  IMPERATIVES  INFLUENCING 
JAPAN'S  MILITARY  FORCE  LEVELS.  Naval  War  College 
review,  v.  2fc,  Nov.  1971:  U9-5L .  illus. 

N&CPfl 

Although  Japan  has  little  interest  in  immediate¬ 
ly  increasing  its  military  budget,  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  may  force  it  to  do  so.  The  past 
decade  has  made  Japan  the  "economic  giant"  it  is 
today.  Hew  problems — labor  shortages,  Increased 
labor  costs,  and  the  "ecological  evils"  of  indus¬ 
trialization — have  appeared  and  may  lead  to  some 
decline  in  Japan's  economic  growth,  thus  making 
increased  military  spending  even  more  undesirable. 
However,  if  Sino-Amerlcan  rapprochement  should 
take  down  the  nuclear  umbrella,  then  rearmament 
would  be  essential  for  survival,  although  costly 
and  perhaps  unconstitutional.  Japan  hopes  that 
China  and  the  United  States  "remain  aloof"  for  it 
would  prefer  to  emphasize  its  economic  rather  than 
its  military  capacity.  The  outcome  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  actions  of  the  United  States. 
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761* 

Correll ,  John  T.  THE  ALL -VOLUNTEER  FORCE— POSSIBLE 
OR'PROBABLE?  Air  Force  magazine,  v.  51*,  Nov., 

1971:  70-75.  illus. 

00633. A65,  v.  51* 

Repoets  on  a  symposium  on  "The  Military  Manpower 
Challengj,"  held  at  the  Air  Force  Association's 
25th  Anniversary  National  Convention  in. Washing¬ 
ton,  <ii'C.,i,on  September  21,  1971.  Panelists  were 
Congressman  F.  Edvard  Hebert,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  chairman,  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  Selective 
Service  Director ,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Dixon,  Air 
Force  Deputy,  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  and  Lt. 
Oen.  George  *3.  Simler,  Air  Training  Commander. 
Hebert  believes  that  while  a  zero  draft  is  entire¬ 
ly,  possible,  an  all-volunteer  force  is  doubtfully 
possible  or  practicable.  Dr.  Tarr  presented  data 
which  showed  that  the  figure  for  true  volunteers 
as  a  proportion  of  all  volunteers  was  increasing 
in  almost  all  the  services.  However,  he  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  troops  in  the  highest  mental 
categories  had  dropped  and  was  unsure  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  draft  on  volunteering.  General  Dixon 
discussed  the  Air  Force's  manpower  problems,  while 
General  Simler  focused  on  skills  training  as  an 
enlistment  incentive .and  as  a  benefit  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 


765 

Elliott,  James  D.  DETERRENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth ■  Military  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  1971: 
1*8-51.  illus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

Offers  "some  general  guidelines  for  deterrence 
and  shows  how  the  theory  and  practice  of  deter¬ 
rence  affect  planning,  in  both  the  structure  and 
the  implementation  of  strategic  policy  contingency 
planning."  Deterrence  is  applicable  at  any  level 
of  conflict,  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  being 
only  the  ultimate  or  limiting  case.  The  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration's  policy  of  "realistic  deterrence" 
will  require  that  a  mixed  force  of  single  and  mul¬ 
tipurpose  weapon  systems  be  maintained. 


766 

Fulbright,  J.  William.  CONGRESS,  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  WAR  POWER.  Arkansas  law  review,  v.  25,  sj.ring 
1971:  71-81*.  LL 

Notes  current  tendency  to  ignore  the  traditional 
separation  of  governmental  powers  and  deplores  the 
Nixon  Administration’s  belief  that  war  can  bo 
waged  without  explicit  Congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Fulbright  sees  the  result  03  damaging  in¬ 
cursions  on  the  foreign  policy  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  which  is  losing  its  war  powers,  its 
treaty-making  and  interpreting  powers,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  lose  its  function  of  "advise  and  con¬ 
sent."  He  views  these  losses  as  contrary  to  con¬ 
stitutional  procedures  and  cites  evidence  to  ex¬ 
plain  proposed  restrictions  on  executive  war  pow¬ 
er.  President  Nixon,  however,  apparently  Justi¬ 
fies  his  orders  for  military  escalation  by  assort¬ 


ing  that  he  is>  the  Commander  in  Chief.  In  Ful¬ 
bright '3  opinion  the  Congress  must  reassert  its 
war  power.  Future  war  authorizations  should  fol¬ 
low  careful  guidelines,  that  is,  required  debate, 
specific  statement  of  type  and  location  of  mili¬ 
tary  activity,  and  time  limits. 

767 

Gelber ,  Hairy  G.,  comp.  PROBLEMS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DE¬ 
FENCE.  Melbourne, ’New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1970.  359  P-  illus. 

UA870.g1*6 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents . — Introduction. — Abbreviations . — Rela¬ 
tionships:  Australia  and  China,  by  John  M.  H. 
Lindbeck.  India — a  distant  but  important  neigh¬ 
bour,  by  Sisir  K.  Gupta.  Indonesia  and  Australia, 
by  J.  A.  C.  Mackie.  Australia  and  Japan,  by  Mako- 
to  Moraoi. — Alliances:  Great  Britain  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  by  Peter  Lyon.  The  U.S. A.  and  Australia,  by 
Harry  G.  Gelber. — Some  area  problems:  Malaysia, 
and  Singapore — their  strategic  implications  for 
Australia,  by  Robert  O'Neill.  An  Australian  mari¬ 
time  strategy,  by  David  Hamer.  Anti-submarine  war¬ 
fare — a  comment,  by  Arleigh  Burke.  Controlling 
small  wars,  by  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.  Australia  and, 
the  nuclear  balance,  by  A.  L.  Burns. — Some  econom¬ 
ic  and  technical  considerations:  Oil  and  defence, 
by  Alex  Hunter.  The  transformation  in  Australia's 
foreign  trade,  by  Peter  Drysdole.  Capitol  inflow 
and  Australia's  defence  commitment,  by  Ian  Potter. 
Australian  capabilities — telecommunications  and 
space,  by  A.  J.  Seyler.  Australian  defense  pro¬ 
curement,  by  lor.  Bellany  and  Jane3  Richardson. 

The  administration  of  defence,  by  D.  E.  Kennedy.— 
Appendixes . — Tobies  .—Maps . 

Depicts  problems  and  prospects  of  Australian  de¬ 
fense  policies  for  the  next  decade  concentrating 
on  Australia's  relations  with  the  great  powers  and 
the  effect  technical  and  economic  considerations 
will  have  on  the  formulation  of  these  policies. 

The  probable  rise  of  Japan,  the  new  foreign  and 
defense  policies  of  China,  and  the  American  disen¬ 
gagement  from  Asia  ore  among  the  topics  that  are 
discussed. 


760 

Gordon,  Colin.  EUROPEAN  DEFENSE:  A  RETURN  TO  BRUS¬ 
SELS?  Foreign  service  Journal,  v.  1*8,  Nov.  1971: 
19-21,  36-37.  illus. 

JX1.A53,  v.  1*8 

The  debate  over  Brifish  entry  into  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  the  threatened  reduc¬ 
tion  of  American  troops  in  Europe  drew  attention 
to  the  need  to  establish  an  integrated  defense 
policy  for  Europe.  The  European  Economic  Cocnuni- 
ty  is  boing  suggested  as  the  best  Instrument  for 
defense  integration.  However,  the  political  in¬ 
tegration  requisite  for  harmonization  of  European 
defense  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  EEC. 
The  Davignon  proposals  for  harmonization  of  for¬ 
eign  policies  have  no  greater  chance  for  implemen¬ 
tation  than  the  Werner  proposals  for  full  economic 
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and  monetary  union.  The  Western  European  Union 
(WEV)  vhich  h^s  existed,  since  191*8  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  harmonization  of  defense  policies 
should  be  considered.  Western  Europe  must  realize 
that  since  an  American  troop  withdrawal  in  the 
context  of  mutual  balanced force  reductions  is 
more  desirable  than  unilateral  withdrawal,  it  is 
advisable  to  direct  political  attention  from  the 
EEC  to  the  WEU.  The  WEU  Arms  Control  Agency  al¬ 
ready  has  systematic.' experience  gained  by  super¬ 
vising  the  rearming  of  Germany  and  verifying  the 
‘force  levels  maintained  by  its  members. 


169 

Halperin,  Morton  H.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  MILITARY. 
Foreign  affairs,  v.  50,  Jen.  1972;  310-32U, 
DltlO.Ffi,  v.  50 

Explores  the  Presidential  dilemma  with  regard  to 
military  information,  that  is,  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive's  inability  to  get  opinions  on  military  mat¬ 
ters  from  civilian  sources  because  of  military 
control  of  the  access  to  this  type  of  information. 
Halperin  surveys  the  strategies  past  Presidents 
have  employed.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  at¬ 
tempted  reorganization  emphasizing  panels  and  com¬ 
mittees  within  the  National  Security  Council  sys¬ 
tem  set  up  to  consider  the  views  of  many  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Several  Presidents  have  taken  a 
military  and/or  civilian  adviser  into  the  White 
House.  Under  Kennedy,  McGeorge  Bundy  sought  to 
draw  in  "raw  material  directly  from  the  field." 
Halperin  recommends  a  reorientation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  altering  the  role  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  the  hope  that  the  President  can  be 
given  a  full  range  of  imaginative  and  conflicting 
viewpoints. 


770 

Hauser,  William  L.  FIREPOWER  BATTLEFIELD.  In  U.S. 
Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  .  Military  review,  v.  51,  Oct.  1971:  21-27. 
Ulus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

According  to  one  school  of  thought,  future  wars 
will  repeat  the  Vietnam  experience,  except  that 
the  United  States  will  confine  its  participation 
to  support  and  advisory  roles.  In  another  view, 
U.S.  Involvement  in  counterinsurgency  in  any  way 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  contingency  that 
must  be  prepared  for  is  overt  aggression  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Neither  view  is  based  on  a  realistic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  tactical  lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Advances  in  military  technology  have  result¬ 
ed  in  a  style  of  ground  combat  that  Is  truly 
three-dimensional ,  in  a  shift  ,,  the  relative  con¬ 
tributions  of  maneuver  and  firepower,  and  in  the 
breakdown  of  battlefield  linearity.  As  a  result, 
future  engagements  will  have  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  naval  varfare,  the  combat  units 
striking  at  a  distance  with  artillery  and  airpower 
and  only  rarely  making  direst  contact.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  be  certain  what  the  next  war  will  be 
like  in  all  its  details.  The  Army  service  schools 
continue  to  teach  the  tactics  of  World  War  II. 


This  failure  to  think  through  the  implications  of 
the  new  technology  and  comunicate,  the  result  to 
the  men  in  the  field  could  bring  disaster  in  the 
next  conflict. 


771 

Heezlet ,  Sir  Arthur.  THE  SUBMARINE  IN  NAVAL  WAR¬ 
FARE.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov. 
1971 :  l*2-h6.  illus. 

UA61i6.F5,  v.  16 

Describes  the  impact  of  the  submarine,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  nuclear-powered  submarine,  on  naval 
warfare.  With  the  practical  application  of  nucle¬ 
ar  energy  to  marine  propulsion,  the  submarine  be¬ 
came,  for  the  first  time,  a  true  submersible  and 
the  new  capital-  ship  of  the  world's  navies,  the 
"unit  of  soapower,"  the  key  to  command  of  the 
seas ,  replacing  the  aircraft  carrier  as  the  car¬ 
rier  had  replaced  the  battleship.  Nuclear  war¬ 
heads  and  guided  missiles  have  added  yet  another 
dimension  to  the  submarine's  effectiveness,  the 
combination  of  invulnerability  and  enormous  fire¬ 
power  unking  it  especially  attractive  03  a  deter¬ 
rent  weapon.  The  navy  team  of  the  future  will 
consist  of  nuclear  submarines  and  landbased  air¬ 
craft,  the  latter  available  to  do  the  one  Job  that 
tiie  nuclear  submarine  cannot  do — provide  aircover 
for  convoys  and  other  ship  concentrations. 


772 

Heymont,  Irving.  THE  US  ARMY  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT .  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College .  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review, 
v.  51,  Nov.  1971:  17-23.  illus. 

26723. U35,  v.  51 

Countering  insurgency  has  become  a  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Military  civic  action,  or 
"nation-building,"  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
counterinsurgency  effort.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  military  organizations  are  suited  to 
this  nation-building  role.  In  Vietnam  and  Latin 
America,  where  the  United  States  has  invested  lav¬ 
ishly  in  military  civic  action,  the  payoff  has 
been  nil.  With  the  exception  of  Israel,  other 
sponsors  of  military  civic  action  programs  have 
obtained  no  better  results.  One  difficulty  is 
that  these  programs  niDply  do  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  really  fundamental  problems  of  underde¬ 
velopment-inequities  in  the  distribution  of  pow¬ 
er,  land  ownership,  taxes,  and  economic  reward. 

To  do  so,  of  course,  would  be  politically  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  extreme.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
military  men  Just  do  not  have  the  right  kind  of 
expertise  for  this  work,  not  even  in  the  technical 
areas ,  where  their  capacity  to  contribute  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  greatest.  Another  point  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering;  given  the  present  reduced  manning  lev¬ 
els  in  the  Army,  i3  it  wise  to  use  scarce  military 
manpower  in  nonailitary  roles!  It  should  be  evi¬ 
dent  by  now  that  the  whole  military  civic  action 
program  needs  further  study  and  evaluation. 
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773 

Hofmann ,  Ronald  A.  AUSTRIA'S  DEFENSE.  In  U.S. 
Co"ffl»nd  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Military  review;  v.  51,  Oct.  1971:  52-62. 
illus .  26723. U35,  v.  51 

Assesses  Austrian  defense  capabilities.  The 
Austrian  defense  budget,  and  hence  the  Austrian 
defense  force  itself,  reflect  "the  lukewarm  sup¬ 
port  the  military  establishment  enjoys  from  the 
population  and  from  the  leadership  of  virtually 
all  political  factions."  In  this  situation,  the 
view  that  the  Government  should  make  the  Army  a 
viable  force  or  abolish  it  altogether  is  gaining 
in  popularity.  There  is  an  outside  chance  thit 
the; upcoming  national  elections  will  produce  a 
change  of  attitude  on  these  matters,  but  other¬ 
wise  there  is  little  indication  ‘that  more  funds 
for  defense  will  be  forthcoming  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future. 


77^ 

Horowitz,  Dan.  FLEXIBLE  RESPONSIVENESS  AND  MT'TTARY 
STRATEGY :  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ISRAELI  ARMY.  Policy 
sciences,  v,  1,  summer  1970:  191-205. 

H1.P7,  v.  1 

The  mode  of  operation  and  military  strategy  of 
the  Israeli  army  provide  an  example  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  potential  military  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  relatively  modernized  society  over  a 
less  modernized  rival.  The  Israeli  commund  ccnrau- 
nication  and  control  system  is  characterized  by  a 
built  in  operational  flexibility  in  attaining  its 
objectives.  Each  component  formation  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  "on  the  spot"  utilization  of  feedbacks 
in  responding  to  emergent  situations  while  coordi¬ 
nation  is  ensured  by  optional  -headquarters  con¬ 
trol.  The  effect  of  superior  flexible  responsive¬ 
ness  is  muximized  by  the  adoption  of  military 
strategics  vhich  are  likely  to  result  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  complexity  and  uncertainty  of  battlefield 
conditions  such  as  "blitzkrieg"  and  "indirect  ap¬ 
proach".  The  rationalle  of  such  a  strategic  ap¬ 
proach  lies  in  the  assumption  that,  given  the  ap¬ 
proximately  "zero  sum"  characteristics  of  warfare, 
the  more  flexible  of  two  rival  military  cornand 
systems  is  likely  to  benefit  from  an  extra  pres¬ 
sure  put  on  both.  (Abstract  supplied) 


775 

Hutter,  Clemens  M.  CGUERRILLA  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE] 
Guerilla  und  Landesverteidigung.  Oaterreichische 
militSrische  Zeitschrift,  v.  9,  July /Aug.  1971: 
206-209.  U3.03b,  v.  9 

Argues  that  the  mobilization  of  public  will  is 
prerequisite  to  national  defense  in  general  and  to 
irregular  warfare  in  particular  since  aggression 
is  best  deterred  not  solely  by  military  capabili¬ 
ties  but  by  the  civilian  will  to  resist.  In  Aus¬ 
tria  this  will  is  eroded  by  a  neutrality  philoso¬ 
phy  that  some  think  assigns  the  country's  national 
defense  to  foreign  powers.  Hutter  asks  whether 


Austrians  sre-willing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
issues  of  national  defense  irrespective  of  histor¬ 
ical  associations  and  to  draw  the  necessary  con¬ 
clusions.  "Preventive  capitulation — and  for  that 
we  need  no  army — is  no  maxim  for  Austrian  state 
policy,"  he  concludes. 


776 

Kahan,  J.  H.  STABLE  DETERRENCE:  A  STRATEGIC  POLICY 
FOR  THE  1970'S.  Orbis,  V.  15,  summer  1971:  528- 
5'!»3.  D839.068,  v.  15 

"Article  is  based  on  a  study  of  U.S.  strategic 
arms  policy  being  conducted  by  the  author  under 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  and  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion." 

U.S.  strategic  nuclear  policy  in  the  coming  dec¬ 
ode  should  emphasize  the  maintenance  of  a  multiple 
and  invulnerable  strategic  posture  deterrent  that 
can  provide  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  assured  destruction  capability  and  avoid  sys¬ 
tems  or  strategies,  that  might  threaten  Soviet  de¬ 
terrent  capabilities.  A  multiple  force,  capable 
of  ensuring  stable  deterrence,  could  be  composed 
of  mobile  sea-based  missiles  and  strategic  bomb¬ 
ers.  This  force  would"be  consistent  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  stability  because  of  the  bomber's  lack 
of  counterforce  capabilities  against  Soviet  land- 
based  forces  and  would  be  more  reliable  than  a  de¬ 
terrent  composed. of  land-  and  sea-based  missiles 
in  view  of  the  buildup  of  improved  Soviet  strate¬ 
gic  offensive  missiles.  The  principles  of  this 
stable  deterrence  policy  are  consistent  with  arms 
control  and  can  be  used  os  a  guide  for  designing  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement. 


777 

Katzner,  Kenneth.  PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  VIETNAM, 
leader,  v.  5b,  Nov.  1,  1971:  12-13. 

HX1.N37,  v.  5>* 


New 


Sets  up  propositions  condemning  the  United 
States  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  order  to  reject 
then.  Katzner  asserts  that  the  purposs  of  the 
U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  was  not  to  establish 
democracy,  but  "to  prevent  a  forcible  Communist 
takeover."  In  response  to  the  proposition  that 
because  the  Communist  powers  are  sharply  divided 
against  each  other  "the  doctrine  of  containment 
has  become  an  anachronism,"  Katzner  emphasizes 
that  the  surface  differences  would  be  pu\  away  in 
’’any  sort  of  confrontation  with  the  non-Communist 
world."  In  conclusion,  he  pointa  out  that  it  is 
too  eurly  to  make  a  final  Judgment  of  the  American 
action  in  Vietnam,  for  positive  accomplishments 
may  not  yet  be  apparent. 


778 

Kolko,  Gabriel.  VIETNAMIZATION:  THE  ILLUSION  OF 
WITHDRAWAL.  New  republic,  v,  165,  Oct.  2,  1971: 
19-21.  AP2.N62b,  v.  165 
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"In  my  Jud»aent,  the  cultivated  illusion  that 
the  President  has  a  'plan'  for  which  he  requires 
public  and  congressional  patience  is  belied  by 
what  the  record  shows  to  be  a  quite  deliberate 
policy  of  protracted  US  military  activity  in  Indo¬ 
china  and,  a  will'  to  sustain  the  war  and  the  US 
presence  there  indefinitely."  Administration 
statements  made  in  1969  clearly  reveal  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  Vietnamization  has  been  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  the  war  in  a  manner 
which  avoids  the  wrath  of  public  opinion.  Budget 
figures  show  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  funds  to 
fight  the  war  is  going  to  Saigon;  most  of  the 
money  is  actually  expended  in  support  of  high  lev¬ 
els  of  U.S.  air,  naval,  and  artillery  activities 
and  manpower  in  and  around  Vietnum.  In  short  j-  '■he 
Vietnam  War  remains  and  will  remain  a  largely 
American  war,  "paid  for  and  fought  by  Americans. 


779 

Kuzmack,  Arnold  M.  KAVAL  FORCE  LEVELS  AND  MODERNI¬ 
ZATION;  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SHIPBUILDING  REQUIREMENTS. 
Washington,  Brookings  Institution  Ccl971D  l»7  p. 
(Studies  in  defense  policies) 

VA50.K88 

Partial  contents. — Introduction. --Naval  force 
levels  and  modernization:  The  problem  of  obsoles¬ 
cence;  Structure  of  the  analysis.  The  three 
force  level  alternatives.  Resulting  shipbuilding 
requirements . — Append! xe3 . — Tables . 

Examines  the'Navy's  needs  for  modernization  as  a 
function  of  its  overall  force  levels,  emphasizing 
the  problem- of  "block  obsolescence,"  which  is  ur¬ 
gent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "more  than  a  third 
of  the  Navy's  ships  were  built  during  World  War  II 
and  will  have  to  be  retired  in  the  next  five  to 
ten  years."  Kuzmack  contends  that  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  force  levels  and  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
grams  may  create  growing  problems  of  obsolescence 
and  a  structural  imbalance  within  the  Navy.  Al¬ 
though  he  doe3  not  reconmend  any  given  level  of 
shipbuilding,  Kuzmack  illustrates  how  that  level 
will  vary  according  to  the  force  levels  chosen. 

To  this  end,  he  outlines  three  alternative  force 
structures  and  calculates  budget  appropriations 
and  shipbuilding  programs  for  each  alternative. 
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Liu,  Leo  Y.  A  NUCLEAR  CHINA  AND  WORLD  ORDER.  Dal- 
houaie  review,  v.  51,  summer  1971:  228-239. 

AP5.D3,  v.  51 

The  nuclear  power  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  general 
stability.  There  is  an  unwritten  understanding 
that  nuclear  threats  are  made  only  to  support  the 
status  quo,  while  an  actual  nuclear  war  is  to  be 
avoided.  China,  however,  is  less  predictable. 
Observers  are  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  have  sufficient  respect  for  the  horrors  of 
thermonuclear  war.  "However,  it  is  one  thing  to 
soy  that  China  does  not  want  a  world  nuclear 
war,  .  .  .  and  it  ie  quite  another  to  say  that  she 


will  not  pursue  her  major  foreign  policy- objec¬ 
tives  such  as  the  establishment  of  her  hegemony  in 
at  least  Southeast  Asia."*  China's  nonnuclear 
neighbors  are  experiencing  considerable  anxiety, 
and  Japan  and  India  might  try  to  develop  their  own 
nuclear  capacity,  which  in  turn  might  inspire 
smaller  countries  like  Taiwan  and  Australia  to 
pursue  atomic  development.  With  this  prolifera¬ 
tion  the  threat  of  anonymous  nuclear  attacks  would 
increase.  The  probability  of  atomic  war  will  be 
greater  once  China  becomes  a  major  nuclear  power. 
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Luns,  Joseph.  C"MUCH  MORE  OPTIMISTIC  THAN  TWO  YEARS 
AG0"D  "Viel  optimistischer  als  vor  zwei  Jahren." 
Spiegel,  v.  25,  Sept.  20,  1971:  122,  12k,  126. 
illus.  AP30.S 66,  v.  25 

An  interview  with  the  next  NATO  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al,  Joseph  Luns,  touching  upon  the -Berlin  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR),  American  airlift 
potential,  and  the  need  for  Europe  to  keep  up  its 
conventional  forces.  More  optimistic  than  he  was 
two  years  ago,  Luns  regards  the  Berlin  Agreement 
and  the  imminent  ratification  of  the  Treaties  of 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  as  giving  a  "real  chance"' for  a 
European  security  conference.  Should  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  withdraw  3ome  of  their -troops  as  part  of 
M5FR,  they  could  be  rapidly  returned  by  airlift  to 
convince  the  Soviets  of  American  determination. 
Western  Europe  must  take  care  not  to  neglect  lt3 
conventional  forces.  The  Soviets  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  overrun  the  western  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  seize  its  Industrial  areas  und  hold  them 
hostage  against  U.S.  nuclear  reprisal.  As  for  the 
■Warsaw  Pact,  Luns  concludes,  some  of  its  members 
ore  more  skeptical  of  it  than  are  NATO  members  of 
their  own  pact. 
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McCain,  John  S.  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  ASIA.  Vital 
speeches  of  the  day,  v.  37,  Oct.  1,  1971:  7^9-757 • 
PH6121.V52,  v.  37 

"Delivered  at  tht .American  Legion  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Houston,  T'xas,  August  31,  1971." 

Describes  the  concept  of  realistic  deterrence  os 
a  middle  position  for  the  United  States  between 
global  guardianship  and  isolationism.  McCain  em¬ 
phasizes  "measured,  meaningful  involvement  and 
vigorous  negotiation  from  a  position  of  strength." 
Deterrent  strength  will  come  from  a  partnership  of 
pations,  not  from  the  United  States  alone.  In  or¬ 
der  to  explain  the  operation  of  deterrence  in  the 
Pacific,  McCain  covers  three  major  developments  in 
considerable  detail.  First  is  the  range  of  weap¬ 
ons  currently  available,  fraa  the  sophisticated, 
the  nuclear  missile,  to  the  elementary,  the  man 
with  the  gun.  Second  is  the  "rapid  segmentation 
of  the  world's  people  in  more  and  ever  more  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,"  anyone  of  which  might  set  off  a 
crisis  while  their  unstable  alinements  are  shift¬ 
ing.  The  last  is  the  persistence  of  Communist  ef¬ 
forts  to  gain  influence  by  any  means  available. 
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McCain  concludes  that  while  the  Nixon  Doctrine  may 
eventually  reduce  the  American  presence  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  the. United  States  will  continue  to  con¬ 
sider  its  relationships  in  Asia  os  vital  to  its 
national  interests. 
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MccGwire,  Michael.  RUSSIAN  MARITIME  REQUIREMENTS. 
NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov.  1971:  22- 
27.  illus .  UA616.F5,  v.  16 

An  analysio  of  postwar  Soviet  maritime  policy 
and  the  factors  that  have  shaped  it.  MccGwire 
chronicles  the  major  shifts  in  Soviet  maritime 
policy  from  19^5  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Arab-l3- 
raeli  War  in  1967  and  then  examines  the  strategic, 
materiel,  and  economic  considerations  that  went 
into  the  making  of  this  policy.  He  concludes  that 
Soviet  aims. and  intentions  at  sea  are  still  in  the 
traditional  mold,  which  was  largely  defensive. 
However,  the  introduction  of  nuclear  power'  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles  enormously  increased, 
the  potential  of  the  naval  arm,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  the'Sovlet  Navy,  almost  despite  it¬ 
self,  finds  that"  it  now  possesses  an  offensive  ca¬ 
pacity  and  options  never  before  dreamed  of. 
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McGaurr ,  Darcy.  CONSCRIPTION  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MILI¬ 
TARY  CAPABILITY.  Canberra,  Australian  Notional 
University  Press,  1971.  32  p.  (Canberra  papers 

on  strategy  and  defence,  no.  11 ) 

UB3L5.A8M27 

"A  publication  of  the  Strategic  and  Defence 
Studies  Centre.” 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

"Focuses  on  a  post-Vietnam  situation  and,  in 
that  context,  CdcalaD  with  the  cost  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  conscription  as  a  factor  in  Australian 
military  capability."  Among  the  conclusions 
reached  are  that  "conscription  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  system  of  military  manpower  procurement"  and 
that  it  ha3  very  little  value  in  terms  of  long- 
range  defense  planning. 
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Marriott,  John.  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN . 
NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov,  1971:  82- 
89.  illus.  UA616.F5,  v.  16 

Compares  Soviet  and  Western  naval  strength  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Marriott  compares  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  rival  fleets  in  terms  of  ships , 
missiles,  and  aircraft.  He  notes  the  problems 
that  would  be  faced  by  the  two  side3,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  Soviet  Union,  should  it  ever  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reinforce  deployed  forces  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  from  home  bases.  He  describes  the  sp..„*al 
role  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  and  looks  into  some 
of  the  problems  of  marine  reconnaissance  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  The  strate¬ 
gic  valie  of  Malta  is  also  considered.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  NATO  forces  axe  numerically  superior  to 


those  of  the  Soviet  Union,. but  the  Soviet  fleet 
has  the  edge  in  modernization.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  no  true  aircraft  carrier,  but  the  cruise  mis¬ 
sile  and  airfields  in  North  Africa  may  offer  ser¬ 
viceable  substitutes. 
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Meister,  JOrg.  RISKS  OF  THE  SOVIET  NAVAL  BUILDUP. 
Swiss  review  of  world  affairs,  v.  21,  Nov.  1971: 
7-9-  illus.  D839.S9,  v.  21 

Although  the  originality  of  organization  and 
shipbuilding  which  characterizes  the  Soviet  naval 
buildup  alarms  NATO,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  Soviet  Navy's  effectiveness  in  distant  regions 
like  the  Mediterranean,  the  North  and  Middle  At¬ 
lantic,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Atlantic, 
Western  naval  domination  will  continue  if  the  Ice¬ 
land'  bases  remain  firmly  in  NATO's  hands  as  it 
will  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  if  the  theoretically 
available  air  and  marine  bases  are  improved  and 
better  supported.  Since  the  Soviet  Navy  is  vul¬ 
nerable  to  air  attack  once  out3ide  the  operating 
radius  of  land-based  Soviet  aircraft,  in  a  war 
against  NATO  it  could  protect  only  the  Soviet 
coast  and  sea  lanes  near  the  motherland  and  sup¬ 
port  .land  operations  within  the'  range  of  Soviet 
combat  Jets .  Its  greatest  weakness  "lies  in  the 
linking  of  political  and  military* ideas  which  is 
immanent  to  Commur  "  StrategicVconsiderations 
and  tactical  nc*  re  in  effect  subordinated  to 
ideologica:  ’  ^  at  do  not  reflect  reality. 
Although  th-  Soviet  fleet  continues  to  be  a  tool 
more  of  political  than  military  pressure,  its 
strength  grows  with  each  foreign  policy  victory 
recorded  by  Moscow. 
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CTHE  MILITARY  IN  AFRICA]  Militor  in  Afrika.  Afrika 
Spektrum,  no.  1,  1971:  1-112.  illu3. 

DT1.A285,  1971 

Issue  devoted  to  the  military  in  Africa.  Arti¬ 
cles  in  German  and  English. 

Bibliography:  p.  78-83. 

Partial  contents. — Preface. — Military  coups 
d'etat  and  military  regimes  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  by  Volker  Matthies. — The  Army  and  social 
change  in  North  Africa,  by  Bassam  Tibi. — Mali — a 
military  government  seeks  abstinence  from  poli¬ 
tics,  by  Frans  Ansprenger. --Foreign  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  African  states,  by  William  Gutteridge. 
--Bibliographical  review:  recent  selected  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  military  in  Africa,  by  Barbara  Ber- 
gatt. 

Articles  to  assist  in  answering  the  questions  of 
how  tiie  military  came  to  intervene  in  African  pol¬ 
itics,  the  possible  consequences  of  government  by 
the  military,  and  whether  revolution  is  a  perenni¬ 
al  feature  of  African  development  or  a  transitory 
phase  in  its  political  growth.  The  answers,  the 
editor  avers,  are  relevant  to  problems  of  politi¬ 
cal  theory,  social  change,  military  sociology,  and 
conflict  and  peace  research. 
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THE  MILITARY  UNBALANCE;  IS  THE  U.S.  BECOMING  A  SEC¬ 
OND-CLASS  POWER?  New  York,  Notional  Strategy  In¬ 
formation  Center  C19713  65  p.  (Strategy  papers, 
no.  9)  UA23.M563 

Contents.— The  shifting  balance  of  military  pow¬ 
er  (supplemental  statement  to- report  of  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Defense  Panel  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  shifting,  balance 
of  military  pover). — Two  perspectives  on  Soviet 
foreign  policy:  Statement  by  Dr.  Richard  E. 

Pipes.  Statement  by  Professor  Leonard  Schapiro.-- 
The  case  for  interdisciplinary  education  in  na¬ 
tional,  security  affairs,  by  F.  R.  Barnett. — Appen¬ 
dix:  recent  statistical  data  on  the  military  bal¬ 
ance. 

Collection  of  reprinted  documents  supporting  the 
contention  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  soon  surpass 
the  United  States  in  military  and  missile 
strengths.  The  authors  decry  the  apparent  atti¬ 
tudes  of  boredom  and  neoisolationism  pervading  the 
United  States  and  warn  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  military  superiority  to  attain 
their  goal  of  world  domination. 
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Moulton,  J.  L.  STRATEGIC  MOBILITY  AND  EUROPEAN 
NATO.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov. 
1971:  3U-1.0.  illus. 

UA6fc6.F5,  v.  16 

Demonstrates  the  need  for  a  mobile  strategic  re¬ 
serve  in  the  NATO  force  structure  and  describes 
the  form  that  such  a  force  ought  to  take.  The  Al¬ 
liance  is  overly  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  its  present  very  limited  strategic  mobility. 
The  innate  conservatism  of  a  multinational  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  coupled  with  the  erroneous, 
but  nevertheless  widespread,  belief  that  a 
strengthened  reserve  must  be  paid  for  by  a  weak¬ 
ened  central  front,  has  prevented  the  creation  of 
on  adequate  European  reserve  force  with  good  stra¬ 
tegic  mobility.  If  this  mobile  strategic  reserve 
cannot  be  formed  in  the  near  future,  the  outlook 
for  NATO  will  be  bleak  indeed. 
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1971  GREENBOOK:  A  STATUS  REPORT  ON  WE  U.S.  ARMY. 
Army,  v.  21,  Oct.  1971:  15-11*1*.  illus. 

U1.A893,  v.  21 

Presents  status  reports  by  U.S.  Army  cocsaander3, 
a  special  section  on  Vietnsn  in  1971 >  the  1971 
conmand  and  staff  directory,  and  a  report  on  Army 
weapons  and  equipment  in  the  1970's. 
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Nlu,  Sien-chong.  THE  RESURGENCE  OF  JAPANESE  SEA 
POWER.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov. 
1971 :  70-75.  illus. 

UA6k6,F5,  v.  16 


■Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  reemergence  of 
Japan  as  a  major  seapower.  The  Japanese  Maritime 
Self-Defense  Force  is  still  of  moderate  size,  the 
aim  being,  for  the  Navy  as  for  the  other  two  ser¬ 
vices  ,  to  acquire  an  "autonomous  defense"  capabil¬ 
ity,  defined  as  the  capacity  to  make  a  successful 
conventional  defense  of  the  home  islands,  while 
relying  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  to  deter  nu¬ 
clear  war.  But  seapower  cannot  beneasured sin 
terms  of  naval  forces  alone.  Japan  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  giant',  with  the  largest  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and' Japanese  seapower  is  already 
a  major  factor  in  the  security  of  A3ia.  If  this 
fact' is  overlooked,  it  is  only  because  its  mani¬ 
festations  are  economic  rather  than  military.  In 
peacetime,  however,  economics  is  the  crucial  di¬ 
mension  of  national  power.  The  Japanese  are  al¬ 
ready  under  increasing  pressure  from  abroad  to  as¬ 
sume  a  more  active  ryle  in  world  affairs,  one  more 
commensurate  with  their  great  and  ever-growing 
economic  strength. 
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O'Neill,  Robert  J.  THE  ARMY  IN  PAFUA-NEW  GUINEA; 
CUPRENT  ROLEAND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 
Canberra,  Australian  National  University  Press, 
1971.  31  p.  (Canberra  papers  on  strategy  and  de¬ 
fence,  jo.  10)  UA672.053 

"A  publication  of  the  Strategic  and  Defence 
Studios  Centre." 

Bibliography:  p.  C321. 

Examines  the  present  role  and  speculates  on  the 
future  of  the  Australian  Army  in  Papua-New  Guinea. 
The  author  concludes  that  "Australia  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  New  Guinea  armed  forces  for  a 
considerable  period — more  from  the  point  of  view 
of  smooth  political  development  than  from  that  of 
Australia's  future  defence  interests  in  New  Gui¬ 
nea." 
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Oppenheimer,  Martin,  comp.  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY. 
CChicagoJ  Distributed  by  Aldine  Pub.  Co.  C197U 
180  p.  illus.  (Transaction  books,  TA19) 

U766.066 

Essays  originally  appeared  in  the  May  1966-Mar. 
1970  issues  of  Transduction  magazine. 

HI. 172 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Collection  of  essays  dealing  with  what  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  is  and  does.  Specific  topics  range 
from  an  examination  of  the  attitudes  of  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  a  study  in  paratroop 
training  to  case  studies  of  draft  resisters  and 
peace  demonstrators.  In  the  editor's  opinion  the 
collection  is  "dedicated  not  to  highlighting  so¬ 
cial  problems  alone,  but  to  establishing  guide¬ 
lines  for  social  solutions  based  on  the  social 
sciences . " 
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ORSA  Ad  Hoc  Committee. on  Professional  Standards. 
GUIDELINES  FDR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  OPERATIONS  RE¬ 
SEARCH.  Operations  ret'earch,  v.  19,  Sept.  1971: 
1123-1258.  'QI75.O63,  v.  19 

Contents. — Foreword. — Introduction. — Guidelines 
for  professional  practice. — The  operations  analyst 
in  an  adversary  process.— Conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations. — Appendix  I:  the  nature  of  operations 
research. — Appendix  II:  planning — programming — 
budgeting. —Appendix  III:  treatment  of  opera- 
tionsrreoearch  questions  in  the  1969  Safeguard  de¬ 
bate.— Appendix  IV:  correspondence  and  comments. 

Reports  the  findings  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of  America  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  professional  conduct  of 
participants  in  the  1969  public  debate  over  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system.  The  final 
report ,  with  appendixes ,  establishes  guidelines 
for  the  professional  practice  of  operations  re¬ 
search;  describes  the  nature  of  operations  re¬ 
search  itself — its  history,  methodology,  public 
role,  problems  anl  prospects;  and  examines  in  de¬ 
tail  the  1969  confrontation  between  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  Safeguard  system.  The  Committee 
found  that  contributions  to  the  debate  of  an  oper¬ 
ations  research  nature  "were  often  inappropriate, 
misleading,  or  factually  in  error,"  and  ignored 
"elementary  standards  for  proper  presentation  of 
results"  and  the  distinction  between  "the  roles  of 
the  analyst  and  the  advocate."  Opponents  of  the 
Government  proposals  were  the  principal  offenders, 
according  to  the  Committee. 
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Parry-Davies ,  E.  Malcolm.  BRITISH  DEFENSE  POLICIES. 
In  U.S.  Cccmand  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort 
Leavenworth .  Military  review,  v,  51,  Nov.  1971: 
10-16.  illua.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

The  Conservative  Government  in  Great  Britain  is 
determined  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  world  peace  and  security,  and,  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  capabilities 
of  its  armed  forces  and  put  its  defense  program  on 
a  sound  fiscal  footing.  That  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  the  key  to  British  security  and  that 
the  Western  defense  posture  rests  and  must  contin¬ 
ue  to  rest  on  the  twin  pillars  of  defense  and  d6- 
tente  are  taken  for  granted,  but  it  is  also  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  problems  of  peace  and  security  ex¬ 
tend  well  beyond  the  North  Atlantic  area.  At 
home,  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  rectify  in¬ 
herited  deficiencies  in  material  and  manpower; 
abroad,  international  cooperation  in  research  and 
development  i3  being  continued;  and  in  the  East 
military  plans  and  a  political  framework  have  been 
adopted  for  a  five-power  defense  arrangement  link¬ 
ing  Great  Britain  with  Malaysia,  Singapore,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  Joint  exercises  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  feasibility  of  rapidly  deploying 
British  reinforcements  to  the  defense  of  this  re¬ 
gion.  Discussions  are  now  under  way  as  to  how 
best  to  secure  peace  and  stability  in  the  Persian 


Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  These  actions  speak  for 
themselves:  the  British  Conservatives  put  a  high 
value  on  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 
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Pitt.  William  M.  THE  USE  OF  SEAPOWER  IN  COUNTERING 
THE  STRATEGY  OF  INTERPOSITION.  Naval  War  College 
review,  v.  2U ,  Sept.  1971:  h7-68.  illus. 

NtCPR 

Suggests  that  the  heightened  naval  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  might  lend  itself  to  the  strategy  of 
interposition,  the  placing  of  one’s  own  forces 
"between  the  opponent  and  the  opponent's  objec¬ 
tive"  in  order  to  deny  the  objective  to  the  oppo¬ 
nent  "without  actual  use  of.  force."  However,  in¬ 
terposition  is  likely  to  lead  to  escalation,  being 
basically  a  sequential  strategy  "designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  on  opponent's  available  courses  of  action 
until  the  opponent  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  only  two  options"— to  attack  or  to  back 
down.  Depending  on  his  evaluation  of  the  value  of 
the  objective  to  the  interpo3er,  the  opponent 
might  decide  to  define  the  interposition  as  a 
bluff  and  to  face  it  at  the  level  of  force  of¬ 
fered,  which  could,  also  lead  to  escalation.  Pitt 
suggests  that  the  sequentially  escalating  strategy 
of  interposition  might  be  countered  by,  a  cumula¬ 
tive  strategy  of  bargaining,  a  series  of  "incre¬ 
mental  and  discrete  steps,"  each  one  a  "little 
strategy"  in  itself  giving  the  interposer  a  chance 
to  reconsider,  thus  perhapB  to  negotiate  or  com¬ 
promise  on  new  terms  short  of  further  escalation. 
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Porath,  Reuben.  THE  ISRAELI  NAVY.  In  United 
States  Naval  Institute ,  Annapolis.  Proceedings , 
v.  97,  Sept.  1971 :  31-39.  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  97 

Traces  the  growth  of  the  Israeli  Navy  from  19 i 8 
to  the  present-day  force  that  includes  the  Snars, 
which  ore  equipped  with  eight  Israeli-built  Gabri¬ 
el  surface-to-surface  missiles.  Of  the  Israeli 
defense  forces ,  the  Navy  has  undergone  the  great¬ 
est  change  since  the  1967  war.  Porath  concludes 
that  the  Israeli  Navy,  although  small,  is  a  "dy¬ 
namic  force  vith  a  wide  base  of  civil  maritime  ac¬ 
tivity  .  .  .  Cthatl  is  finally  coning  Into  its 

nun  ** 
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Remington,  Robin  A.  THE  WARSAW  PACT;  CASE  STUDIES 
IN  COMMUNIST  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  MIT  Press  Ccl97H  xix,  268  p. 

181*7.2^5  1971 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

Bibliography:  p.  251-262. 

Partial  contents  .—Origin  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. — 
Hungary  and  Albania:  invasion  versus  exclusion. — 
Rumania:  a  case  for  containment. — Czechoslovakia: 
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multilateral  interventlon.~-Postinvasion  normali¬ 
zation:  1969 .—East  Germany:  the  politics  of 
persuasion. — Conclusions . — Documents . 

Studies  the  changing  role  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
from  1955  to  the  early  part  of  1969*  concentrating 
on,  conflict  situations  and  challenges  to  Soviet 
authority,  especially  from  Romania  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Remington  explores  the  pact' 3  role  in  So¬ 
viet  policy  toward  other  Communist. '  scates  in  East¬ 
ern  Ewope  and  Western  Europe  and  its  importance 
as  an  instrument  for  containing  intrablock  con¬ 
flict.  She;  contends  that  Moscow  has  become  depen¬ 
dent  oh  the  pact  as  a  device  to  legitimize  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Brezh. ev  Doctrine. 


799 

Roberts,  Jack  L.  THE  GROWING  SOVIET  NAVAL  PRESENCE 
IN  THE  CARIBBEAN:  ITS  POLITICO-MILITARY  IMPACT 
UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Naval  War  College  review, 
v.  23,  June  1971:  31-1*1.  illus. 

HS.CPR 

Reviews  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area,  emphasizing  its  importance  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  reflected  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Roberta  suggests  that  the  current  presence  of  So¬ 
viet  ships,  planes,  and  submarines  in  the  area 
weakens  the  Doctrine's  effectiveness.  He  suspects 
that  the  Soviets  seek  to  establish  a  permanent 
base  near  Cuba  from  which  they  can  promote  politi¬ 
cal  objectives.  Such  a  foothold  would  also  have 
serious  military  implications,  for  the  Soviet 
Union  would  then  be  able  "to  intervene  militarily 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  or  to  deny  such 
an  option  to  the  United  States."  To  meet  this 
threat  the  United  States  must  resist  any  reduction 
of  it3  Caribbean  defenses  and  must  pursue  vigor¬ 
ously  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 


800 

Ryan,  John  D.  USAF'S  ROLE  IN  REALISTIC  DETERRENCE. 
Air  Force  magazine,  v.  51*,  Nov.  1971:  66-69. 
illus.  UG633.A65,  v.  5*< 

Address  delivered  at  the  Air  Force  Association's 
25th  Anniversary  National  Convention,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  19-23,  1971. 

Current  diaev  'sion  of  defense  spending,  strate¬ 
gic  forces,  and  military  basing,  areas  on  which 
American  security  depends,  reflects  a  basic  confu¬ 
sion.  The  conflicting  criticisms  of  the  defense 
budget  are  legitimate  insofar  es  they  describe  its 
size  but  they  say  nothing  about  what  must  bo  pre¬ 
scribed  for  defense.  Defense  policy  and  spending 
ought  to  be  predicated  not  on  previous  budgets  or 
domestic  spending  but  on  the  strategic  threat  from 
potential  aggressors.  To  meet  the  threat  the 
United  States  maintains  the  "Triad"  defense  of 
manned  bombers  and  strategic  missiles  based  on 
land  and  at  sea.  This  strategic  mix  "compounds 
and  complicates  enemy  offensive  and  defensive 
problems."  The  existence  of  near  strategic  parity 
conditions  make  the  Triad  even  more  important  for 


its  added  assurance  against  uncertainty.  U.S. 
overseas  bases  are  essential  elements  in  deterring 
war,  for  a  physical  presence  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  visible  the  seriousness  of  American 
resolve. 


801 

Sawhny ,  Rathy.  CTHE  STRATEGIC  SITUATION  IN  THE  IN¬ 
DIAN  OCEtN  AS  SEEN  BY  INDIA!  Die  strateglsche 
Lag'o  im  Yhdischen  Ozean  mit  indischen  Augen  gese- 
hen.  Marine  Rundschau,  v.  68,  Nov.  1971:  61*5-655. 
illus.  V3.M3,  v.  68 

India's  security  is  affected  inevitably  by  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  American  ef¬ 
forts  to 'counterbalance  India's  natural  superiori¬ 
ty  in  land,  people,  and  resources  by  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  Pakistan  have  resulted  in  India'3  accep¬ 
tance  of  Soviet  weapons  systems.  Although  India 
would  be  pleased  to  see  both  Americans  and  Soviets 
withdraw  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  limited 
presence  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage  so  long 
as  neither  power  erects  military  bases  in  ihe 
area.  Geography' makes  India  the  natural  center 
and  logical  guardian  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  na¬ 
tional  security  requires  that  India  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  naval  measures  to  assure  protection  of  its 
long,  exposed  coastline,  secure  its  vital  sea- 
lanes,  and  monitor  vast  areas,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 


802 

Scharndorff,  Werner.  CMILITARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  2l*TII 
PARTI  CONGRESS  OF  THE  CPSUl  Mllitarlsche  Aspekte 
des  XXIV.  Parteitoges  der  KPdSU.  Osterreichische 
militSrische  Zeitschrift,  v.  9,  July /Aug.  1971: 
228-231.  illus.  U3.031* ,  v.  9 

Effective  management  of  Western  press  coverage 
of  the  2!*th  Party  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  assured  that  Soviet  plans  to 
raise  living  standards  vould  exclude  military  and 
geopolitical  policies  and  plans  from  the  head¬ 
lines.  Thi  Congress  resolution  "to  support  vigor¬ 
ously  all  national  liberation  movements  and  anti- 
imperioliot  force3  throughout  the  world"  reflects 
Soviet  interests  of  a  decidedly  r.ondomestic  na¬ 
ture.  Soviet  leaders  called  for  a  reduction  of 
troops  and  armaments  in  Central  Europe  and  for 
agreements  on  the  renunciation  of  force.  At  the 
same  time  they  elevated  representatives  of  the  ar¬ 
maments  industry  and  armed  forces  to  high  leader¬ 
ship  positions  in  the  Party  and  conducted  military 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  developing 
■states . 


803 

Schdtzs&ck,  Axel.  [NEUTRALITY  AND  POWER  BALANCE  IN 
tfORTHERN  EUROPE!  Neutralltfit  und  Machtbulance  in 
Nordeuropa.  Aussenpolitik,  v.  22,  Sept.  1971: 
553-562.  D839.A685,  v.  22 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  armed  and  credi¬ 
ble  neutrality  of  Sweden,  the  participation  of 
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Denmark  and  Norway  in  NATO,' and  Finland's  mutual 
assistance  pact  vith  the  Soviet  Union  have  main- 
tained  the  power  balance  in  northern  Europe.  That 
equilibrium  has  been  dangerously  upset  by  Soviet 
fleet  reinforcements  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans.  In  the  Baltic 
Sea  alone  the  Soviets  have  a  f've-to-one  naval  su¬ 
periority  over  NATO  units.  In  muscle-flexing  op¬ 
erations  ,  Soviet  warships  and  aircraft -have  re¬ 
peatedly  violated  Iceland's  territorial  sovereign¬ 
ty  and,  they  have  operated  intimidatingly  close  to 
the  Norwegian  coast.  The  massive  Soviet  naval 
penetration  of  northeix.  Europe ,  complementing-  a 
similar  maneuver  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  part  of 
a  global  strategy  to  outflank  NATO.  Control  of 
northern  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  west 
as  Iceland (also  establishes  an  ever  wider  buffer 
zone  that  protects  the  industrialized  areas  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia.  Sweden's  switch  from  armed  neu¬ 
trality  to  a  finger-pointing  moralistic  neutrality 
has  cooled  Swedish-Amcrican  relations  and  may  also 
cc  tribute  to  weakening  the  northern  European -bal¬ 
ance  for  which  Sweden  was  the  fulcrum. 


80 1) 

Scoville,  Herbert.  A  SOVIET  FIRST  STRIKE?  N«w  re¬ 
public,  v.  165,  Oct.  2,  1971:  17-19. 

AP2.N62I4,  v.  165 

A  letter  taking  issue  with  this  article  and  a 
reply  by  the  author  appear  in  New  Republic, 
v.  165,  Dec.  25,  1971:  32-33. 

AP2.N621*,  v.  165 

A  Soviet  first  strike  against  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent  is  a  specter  which  has  handicapped  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  ana  aided  the  arms 
race.  Any  Soviet  first  strike  launched  without 
neutralizing  the  American  sea-based  or  overseas 
deterrent  would  be  suicidal,  and  the  Soviet, 3  do 
not  have  the  antisubmarine  warfare  capability  or 
the  nationwide  antimissile  defense  system  to  knock 
out  these  forces.  Deployment  of  the  SS-9  missile, 
far  from  heralding  on  attempt  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability,  i3  in  line  with  the  Soviet  mil¬ 
itary's  fondness  for  big  veapo">  and  may  weii  bo  a 
response  to  the  1967  U.S.  decision  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  antimissile  defense  system  or  a  desire  to 
obtain  a  second-strike  counterforce  capability. 

The  United  States  has  used  the  same  Justification 
for  development  and  deployment  of  its  multiple  in¬ 
dependently  targetable  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV) 
system.  The  Soviets  have  not  been  testing  the 
MIP.V  that  would  be  essential  for  a  first-otr'.ke 
capability.  The  recently  detected  mysterious 
holes  are  quite  likely  intended  for  hardening,  and. 
no  new  niesiles  have  been  tested  which  could  fill 
these  shafts,  "in  Stm,  it  would  appear  that  the 
thesis  that  the  Soviet'  are  seeking  to  acquire  a 
first-strike  capability  is  unsupported  by  un.v  “Vi¬ 
de  nee  and  is  a  pretext  co-:p-sed  to  Justify  Safe¬ 
guard  and  other  weapons  systems." 

805 

Smith,  Donald  F.  PAWN  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  Progressive, 
v.  35,  Dec.  1971:  19-23.  illuo. 

AP2.P8655,  v.  35 


The  United  States  sees  its  trust  territory  in 
'Micronesia  os  a  possible  site  for  military  facili¬ 
ties  displaced  by  the  1972  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan  and  Philippine  demands  for  renegotiation  of 
current  base  agreements.  Because  th  island  chain 
is  within  striking  range- "of  almost  every  point  in 
the  Pacific  and;  Asia,"  it  has  an  attractive  stra¬ 
tegic  pof.<  .ion.  However,  American. bases  are  not 
likely  to  be  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  In  pre¬ 
vious  nuclear  testing  exercises  there,  the  Unitea 
f.tates  alienated  the  native  population  by  thought¬ 
less  practices  of  moving  people  by  deception,  con¬ 
fiscating  land  for  test  sites, -and  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  substitute  facilities.  For  the  fu¬ 
ture  Micronesians  would  seemingly  ^prefer  a  free 
association  status  allowing  them  to  manage  their 
cvn  affairs  vith  U  S.  economic  support  in  exchange 
for  military  base  leases.  The  State  Department 
tends  to  support  this  self-determination,  while 
"the  Pentagon  continues  to  press  the  argument  that 
oui  lational  defense  requirements  preclude  any 
hope  u.  Micronesian  independence." 

806 

Smith,  Perry  M.  THE  AIR  FORCE  PLANS  FOR  PEACE, 
19^3-191,5.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press  [19703 
132  p.  UG633.S57 

Bibliography:  p.  117-121*. 

Shows  how  the  U.S.  Air  Force  perceived  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  great  transformation  of  the  American 
military  establishment  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
from  "a  small  professional  force  of  almost  negli¬ 
gible  political  significance  either  domestically 
or  internationally,  except  in  time  of  war"  to  a 
force  of  "enormously  important  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  influence  domestically  and  internationally, 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,"  by  focusing 
on  the  methods  and  processes  of  military  planning 
for  postwar  aviation  policy. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  PEACE.  CDresder.,  Press  Dept,  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defence  of  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic,  X97C73  1*7  p.  illus. 

UA7I9.3.S63 

"Interesting  and  instructive  fact3  on  the  char¬ 
acter,  role  and  tasks  of  the  National  People's 
Army  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic."  This  ac¬ 
count  of  the  East  German  soldier  describes  his 
day-to-day  life,  training  and  equipment,  motiva¬ 
tion,  and  role  in  the  state  and  community. 


808 

SozlalwissenBchaftliche  Arheit3gemeinschaft.  [AUS¬ 
TRIA'S  SECURITY!  03terrelchs  Sicherheit.  [Wien, 
Sozialvissenschaftliche  Arbeitsgemeinschaft , 

197173  71  p.  DB99-2.S67 

Bibliography :  p.  62-65. 

Contents. --Preface.— The  security  of  Austria  as 
tiie  political  goal  of  the  state. —General  prereq¬ 
uisites  of  security. — Situation  analysis.— Propo¬ 
sitions  for  an  Austrian  security  policy.— Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 
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Criticizes  Austrian  security  policy  as  resting 
solely  on  foreign  policy  to  the  neglect  of  the 
arced  forces  and  argues  for  greater  emphasis  on 
the  military  as  the  main  support  of  any  security 
policy.  This  social-science  study  group  calls  fo- 
the  recognition  of  geopolitics  as  a  factor  in  Aus¬ 
tria's  security  and  of  the  inseparable  relation¬ 
ship  between  foreign  policy  and  military  prepared¬ 
ness,  a  credible  policy  of  neutrality  based  on 
military  forces  ready  to  defend  that  neutrality, 
and  popular  understanding  of  the  crises  to  which 
Austria  nay  be  exposed  and  of  the  need  for  an 
overull  defense  plan  including  all  available  mili¬ 
tary  and  nonmilitary  means. 


809 

Stanford  University.  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev¬ 
olution.  and  Peace.  INTERNATIONAL  AHD  ENGLISH- 
LANGUAGE  C0LLECTI011S ;  A  SURVEY  OF  HOLDINGS  AT  THE 
HOOVER  INSTITUTION  ON  WAR,  REVOLUTION,  AND  PEACE, 
by  Kenneth  M.  Glazier  and  James  R.  Hobson.  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif.  C19713  20  p.  (its  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion  survey  of  holdings,  3) 

Z6208.S72 

Description  of  the  Hoover  Institution's  interna¬ 
tional  collection  (antiwar  movements,  internation¬ 
al  communism,  multinational  organizations,  and 
Pari3  Peace  Conference)  and  English-language  col¬ 
lection  (Great  Britain,  Canada,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  from  World  War  I  to  1970) . 


810 

Taubinger,  Loszlo  M.  von.  CTHE  CHINESE  NAVY!  Die 
chines ische  Marine.  Allgcneine  schweizerische 
Militurzeitschrift,  v.  137,  Oct.  1971:  697-698. 

U3.Ah3,  v.  137 

Outlines  the  ship  inventory,  organization,  per¬ 
sonnel  strength  and  leadership,  and  progress  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  Navy.  Peking  is  increasing¬ 
ly  concerned,  Taubinger  states,  with  the  Soviet 
naval  penetration  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet.  Long 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  foreign  sources 
for  its  naval  unite,  China  has  begun  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  to  expand  and  modernize  its  small  and  obso¬ 
lescent  fleet.  While  Chinese-made  vessels  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  launched,  Taubinger  thinks  that  a 
decade  must  pass  before  the  Chinese  will  be  able 
to  build,  in  significant  numbers ,  modern  subma¬ 
rines  capable  of  firing  nuclear  weapons. 
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Thomson,  George  0.  PROBLEMS  OF  STRATEGY  IN  THE  PA¬ 
CIFIC  AND  INDIAN  OCExNS.  Hew  York,  National 
Strategy  Information  Center  tl9703  82  p.  (Strat¬ 
egy  papers,  no.  5)  DS33.3.T87 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Examines  the  strategic  problem  of  American  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Thomson 


contends  that  the  "center  of  gravity  of  world  pow¬ 
er  has  now  moved  from  Europe  ...  to  Asia."  He 
interprets  the  American  involvement  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  there  as  no  less  permanent  than  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  India  and  Japan.  In  analyzing  the  ge¬ 
opolitics  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  basin3, 
Thomson  concludes  that  American  withdrawal  from 
the  area  is  not  a  desirable  policy. 
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THE  THREATENED  STRATEGIC  BALANCE  OF  POWER  [editori¬ 
al]  East  West  digest,  v.  7,  Sept.  1971:  257-263. 

JU.CPR 

The  West's  strategic  political  policies  or  lack 
of  them  are  causing  its  destruction.  America's 
permissiveness  toward  subversion  and  its  unilater¬ 
al  withdrawal  from  defense  commitments  are  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  lack  of  will  to  survive.  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  mutual  restraint  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union  comes  at  a  time  when 
Moscow  is  directing  a  huge  nuclear  weapons  buildup 
that  is  threatening  the  strategic  balance.  Cur¬ 
rent  U.S.  policies  have  caused  many  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  wrongly  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pansionist  power  and  that  deterrence  and  detente 
are  mutually  exclusive.  In  view  of  the  expansion 
of  Soviet  maritime  activity  in  and  around  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal,  the  abandonment  of  deterrence  in  favor  of 
dgtentc  could  mean  defeat  for  the  West.  Faced 
with  a  crumbling  strategic  balance  and  a  decline 
in  political  resolve  in  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe  must  begin  to  assume  the  burden  of  its  own 
defense.  It  can  do  this  and  redress  the  strategic 
balance  of  power  "by  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
supranational  Euro  Group  within  the  North  Atlantis 
Alliance."  No  nation  would  dare  attack  o  united 
Western  Europe  that  has  a  credible  nuclear  force. 


813 

Uhlounn,  Ernst.  [MILITARY  REVIEW]  MilitKrlsche  Un- 
schau.  Schveizer  Monutshefte,  v.  51,  Nov.  1971: 
539-582.  AP32.S87,  v.  51 

Arguea  for  the  use  of  foreign  training  areas  by 
the  Swiss  Arr.ed  Forces  whose  training  facilities 
are  inadequate,  Uhlmann  assorts,  adding  that  the 
interests  of  trurism  and  environmental  protection 
further  complicate  the  problem.  The  use  of  for¬ 
eign  training  areas,  he  claims,  would  not  Jeopard¬ 
ize  Swiss  neutrality  any  more  than  its  purchases 
of  Toreign  tanks  and  aircraft.  Uhlmarm  suggests 
an  armament  pool  of  neutrals  including  Sweden, 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  This  arrangement  would 
solve  the  critical  training  area  problem,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  and  facilitate  and  enrich  Switzerland's 
own  defense  research  efforts. 


818 

U.S.  Congress.  House .  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Sca- 
-•ntiflc  Developments.  WAR  POWERS  LEGISLATION. 
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Hearings,  .’linety-seeond  Congress,  first  session. 
June  1  and  2,  1971-  Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print. 
Off.,  1971.  Ili5  p. 

KF27 . F6L83  1971a 

Supt.  of  Docs,  no.:  Yb.F76/l:  W19/8. 

Testimony  and  statements  of  members  of  Congress, 
academicians  and  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Justice. 
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U.S.  Congress .  Senate ■  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  .  SIXTEENTH  MEET 'JUG  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY ;  report  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  Members  of  Parliaments 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Countries  held  at 
The  Hague,  Nov.  6  through  Nov.  11,  1970  (Pursuant 
to  Public  Law  689 — 81th  Congress.)  Washington, 
U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  Aug.  1971.  201  p. 

DLC 

Activity  reports  and  texts  adopted  by  committees 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  After  listening 
to  speeches  by  NATO  officials  the  delegates  met 
for  discussion  and  debate  that  led  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  resolutiona.  Ir.  the  fashion  of  last 
year's  meeting  "debate  centered  upon  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reduced  U.S.  contributions  to  NATO  con¬ 
ventional  forces  and  the  requirement  that  European 
countries  do  more  to  improve  am.  enlarge  their  own 
contributions."  Member  countries  were  urged  to 
contribute  at  least  5  percent  of  each  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  to  mutual  defense.  Die  Political 
Committee  heard  a  report  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Li¬ 
mitation  Talks  which  identified  twu  major  elements 
Of  di3CU3slon— quantitative  increase.'  in  nuclear 
weapor.3  systems  and  qualitative  alterations  in  the 
current  nuclear  balance. 
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Ushiba,  Nobuhiko.  JAPAN:  rrn  "  ,'JC  IN  WORLD  AF¬ 
FAIRS.  Naval  War  Col  '.-.ge  review,  v.  23,  Apr. 

1971:  lfc-21.  illus. 

HiCPR 

"A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Naval  War  College." 

The  reversion  of  Okinawa  means  that  Japan  will 
03sur.'  greater  responsibility  for  its  own  defense. 
Japanese  defense  expenditures  will  double  over  the 
next  five  years,  with  the  emphasis  on  improving 
the  vuality  of  the  forces  rather  than  increasing 
their  quantity.  "To  the  question,  'Should  Jupan 
herself  have  nuclear  arms?'  our  answer  13  a  defi¬ 
nite  'Ho.'"  Japan'3  national  interests  end  its 
people's  temper  exclude  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  The  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  remains  the  foundation  of  Japanese 
defense  policy.  Japan  contributes  to  Asian  secu¬ 
rity  through  economic  assistance  and  participation 
in  regional  developnt.it  associations.  Economic 
differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  harm  U.S.- 
Jupaneae  relations.  These  a»e  short-term  diffi¬ 
culties  ,  while  the  long-term  aims  of  both  nations 
are  compatible. 
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Vernant,  Jacques.  C MALTA,  INDEPENDENCE  AND  NATO] 
Malte,  l'independence  et  l'OTAN.  Revue  de  d?,fen3e 
nationale,  v.  27,  Aug. /Sept.  1971:  1321-1325- 
illus.  Dl*10.Rl*5,  v.  27 

Discusses  developments  in  the  rift  between  Malta 
and  Great  Britain  that  began  after  the  British 
Government  announced  its  intent.on  to  reduce  the 
level  of  forces  East  of  Suez.  The  1966  White  Pa¬ 
per  calling  for  the  reduction  contravened,  -accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Maltese  Government,  the  1961  defense 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Vernant  traces  the 
evolution  of  postwar  relations  between  Malta  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  between  Malta 
8nd  NATO  on  the  other,  noting  Malta's  strategic 
role  during  World  War  II  and  its  continued  politi- 
comilitary  importance  in  view  of  the- Soviet  naval 
buildup  in  the  region.  He  concludes  that  despite 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  given 
its  economic  situation  Malta  con  hardly  "turn  its 
nose  up  at"  the  resources  furnished  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  return  for  naval  and  air  bases. 
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Weeks,  Albert  L.  THE  GROWTH  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  POW¬ 
ER.  American  Legion  magazine,  v.  91,  Nov.  1971: 
6-11.  illus.  D570.A1A32,  v.  91 

The  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  has  upset 
the  vo- Id  balance  of  power  and  threatens  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  number  one  during  the  1970’ s. 
Already  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  combat  air¬ 
craft,  submarines,  manpower,  atomic  megatonnage 
uvl  advanced  strategic  weapons  in  development,  the 
United  States  by  the  mid-1970's  will  fall  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic  bombers,  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  and  surface  navy.  Although 
voicing  peaceful  intentions ,  the  Soviets  are  gird¬ 
ing  for  offensive  warfare.  "Hawkish"  leaders  have 
been  appointed  to  high  posts,  while  Soviet  econom¬ 
ic  planning  and  resource  allocation  have  given 
priority  to  development  of  new  weapons  systems. 

The  West  ha3  done  nothing  to  provoke  a  massive  de¬ 
fensive  Soviet  arms  buildup.  If  the  United  States 
is  not  to  become  a  second-rate  power,  it  must  not 
cut  bock  dangerously  cn  military  expenditures  in 
the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
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Wensauer,  Horst.  WRENCH  CONCEPTS  OF  THE  STRATEGY 
OF  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE!  Franzosische  Vorstellungen 
zur  Strategic  des  Oleichgewichts  in  Europa.  Wehr- 
kunde,  v.  20,  Sept.  1971:  b5b-li58. 

U3.W396,  v.  20 

Reasoning  that  the  United  States  might  not  al¬ 
ways  be  willing  to  employ  its  nuclear  arsenal  to 
defend  Western  Europe,  France  decided  in  1958— be¬ 
fore  de  Gaulle — to  develop  its  own  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  force  as  a  deterrent  against  a  direct  Soviet 
threat  to  France.  The  bases  and  goals  of  French 
military  strategy  are  reduction  of  the  threat  to 
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France,  rejection  of  the  American  flexible  re¬ 
sponse  strategy  ,  precaution  against  future  contin¬ 
gencies,  adherence  to  the  defensive  aspects  of 
NATO,  independence  from  outside  forces,  and  the 
opportunity  to  play  the  leading  role  in  Europe. 

The  French  nuclear  arsenal  is  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  its  deterrent  effect 
is  plausible.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  France's 
"go-it-alone"  policy  are  that  its  cost  has  pre¬ 
cluded  needed  development  of  a  conventional  capa¬ 
bility  and  that  its  exclusiveness  has  deprived 
NATO  of  valuable- in-depth  infrastructure.  The 
general  advantage  is  that  by  establishing  a  nucle¬ 
ar  force  at  the  expense  of  a  conventional  one 
France  has  reduced  the  possibility  of  u  limited 
war  in  Europe.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw 
its  nuclear  guarantee,  the  question  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  is  how  much  of  the  Federal  Republic  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
move  before  the  French  would  invoke  their  deter¬ 
rent. 
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Wettern,  Desmond.  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  AND  THE  CONTINUING 
COMMITMENTS.  In  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
Annapolis .  Proceedings,  v.  97,  Aug.  1971:  18-25. 
lllui.  VI. U8,  v.  97 

The  Royal  Navy,  though  contracted,  has  hud  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  world  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size.  Economic  necessity  compelled 
naval  cutbacks  by  successive  governments,  but  not 
until  the  Labour  Party  came  to  power  were  cormlt- 
ments  thenselve3  disavowed  as  u  means  of  saving. 
With  the  Conservative  victory  in  1970,  many  re¬ 
trenchments  were  halted.  Singapore  will  be  gari- 
soned,  the  carrier  Ark  Royal  retained,  and  the  Ex¬ 
ocot  surface-to-surface  missile  purchased.  Provi¬ 
sion  of  new  ships  and  weapons  systems  for  the 
fleet  is  likely.  But  most  of  the  ships  now  under 
construction  are  defensive  in  nature,  and  almost 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet  has  been  designed  for 
work  in  air  support.  The  Labour  Government  invit¬ 
ed  a  serious  support  gap  by  maintaining  that  a 
surface-to-surface  missile  system  would  be  de¬ 
ployed  by  the  tine  the  aircraft  carriers  were 
phased  out.  Air  support  is  crucial ,  for  without 
it  the  Navy  will  have  far  less  than  a  world-wil* 
capability,  and  shore-based  aircraft  are  not  fie  - 
answer.  If  the  Royal  Navy  is  to  carry  out  a  glo¬ 
bal  role  for  Britain,  it  must  be  equipped  for  it' 
responsibility. 
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Whcttcn,  Lawrence  L.  THE  MILITARY  CONSEQUENCE.:  o> 
MEDITERRANEAN  SUPER  POWER  PARITY.  New  Middle 
East,  no,  38,  Nov.  1971:  lk-25.  illus. 

DG63.1.Nli8,  1971 

Describes  the  Soviet  Union’s  continued  buildup 
in  conventional  air  and  naval  forces  aid  analyze, 
its  significance  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whetten 
observes  that  "this  concentration  of  sea  and  air- 
power  is  by  for  the  strongest  force  the  u.S.  Navy 
ha3  faced  since  the  Second  World  War."  He  then 


examines  Soviet  long-range  support  capability, 
global  naval  capability,  revised  strategy  empha¬ 
sizing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  specific  equipment — 
planes,  missiles,  and  submarines.  After  a  review 
of  NATO  capabilities  and  the  constraints  that  af¬ 
fect  both  countries,  he  asserts  that  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  the  Soviet  Union  ha3  achieved  considera¬ 
ble  deterrent  power  against  the  United  States. 
"Thus  tne  broad  aim  of  Moscow's  new  viable  over¬ 
seas  strategy  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to  deter  the 
US,  reduce  Western  influence  and  provide  staying 
power  for  its  own  political  influence  among  local 
clients  that  i3  becoming  increasingly  independent 
of  the  East-We3t  challenge." 
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WHO  NOW  RULES  THE  WAVES  ? ,  from  our  London  correspon¬ 
dent.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  16,  Oct. /Nov. 
1971:  12-15,  17-18.  illus. 

UA6!<6.F5,  v.  16 

Examines  recent  developments  in  Brit'sh  foreign 
and  defense  policy.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  competition  between  East  and  West  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  seas.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
augment  its  naval  and  maritime  power  at  a  time 
when  Western  strength  in  both  categories  is  on  the 
decline.  Perhaps  the  only  hopeful  sign  i3  that 
the  public  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  danger  and 
may  even  be  preparing  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  great  harm  that  could  be  done  by  the  lo3s  of 
NATO  naval  bases  in  Malta  and  Iceland,  kinks  in 
the  European  air  defense  system,  British  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Great  Britain's 
prospective  entry  into  the  Common  Market  are  dis¬ 
cussed  . 
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Wollor,  Rudolf.  CTHE  IMPLAUSIBLE  WAR;  A  REALISTIC 
DEFEISE  CONCEPT!  Der  unwahrschelnliche  Krieg; 
cine  realistische  Wehrkonzeption.  C2.,  durchges. 
Aufl.3  Stuttgart,  Seewald  C1971!  318  p. 

UA11.W65  1971 

Contents. — ;t.  1.  Starting  positions.— pt.  2. 
Imbalances.— pt.  i.  Beneath  the  threshold. — 
jt.  1.  O'-V'-jiCficra. — pt.  5.  Conclusions. 

* f.ui.'inV'n  (tefer.se  concept  for  Western  Europe 
b»,«.  j  ■  r.  a  reiveei  American  nuclenr  presence  in 
kuici*  and  a  auailer  i>iwn  force,  professionally 
9 a?  by  a  more  elaborate  reserve 

m.i  a  national  militia.  German  defense 
policy  "i^t  continue  to  be  based  on  tl  -  American 
nuclear  arsenal,  Woli-r  states.  He  thinks  that 
the  ■ vjet  (  vii>  not  consent  at  the  Strategic  Aras 
limituti"!,  Talks  to  freezing  existing  nuclear  ar- 
itun*  i.t,.  or  to  any  considerable  reduction  of  ve up¬ 
on.,  sy-.teB,?. 

»i.M 

i1' 'UCl  bfcPKIGK.  hi  U.S.  Command  and  General 
■  tali'  >y.  K>rt  Leavenworth.  Military  review, 
*.  ',1,  <  ot.  1971;  28-35.  illus. 

2672J.U35,  v.  51 
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Based  on  an  article  which  appeared  in  L’Armee. 
June  1970.  N&CPR 

Though  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Czech  Amy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  1968  shocked  Yugo¬ 
slav  officials,  they  were  not  slow  to  draw  the  ap¬ 
propriate  conclusions  with  regard  to  their  own 
situation  and  to  act  accordingly.  A  new  .National 
Defense  Law,  based  on  the  two  principles  that  "any 
defensive  war  will'  be  fought  by  a  people  in  arms" 
and  "no  surrender  will  be  planned  or  permitted  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances  by  anyone,"  was  promulgated 
in  February  1 969.  As  these  principles  suggest, 
new  emphasis  is  being  put  on  guerrilla  warfare  and 
the  role  of  territorial  defense  forces.  Defense 
organization  under  the  new  law  is  modeled  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia's  decentralized  "social  self-administra¬ 
tion"  system,  according  to  which  power  is  shared 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  local  com¬ 
munes.  All  in  all,  the  system  seems  .co  exploit 
the  advantages  of  Yugoslavia's  unique  demography 
and  terrain  while  compensating  for  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  "a  cheap,  bloodless  takeover  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  by  an  outside  power  seems  remote." 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFENSE 
POLICIES  AND  WAR 
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AFTER  TOE  PENTAGON  PAPERS:  TALK  WITH  KISTIAKOWSKY , 
WIESNER.  Science,  v.  17!),  Nov.  ?5,  1971:  923-928. 
illus.  Q1.S35,  v.  17 

"The  interview  Ccor.ducted  by  Elinor  Longer!  took 
place  in  mid-August  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence  a." 

An  interview  with  Drs.  George  Kistiakowsky  and 
Jerome  Wiesner,  science  advisors  to  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  respectively,  occasioned  by 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Kistiakowsky 
and  Wiesner  discuss  their  personal  experiences, 
successes ,  and  frustrations  as  members  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  coraunity  in  attempting  to  influence  the 
course  of  national  decision  and  security  policy. 
Both  men  express  themselves  as  disillusioned  with 
the  Government  and  as  questioning  its  recoptive- 
ness  to  expert  advice. 
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Australia.  National  Radiation  Advisory  Committee. 
BIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  FALLOUT  IN  AUSTRALIA  FROM 
FRENCH  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  EXPLOSIONS  IN  THE  PACIFIC, 
JULY-SEPriMBER  1903;  REPORT  TO  THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 
Canberra,  Govt.  Pr.,  19b9-  13  p.  illus. 

RA1231.R2A9 

"F.  C.  Courtlcc  .  .  .  (Chairman)" 

Bibliography:  p.  13. 

Assessment  of  the  biologicax  signifies.. 'e  for 
Australia  of  five  French  nuclear  weapons  to*  t>> 
conducted  in  1965  from  July  to  September.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Radiation  Advisory  Committee's  (HRAC)  re¬ 
port  13  based  on  data  collected  and  analyzed  by 


the  Australian  Atomic  Weapons  Tests  Safety  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Advisory  Committee  concludes  that  the 
fallout  over  Australia  from  these  tests  has  had  r.o 
detrimental  effect  on  the  health  of  the- Australian 
population.  The  appendix  includes  graphs  and  ta¬ 
bles  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  HRAC. 
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Barnet,  Richard  J.  THE  WAR  PLANNERS:  THE  TROUBLE 
WITH  "THE  BRIGHTEST  AND  THE  BEST."  Progressive, 
v.  35,  Dec.  1971:  lk-18.  illus. 

AP2.P8655,  v.  35 

The  question  of  American  guilt  for  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam  arises  with  increasing  frequency  and  must 
be  faced  squarely.  If  a  lieutenant  is  found 
guilty,  one  mu3t  ask  if  men  of  greater  status, 

Dean  Rusk,  Walt  Rostow,  Robert  McNamara,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  and  others,  pught  to  be  held  accountable 
for  their  actions  in  escalating  the  Vietnam  War. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  that  shows  the  United 
States  guilty  of  aggression  and  provocation  in 
initiating  the  war  as  well  os  in  large-scale  bat¬ 
tlefield  orgies  of  the  type  outlawed  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  19U9  and  the  Nuremberg  Principles. 
The  fact  that  the  war  planners  were  not  pathologi¬ 
cal  personalities  but  were  among  America's 
"brightest  ar.d  best"  makes  even  more  critical  the 
question  of  whether  they  should  be  tried  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  policy  that  led  to  death 
and  injury  for  more  than  a  million  people  in  Indo¬ 
china.  Their  trial  will  almost  certainly  not  oc¬ 
cur.  If  it  did,  it  would  probably  not  convince 
the  war  planners  that  they  were  guilty  of  anything 
but  mistakes  without  moral  or  legal  implications. 
However,  if  any  one  of  these  men  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  as  a  candidate  for  high  of¬ 
fice,  the  possibility  of  his  "personal  corailicity 
in  barbarous  war  Crimea"  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated.  A  climr  :  of  respect  for  internation¬ 
al  law  must  be  crev  ,od. 
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Black,  Stuart  C.,  and  others.  RADIOIODIHE  STUDIES 
IN  DAIRY  COWS  FOLLOWING  PROJECT  PALANQUIN.  South¬ 
western  Rsdiologicnl  Health  Lab. ,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  May  1971. 

60  p.  illus.  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PNE-91>*F 

"This  study  performed  under  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  (No.  SF  5*<  373)  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission." 

A  study  wsb  conducted  during  Project  Palanquin 
in  which  seven  dairy  cows  were  exposed  directly  to 
the  effluent  cloud.  Three  of  the  cows  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  tissue  distribution  studies.  The  secre¬ 
tion  of  radioiodine  in  milk  from  the  other  four 
cows  was  measured  for  several  weeks.  Fifteen  lac- 
tating  cows  were  divided  into  three  groups  and 
were  fed  either  freGh  green  chop  or  spread  hay 
contaminated  by  the  Palanquin  effluent.  The  se¬ 
cretion  of  131i  was  measured  in  the  milk  of  these 
latter  cows  for  several  weeks  also.  The  peak  milk 
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concentration  of  3-31j  was  higher  in  the  cows  ex¬ 
posed  directly  to  the  effluent  than  it  was  in  the 
cows  eating  contaminated  forage.  The  possible 
reasons  for  this  unexpected  result  are  discussed 
and  they  indicate  the  problems  encountered  in  con¬ 
ducting  inhalation  experiments  in  the  field.  The 
peak  3311  concentration  appeared  in  2-3  days  in 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  contaminated  forage,  and  the 
peak  mils  concentration  to  peak  forage  concentra¬ 
tion  ratio  was  approximately  0.03.  The  peak  131 1 
concentration  in  forage  or  vegetation  or  the  inte¬ 
grated  air  concentration  was  more  accurate  for 
predicting  the  peak  milk  concentration  as  compared 
to  other  surveillance  data  collected  during  this 
event.  The  tissue  distribution  study  indicated 
that  the  peak  thyroid  concentration  occurred  at  7 6 
hours  after  exposure,  that  33.6%  of  the  estimated 
intake  was  present  in  the  cow  56  hours  after  expo¬ 
sure,  and  that  the  131i  concentration  in  fetal 
thyroids  was  2.1*  times  the  maternal  thyroid  con¬ 
centration.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Bowles,  Chester.  FIVE  MAJOR  BLUNDERS  BY  THE  U.S.  IN 
ASIA.  Saturday  review,  v.  51*,  Nov.  6,  1971:  28- 
31.  illus.  Z1219.S25,  v.  5U 

American  mistakes  in  Asia  can  be  attributed  to  a 
frequent  misinterpretation  of  the  political  and 
social  climate  and  an  insistence  that  military  ca¬ 
pacity  is  the  key  to  success.  The  United  States 
blundered  in  China  by  choosing  to  support  Chlang 
Kai-shek  end  "the  old  regime  dominated  by  war 
lords,  landlords,  and  monopolists  who  had  been  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  Chinese  people  for  centuries."  In 
Korea  American  insistence  on  pushing  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  invaders  back  to  the  Chinese  border  extended 
the  war  for  two  years  and  ten  months  and  cost  an 
additional  $1*5  billion  and  25,000  U.S.  dead.  In 
Taiwan  the  U.S.  Government  agreed  to  re-equip  and 
train  the  Nationalist  Army  until  it  was  ready  to 
conquer  the  mainland.  In  Southeast  Asia  the 
"Vietnam  debacle"  was  escalated  at  a  cost  of  $120 
billion,  1*5,000  American  dead,  and  "the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  people  wo  had  set  out 
to  'save.'"  In  South  Asia  U.S.  military  supplies 
for  West  Pakistan  have  been  used  not  to  deter  Chi¬ 
nese  or  Soviet  aggression,  but  to  3ubdue  the  East 
Pakistan  uprising  and  to  threaten  India.  Unless 
the  United  States  can  temper  its  military-oriented 
policies  with  on  appreciation  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  forces  at  v„rk  in  Asia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  Latin  America,  it  will  find  itself  in¬ 
creasingly  "at  odds  with  a  sizable  majority  of 
mankind . " 
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COMMAND,  PROMOTION,  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT.  THE  PRESS 
AND  PUBLICITY  WORK  ~F  THE  BUNDESWEHRJ  Information 
ols  Fiihrungs-,  Werbungs-  and  Aufklarungsmittel. 

Die  t resaw-  and  Uffentiiohkeitaarbeit  der  BunJes- 
wehr.  Publizistik,  v.  18,  no.  3,  1971:  238-21*9. 

PNl*703.P8,  v.  16 


Attributes  to  the  multifunctional  role  of  the 
Bundeswehr  Information  Office  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est  inconsistent  with  the  place  of  objective  ln- 
formation  in  a  democratic  society.  The  office  is 
responsible  at  once  for  public  information,  com¬ 
mand  information,  and  promotional  publicity.  The 
requirements  for  an  effective  promotional  program, 
Bredow  relates,  have  led  at  times  to  image  polish¬ 
ing  and  the  suppression  of  information  unfavorable 
to  the  West  German  armed  forces .  A  recent  reor¬ 
ganization  of  informational  activities  better  sep¬ 
arates  programs  and  facilitates  greater  political 
coordination.  How  effective  the  new.  structure 
will  bo  Bredow  does  not  predict,  but  he  feels  that 
the  opposition  will  call  political  coordination  a 
disguise  for  partisan  collusion. 
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CAMPUS  RESEARCH:  A  GIANT  IN  TROUBLE.  U.S.  news  8. 
world  report,-  71,  Dec.  20,  1971:  33-37-  illus. 

JKI.U65,  v.  71 

American  universities  are  beginning  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  growth 
rate  of  Federal,  state  and  private  financing  of 
university  research.  Economic  recession,  Govern¬ 
ment  economy  moves ,  and  exasperation  with  student 
radicalism  are  major  causes  of  the  decline.  A 
shift  in  emphasis  from  basic  research,  most  of 
which  was  done  on  campus,  to  applied  research, 
which  in  large  port  i3  done  elsewhere,  and  from 
the  hard  sciences  to  the  life  and  social  sciences 
has  added  to  the  problem.  A3 -might  be  expected, 
defense-related  research  has  been  the  hardest  hit*, 
this  is  in  line  with  the  new  concern  to  find  solu¬ 
tions  to  pressing  social  problems.  Some  schools 
are  now  on  the  edge  of  financial  crisis;  nearly 
all  are  experiencing  some  degree  of  discomfort. 
Sooner  or  later,  society  top  is  bound  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  this  slowdown.  Scientists  ure  hoping 
that  the  situation  will  improve,  but  few  expect, 
and  many  do  not  want,  a  return  to  the  "golden  age" 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Most  now  agree  that  the 
universities  overextended  themselves  in  those 
years  and  fell  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Government.  But  the  nation  cannot  forgo  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  scientific  enterprise  for  long,  and 
new,  better-safeguarded  methods  of  channeling  re¬ 
search  funds  to  the  university  community  will  have 
to  be  devised. 
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Chain,  Sir  Ernst.  DEFENCE  AND  THE  SCIENTIST.  Lis¬ 
tener,  v.  86,  Aug.  26,  1971:  267-268.  illus. 

APl*.Ll*l65,  v.  86 

"''Controversy'  (BBC  2).  Sir  Ernst  Chain's  re¬ 
marks  are  based  on  his  Robert  Waley-Cohen  Memorial 
Lecture,  1970." 

The  scientist  directly  engaged  in  defense  re¬ 
search  and  development  is  not  responsible  for  the 
uses  to  which  his  discoveries  are  put.  He  can  be 
a  most  valuable  element  in  ensuring  the  continued 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  the  decision  whether 
to  fight  is  not  his  to  moke.  In  war  scientists 
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should  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  talents,  like  all  other  citizens. 
The  immense  destructiveness  of  modern  weapons  en¬ 
sures  against  their  use,  and  scientists  Bust  keep 
these  weapons  technologically  advanced  to  preserve 
their  credibility.  Were  scientists  to  abandon 
their  research  in  the  hope  of  preventing  war, 
their  action) would  almost  certainly  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  hostilities. 
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Dickson,  Thomas  I.  MILITARY  INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX.  In 
U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  .  Military  review,  v.  51,  Dec.  1971:  39- 
35.  illus.  Z6723.U35.  v.  51 

The  assumption  made  by  critics  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  that  "size-is-influence-is- 
power-is-control"  does  not  stand  up  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  American  political  life.  As  big  business 
and  big  labor  have  discovered  already,  counter¬ 
vailing  forces  at  work  in  American  society  seem 
always  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  size  into  con¬ 
trol.  Ary  influence  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  is  due  not  .to  its  size  but  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  advocates  views  concerning  world 
politics  and  American  security  that  are  widely 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  American  community.  The 
truth  I3  that  attacks  on  the  complex  are  Just  one 
more  manifestation  of  a  recurrent  phenomenon  in 
U.S.  politics— the  resort  to  the  "devil  theory"  to 
explain  why  things  went  wrong.  Reforms  were  need¬ 
ed,  but  ir.  many  cases  they  have  already  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  military  men  themselves.  Further, 
whatever  the  merits  of  particular  criticisms,  the 
question  whether  the  interests  pursued  by  the  com¬ 
plex  ore  the  interestt  of  the  community  at  large 
is  always  a  legitimate  matter  of  concern.  What 
the  nation  needs  from  the  critics,  however,  is 
more  fucts  and  logic  and  less  emotion. 
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THE  FEAR  THAT  FUELS  THE  ARMS  RACE.  I.  F.  Stone's 
bi-weekly,  v.  19,  Oct.  U,  1971:  1,  U. 

E7 1*0.13,  v.  19 

Fear  of  unemployment  is  one  factor  that  keeps 
the  arms  race  going  at  its  "costly  and  insane" 
pace.  Critics  of  arms  spending  suggest  that  Job- 
creating  alternatives  could  bo  devised,  but  these 
critics  are  too  tactful  to  point  out  that  "arms 
spending  is  a  form  of  welfare  for  the  rich;  it  may 
be  a  poor  creator  of  Jobs  but  it  is  n  major  pro¬ 
ducer  of  profits."  A  "gap"  scare  is  often  evoked 
to  rally  support  for  the  defense  budget.  This 
year  one  gap  throat  was  caused  by  a  Soviet  swing¬ 
wing  bomber  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  "put  the 
U.S.  five  years  behind  in  strategic  bomber  devel¬ 
opment,"  v'niosu  development  of  the  new  U.S.  B-l 
bomber  moved  ahead.  Later  this  claim  was  general¬ 
ly  disproved  and  some  senators  questioned  the  log¬ 
ic  of  building  a  strategic  bomber  if  Soviet  ABM3 
were  capable  of  hitting  faster  flying  missiles. 
Nevertheless,  proposals  to  cut  the  B-l  budget  have 
received  little  support. 


8  35 

Fleckenstein,  Bernhard.  CBUNDESWEliR  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY!  Bundeswehr  und  Industr‘egesellschaft. 
Boppard  am  Rhein,  H.  Boldt  Ccl97_!  390  p.  (Wehr- 

wisoohschaftliche  Forschungen.  Abteilung:  Mili- 
t(ir,  Stoat  ur.d  Gesellschaft,  Bd.  3) 

UA710.Fl*  5 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Contents. — Preface  of  the  military  deputy.— Edi¬ 
tor's  preliminary  remark. — pt.  1,  The  underlying 
principles  of  the  Bundeswehr. — pt.  3.  Bundeswehr 
in  society. — pt.  3.  Bundeswehr  and  institutions. 
— pt.  1*.  The  internal  realm  of  the  Bundeswehn. — 
Short  biography  of  the  authors. 

Articles  by  military  officers,  lawyers,  and  so¬ 
ciologists  on  the  many-faceted  problems  associated 
with  the  presence  of  modern  military  forces  in  the 
highly  developed  industrial  society  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic. 
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Garrett,  Banning.  THE  STRANGE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  War.  Ramparts,  v.  10,  Nov.  1971:  3b-39 • 
illus.  AP3.H19,  v.  10 

The  Pacific  Studies  Center's  Journal,  Pacific 
Research  and  World  Bnpire  Telegram,  will  publish 
"a  more  detuiled  and  documented  version  of  this 
article." 

Argues  that  the  Vietnam  War  "has  been  a  war  to 
create  economic  opportunity  rather  than  merely  to 
seize  existing  resources  and  treasure."  Garrett 
reviews  the  years  of  the  French  colonization  of 
Vietnam  to  explain  the  economic  situation  inherit¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States.  Bombing  and  defoliation 
have  "force,,  urbanization"  by  driving  refugees  to 
the  cities  where,  despite  problems,  they  provide 
cheap  labor  und  a  mas3  market  of  future  consumers. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  Vietnam  can  be  kept 
from  the  Communists,  it  can  attract  investment  in 
such  projects  as  the  propagation  cf  miracle  grain 
rice.  However,  "the  environnment  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  will  not  derive  from  a  negotiated  set¬ 
tlement  but  rather  from  a  'continued'  winding  down 
of  the  wur"  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  in¬ 
vestments  made  so  far.  Garrett  finds  no  reason  to 
expect  American  disengagement  from  Vietnam, 
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Gault,  William  B.  SOME  REMARKS  ON  SLAUGHTER.  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  psychiatry,  v.  138,  Oct.  1971: 
1*50-1*51*.  RC331.A53,  v.  138 

"This  paper  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Essay 
Prize  on  Aggression  and  Violence  awarded  at  the 
13l*th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  3-7,  1971." 

Offers  an  explanation  of  how  otherwise  normal 
men,  when  caught  up  in  the  combat  experience,  are 
capable  of  participating  actively  in  the  slaughter 
of  defenseless  civilians.  Gault  bases  his  discus¬ 
sion  on  experience  gained  as  a  psychiatrist  with 
the  U.S.  Amy  in  Vietnam.  He  suggests  that  six 
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factors  nay  be  involved  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  citizen  soldier  into  a  killer  of  innocents— 
the  ubiquity  of  the  threat  and  the  consequent  uni¬ 
versalization  of  the  enemy;  .the  dehumanization  of 
the  enemy;  the  dilution  of  personal  responsibili¬ 
ty;  the  intensity  of  the  pressures  to  act;  the 
movement  of  psychopaths  into  positions  of  domi¬ 
nance;  and  the  ready  availability  of  massive  fire¬ 
power. 

838 

Gresham,  Paul  A.,  and  others.  USE  OF  A  SUSTAINED- 
RELEASE  MULTIPLE  EMULSION  TO  EXTEND  THE  PERIOD  OF 
RADIOPROTECTION  CONFERRED  BY  CYSTEAMINE.  Nature 
(London)  v.  231*,  Nov.  19,  1971:  11*9-150. 

Q1.N2,  v.  23b 

Claims  some  success  in  the  use  of  a  sustained- 
release  multiple  emulsion  to  extend  the  radiopro¬ 
tective  period  of  cysteamine.  Heretofore,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  radioprotective  chemicals  has  been 
limited  by  the  fact  that  "they  are  often  metabol¬ 
ized  so  rapidly  that  they  give  protection  only  for 
a  short  time."  In  the  experiment  reported  here, 
in  which  mice  were  administered  the  radioprotec¬ 
tive  chemical  cysteamine  (mercaptoethylamine ,  MEA) 
in  a  sustained-release  multiple  emulsion  and  then 
exposed  to  X-irradiations  at  a  dose  rate  of  200 
rads/minute,  it  was  found  that  use  of  the  emulsion 
r.ot  only  extended  the  radioprotective  period,  but 
it  increased  the  dose  reduction  factor  03  well. 
Protection  against  zhe  lethal  effects  of  X-irradi- 
ation  was  quite  evident. 
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Hoffmann,  Stanley.  MAR  CRIMES:  POLITICAL  1  LEGAL 
ISSUES.  Dissent,  v.  18,  Dec.  1971:  530-53>*. 

HX1.D58,  v.  18 

Argues  that  in  a  counter-guerrilla  activity, 
specifically  the  Vietnam  Mar,  war  crimes  may  occur 
because  of  the  "obliteration  of  any  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  combatants  and  non-combatants."  This 
assumption  leads  to  a  second  question:  who,  if 
anyone,  should  be  held  responsible  and  punished 
for  these  crimes  7  Hoffmann  suggests  that  some 
battlefield  crimes  con  be  attributed  to  individu¬ 
als  who  should  be  so  tried.  More  general  crimes 
of  aggression  and  genocide  committed  because  of 
overwhelming  demands  for  victory  or  military  pri¬ 
orities  deserve  wider  attribution.  The  political 
and  military  leaders  implicated  should  be  retired 
as  should  be  the  lawyers,  moralists,  and  politi¬ 
cians  who  argued  for  the  wrong  goal3.  The  general 
citizenry  that  allowed  its  leaders  to  behave  crim¬ 
inally  must  bo  "made  aware  of  its  »  .  responsibil¬ 
ities."  Hoffmann  concludes  that  U,*»  pr  diems  are 
very  complex  and  that  diocuu3ior.  on  the  ethical 
and  philosophical  level  may  be  moi  productive 
than  circular  charges  of  criminality. 

81*0 

Kaufman,  Richard  F.  MILITARY  BUDGET:  DOUBLE-TALK 
BOOKKEEPING.  Nation,  v.  213,  Nov.  1,  1971:  1*29- 
1*32.  illus.  AP2.N2,  v.  213 


Budgetary  distortion  intensifies  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  or  accurate  picture  of  current  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  For  example,,  £he  .budget  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  was  cut  severely,  but 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  were  included  in  the 
"Support  of  Other  Nations"  section  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon's  budget  where  they  increased  from  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  196h  to  $2.3  billion  in  1970.  The  Food 
for  Peace  program  is  a> well-known  case  of  conceal¬ 
ment  through  mislabeling.  Mhen  hidden  costs- are 
retrieved  and  added  together,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  national  security  budget  has  gone  down, 
only  very  slightly,  and  that  Administration  cla.ms 
that  a  peacetime  economy  has  been  achieved  ore 
baseless.  "The  New  Economic  Policy,  with  its 
strong  resemblance  to  wartime  economic  controls , 
should  dispel  any  remaining  doubts  about  the  kind 
of  system  we  live  under." 


81*1 

Krylov,  Konstantin  K.  SOVIET  MILITARY-ECONOMIC  COM¬ 
PLEX.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  51,  Nov. 
1971:  89-97.  illus. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

From  the  beginning,  Soviet  economic  planning  has 
stressed  the  maximization  of  state  power.  Mili¬ 
tary  industries  are  grouped  with  those  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  means  of  production  and  given  the  highest 
development  priority.  This  has  begun  to  bother 
some  Soviet  economists.  An  overemphasis  on  mili¬ 
tary  production  heavily  burdens  the  Soviet  economy 
and  often  frustrates  economic  rationality.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  now  generally  realized  that  a 
broad  and  balanced  industrial  base  offers  the  sur¬ 
est  support  for  national  defense.  Nevertheless, 
military  and  economic  planning  continue  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  and,  as  one  result,  it  i?  impossible  to 
determine  how  much  the  Soviet  Unior  actually 
spends  on  defense.  Supplementary  expenditures  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  budget  account  for  a 
large  share  of  defense  spending  and  are  les3  sub¬ 
ject  to  fluctuations  than  the  basic  military  budg¬ 
et.  A  change  in  the  size  of  this  military  budget 
does  not  carry  the  weight  it  would  in  the  Mest. 
Despite  its  advantages,  the  Soviet  military-eco¬ 
nomic  complex  is  unable  to  give  full  support  to 
the  strategic  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship.  Military  industries  seem  to  suffer  from 
cany  of  the  same  problems  that  afflict  the  Soviet 
economy  as  a  whole.  In  any  case,  industrial  weak¬ 
ness  goes  far  to  explain  the  Soviet  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 


81*2 

Melman ,  Seymour,  cornu.  'E  WAR  ECONOMY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
HD  STATES;  READINGS  ON  MILITARY  INDUSTRY  AND  ECON¬ 
OMY.  New  York,  St.  Martin's  Press  E19713  2l*7  p. 
illus.  HC110.D!*M!*2 

Bibliography,  p.  21*3-21*1*. 

Partial  contents.— The  scale  of  military  econo¬ 
my:  World  military  expenditures,  1969,  by  U.S. 
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Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  war  ma- 
chlne-under  Nixon,,  by  I.  F.  Stone.  Arms  sales  and 
foreign  policy,  by  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations-.  Cost  and  status  of  major  weapons 
systems.  Toward" a  permanent  war  economy?  by  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Oakes. --The  military-industrial  firm:  A 
theory  of  the  military-industrial  firm,  by  John  F. 
Gorgol.  Weapons  systems:  a  story  of  failure,  by 
Bernard  D.  Hossiter . — Economic  consequences  of 
military  industry  for  the  economy  as  a  whole:  The 
defense  sector:  ah  evaluation  of  its  economic  and 
social  impact,  by  Arthur  F.  Burns.  The  balance  of 
military  payments  among  states,  by  Jame3  R.  Ander¬ 
son.  The  price  of  war,  by  Bruce  M.  Russett.  What 
the  Vietnam  War  has  cost,  by  Terence  McCarthy. — 
Convertibility  of  military  industry  to  civilian 
economy:  Characteristics  of  the  industrial, con¬ 
version  problem,  by  Seymour  Melman.  Arms  firms 
see  postwar  spurt,  by  Bernard  .0.  Nossitor.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament,  by 
United  Nations.— Index. 

Collection  of  popular  and  specialist  readings 
considering  the  impact  of  the  military  industry  on 
the  national  economy.  The  order  of  presentation 
is  "first ,  the  characteristics  of  the  military-in¬ 
dustrial  firm;  second,  the  nature  of  its  impact  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole;  ind,  finally,  the  problem 
of  conversion  from  military  to  civilian  economy." 
The  United  Nations  report  on  the  consequences  of 
disarmament  notes  that  he  present  level  of  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  and  material  resources  that  could  otherwise  bo 
used  to  improve  the  world's  socioeconomic  status. 
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Menzel,  Paul  T. ,  comp.  M3RAL  ARGUMENT  AND  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM;  A  COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS.  Nashville, 
Aurora  C19713  28l  p. 

DS557.A,6m1)35 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents. — pt.  1,  A  Just  war?:  Is  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Just?  by  David  Little.  Mister  nit- 
tie— the  answer  is  "no!"  by  Arthur  B,  Ogle.  A 
Just  war  or  Just  a  war?  by  David  Little.  Char¬ 
lie's  long  march,  by  Jean  Lacouture.  Crisis  mana¬ 
ger,  by  John  McDermott. — pt.  2.  Genocide?:  On 
genocide,  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  After  Pinkville, 
by  Noam  Chomsky .  How  shall  counter-insurgency  war 
bo  conducted  Justly?  by  Paul  Ramsey. — pt.  3.  So¬ 
lutions?:  Vietnam:  the  case  for  extrication,  by 
David  Schoenbrun.  Solutions,  by  Mary  McCarthy. 
Vietnam:  the  bloodbath  argument,  by  D.  Gareth 
Porter  and  Len  E.  Ackland.  The  Vietnam  negotia¬ 
tions,  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  The  official  United 
States  position  in  negotiations:  address  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon;  pr  -Zo  conference  with  Secretary  Rog¬ 
ers;  statement  at  Paris  by  negotiator  Walsh.  The 
official  National  Liberation  Front  position  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  :  introduction,  by  Gabriel  Kolko;  the 
ten  points,  by  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam.  How  not  to  negotiate,  by  Theodore 
Draper.  The  bases  of  accommodation,  by  Samuel  P. 
Huntington.  They  coll  it  a  "third  solution,"  by 
Alfred  Mossier. — pt.  1*.  Can  ethics,  ideology,  and 


history  meet?:  The  cold  warrior's  story  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  by  Carl  Oglesby.  We  cannot  accept  a  Commu¬ 
nist  seizure  of  Vietnam,  by  Robert  A.  Scalapino. 
The  Vietnamese  and  their  revolution,  by  John  T. 
McAlister.,  Jr.  and  Paul  Mus. 

Collected  reprinted  essays  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  American. involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Menzel  recognizes  his  own  opposition  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  presence  there  but  asserts  that  he  hu3  at¬ 
tempted  to  present,  a  range  of  viewpoints.  The 
problems  of  defining  morality  are  discussed.  The 
book's  unifying  theme  is  the  question  of  what  the 
United  States  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 
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Morokhov,  I.  D.,  comp.  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  FOR 
PEACEFUL  PURPOSES ;  A  COLLECTION  OF  ARTICLES . 
CTranslated  for  Univ.  of  California  Lawrence  Radi¬ 
ation  Lab.,  from  Atomnye  vzryyy  v  mirnykh  tsel- 
yakli,  Atomizdat,  Moscow,  19703  Livermore,  Feb. 
1971.  190  p.  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  UCRL-Trans-10517 

Several  articles  by  Russian  authors  on  industri¬ 
al  uses  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  and  phe¬ 
nomena  associated  with  underground  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  are  presented.  These  include:  studies  of 
single  and  multiple  nuclear  excavation  explosions; 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  media  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  underground  nuclear  explosions;  long 
range  contamination  from  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  fallout;  atmospheric  contamination  by  ra¬ 
dioactive  gases  released  from  cratering  explo¬ 
sions;  a  model  for  calculating  fallout  dispersion 
following  an  underground  nuclear  explosion;  and 
atmospheric  and  soil  contamination  from  single  and 
multiple  nuclear  cratering  explosions.  (Abstract 
supplied) 


81)5 

Nordyke,  Milo  L.  THE  USE  OF  MULTIPLE  NUCLEAR  EXPLO¬ 
SIVES  FOR  GAS  STIMULATION.  Nuclear  technology, 

.v,  11,  July  1971:  303-31*).  illus. 

TK9001.N72,  v.  11 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  multiple 
nuclear  explosives  in  a  single  emplacement  hole 
for  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  natural 
gas  from  a  low  permeability  gas  reservoir.  Both 
simultaneous  and  sequential  firing  have  been  con¬ 
sidered.  Although  the  physical  effects  of  simul¬ 
taneous  or  sequential  firing  are  difficult  to 
quantitatively  predict,  it  is  shown  that  for  an 
area  where  the  gas  deposit  is  thick  (>500  ft)  and 
the  maximum  yield  is  limited  by  seismic  considera¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  sequential  firing  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  advantageous  from  an  economic  view¬ 
point.  An  economic  enalysis  of  a  specific  gas 
formation  was  made,  assuming  the  use  of  sequential 
explosions  for  the  commercial  development  of  an 
entire  gas  field.  Assuming  a  wellhead  ga3  price 
of  30c  per  1000  ft^,  the  internal  rate  of  return 
on  the  required  investment  varied  from  1.3  to  27X, 


fe. 
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depending  oh  the  properties  of  the  reservoir. 
Before  these  projections  can  be  realized,  a  large 
number  oil  technical  and  operational  problems,  oust 
be- solved.  (Abstract-'supplied) 

8U6 

Otway,  Harry  J.,  Ronald  K.  Lohrding,  and  Morris  ,E. 
Battat.  A  METHOD  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  RISK  FROM  A 
PLOWSHARE  DETONATION.  Nuclear  technology,  v.  11, 
July  1971;  323-330. 

TK9001.N72,  v.  li 

A, method  is  presented  for  estimating  the  risk  to 
the  public  from  an  underground  Plowshare  detona¬ 
tion,  with  a  sample  application  to  a  hypothetical 
ga3  storage  experiment.  The  method  considers  the 
probability  of  fission-product  release  as  well  as 
the  frequencies  of  various  wind  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  fission-product  release  vs  probability 
relationships  were  determined  by  a  statistical 
analysis  of  applicable  Nevada  Test  Site  data, 
using  a  multivariate  discriminate  analysis  tech¬ 
nique.  These  relationships  may  be  applied  to  most 
Plowshare  underground  engineering  applications 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  media,  having  forma¬ 
tion  pressure,  such  as  natural  gas  stimulation. 
Results  of  the  sample  application  indicate  that 
the  risks  to  the  public  from  a  Plowshare  detona¬ 
tion  are  very  small  and  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  executing  experiments  without  planning 
for  specific  weather  conditions.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 


8U7 

Peirswu,  D.  H.  WORLDWIDE  DEPOSITION  OF  LONG-LIVED 
FISSION  PRODUCTS  FROM  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS.  Nature 
(London)  v.  231*,  Nov.  12,  1971:  79-80. 

Q1.H2,  v.  23l* 

Reports  the  results  of  a  computation  of  the 
worldwide  distribution  of  long-lived  fission  prod¬ 
ucts  from  high-yield  nuclear  weapons  te3ts.  The 
deposition  over  time  and  cumulative  totals  are 
given,  and  the  mechanisms  of  distribution  and 
methods  of  calculation  explained.  The  findings, 
based  on  rainwater  samples  taken  at  28  collecting 
stations  between  latitudes  70*N  and  76*S  including 
8  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  the  resuH3  of  an  independent  U.S.  esti¬ 
mate,  in  which  a  separate  sampling  system  and  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  analysis  and  integration  were 
U3ed.  The  findings  also  ore  consistent  with  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  total  amount  of  long-lived  fission 
products  produced  by  nuclear  explosions. 


81*8 

Pomonti,  Jeon-Claude.  DIE  OTHER  SOUTH  VIETNAM:  TO¬ 
WARD  THE  BREAKING  POINT.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  50, 
Jon.  1972:  253-269. 

DtlO.FS,  v.  50 

Appraises  the  current  situation  in  Vietnam  with 
analysis  of  Thieu's  uncontested  election,  the  te¬ 
nacious  Vietnamese  vill  to  survive,  the  prevailing 


anti-American  sentiment  among  the  ;people,  the 
growth  of  urban  ghettos  in  a  formerly  rural  coun¬ 
try  and  the  country's  economic  dependence  on  Amer¬ 
ica.  Pomonti  expects  the  American  withdrawal  to 
be  followed  by  a  return  to  the  Vietnamese  roles 
and  identities  suspended  during  the  period  of  for¬ 
eign  intervention.  Fighting  and  confusion  will 
occur  as  new  alliances  are  worked  out  and  new  com¬ 
promises  considered.  For  awhile  South  Vietnam5 
will  appear  to  be  ungovernable  and  headed  for  long 
turmoil.  But, beyond  the  tension  "this  period  will 
have  a  sense  of  direction  and  permanent,  well- 
founded  values,  particularly' the  society's -desire 
to  cohere."  Eventually  some  government  will  find 
its  level  and  a  negotiated  settlement  will  emerge. 

81*9 

Rapoport,  Roger.  IRE  GREAT  AMiMCAN  BOMB  MACHINE. 
New  York,  Dutton,  1971.  l60  p. 

UF767.R33  i.971 

Criticizes  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy.  Commission  for 
failure  of  its  safety  measures  in  nuclear  weapons 
research  and  development,  reveals  unpublicized  er¬ 
rors  in  American  nuclear  weapons  tests  that  have 
endangered  the  environment,  describes  the  process 
of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  production  and  testing, 
and  concludes  by  condemning  the  U.E.  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program  and  proposing  unilateral  American  dis¬ 
armament. 

850 

REVIEW  SYMPOSIUM:  WAR  CRIMES.  Yale  law  Journal, 
v.  80,  June  1971:  11*56-1528. 

LL 

Critical  analyses  of  Telford  Taylor's  Nuremberg 
and  Vietnam:  An  American  Tragedy  (cited  as  item 
331*  in  vol.  8,  no.  1  of  this  bibliography)  by  Noam 
Chomsky,  Marshall  Cohen,  and  Richard  A.  Folk  in 
articles  titled  "The  Rule  of  Force  in  Internation¬ 
al  Affairs,"  "Taylor's  Conception  of  the  Laws  of 
War,"  and  "Nuremberg:  Past,  Present,  and  Future" 
respectively. 

851 

Russett,  Bruce  M.  THE  PRICE  OF  WAR.  In  Martin  Op- 
ponhelmsr,  comp.  The  American  military.  CChica- 
gol  Distributed  by  Aldine  Pub.  Co.  C19713  p.  68- 
87.  illus.  U766.066 

Reprinted  from  Trans-action,  v.  7,  Oct,  1969. 

H1.T72,  v.  7 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

A  study  of  American  military  spending  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  designed 
to  determine  what  suffers  when  defense  costs  go 
up.  Russett  observes  that  military  expenditures, 
calculated  as  percentages  of  the  GNP,  have  not  de¬ 
clined  to  the  post-World  War  II  level  and  measured 
9.2  percent  in  1968.  He  rejects  the  argument  that 
defense  spending  is  necessary  "to  take  up  the 
slack  and  maintain  demand  in  an  otherwise  depres¬ 
sion-prone  economy,"  and  points  out  that  such  rea¬ 
soning  may  help  keep  the  arms  race  running.  After 
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statistical  analysis,  Russett  concludes  that  the 
burden  of  defense  spending  falls  -on  the  consumer. 
He  argues  that  "a  one  dollar  rise  in  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  will,  all  else  being  equal,  result  in  a 
decline  of  $.!»?.  in  private  consumption." 


852 

Sakanoue,  Masanobu,  and  Taeii'o  Tsuji.  PLUTONIUM  CON¬ 
TENT  OF  SOIL  AT  NAGASAKI.  Nature  (London)  v.  23*1, 
Nov.  12,  1971:  92-93. 

Q1.N2,  v.  23b 

Reports  the  results  of  a  test  to  determine  the 
level  of  plutonium  residues  in  surface  soils  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  2k  years  after  the  19L5  nuclear 
attack.  Tile  tests  indicate  that  plutonium  levels 
are  still  remarkably  high,  particularly  as  com¬ 
pared  with  strontium-90,  which  is  found  in  amounts 
that,  differ  very  little  from  those  occurring  in 
areas  that  have  not  teen  exposed  to  nuclear  at¬ 
tack.  The  plutonium  concentrations  in  the  Nagasa¬ 
ki  soils  ore,  ten  times  those  of  areas  where  the 
only  plutonium  source  is  fallout  from  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  pluto¬ 
nium  is  not  easily  removed  from  soils  by  natural 
processes. 


853 

Salomon,  Jean- Jacques .  SCIENCE  POLICY  IN  PERSPEC¬ 
TIVE  Studium  generate,  v.  2k,  Sept.  30,  1971: 
1027-1037.  AP30.S76,  v.  2*t 

"This  paper  was  delivered  on  17th  October  1970, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Scien¬ 
tists  in  Hannover,  Germany." 

The  threat  to  the  environment  and  quality  of 
life  spun  off  by  scientific  and  technologies.!.  de¬ 
velopments  has  virtually  ended  the  love  affair  be¬ 
tween  science  and  the  state.  This  was  always  an 
unequal  match  with  science  subservient  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  economic  policies  of  the  state.  The 
first  military  phase  in  this  relationship  began 
with  World  War  II  and  wa3  characterized  by  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  in  nuclear  research,  aerospace  sci¬ 
ence,  and  electronics.  In  the  second  or  economic 
phase  it  was  believed  that  "some  challenges  were 
necessary  to  perpetuate  both  the  process  of  the 
commitment  of  the  State  towards  research  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  process  of  transferring  scientific 
discoveries  into  rapid  practical  results."  The 
assumed  relationship  between  science  and  economic 
growth  proved  unreliable.  How  a  new  phase  of  sci¬ 
ence  policy  is  emerging:  the  societal  phase.  To¬ 
day  avoiding  "social  and  cultural  surprise"  may 
become  aa  important  as  the  dangers  of  "technologi¬ 
cal  surprise"  and  "technological  gap"  were  in  the 
military  and  economic  phases . 


85>» 

Schulte,  Ludvis.  CBUNDE3WEHR  IN  CONFLICT,  TEXTS, 
ANALYSES,  OPINIONS  ON  THE  MILITARY  TODAY!  Bundes- 
wehr  in  Konflikt.  Texte,  Analysen,  Meinungen  zur 


soldatischen  Existenz  heute.  Frankfurt  am. Main, 
Bernard  ur.d  Graefe,  1971.  112  p. 

DD259.2.S377 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Military  mission  and  the  ensurance  of 
peace. — Defense  mission  of  the  armed  forces. — As¬ 
pects  of  ensuring  peace. — Transformation  of  deter¬ 
rence. 

Examines  the  role  of  the  West  German  armed  for¬ 
ces  in  the  current  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
the  social  pressures  for  detente  contradict  the 
policies  and  means  that  have  made  possible  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  tensions.  The  strategic  deterrent  it¬ 
self  has  now  become  the  source  and  object  of  ten¬ 
sion.  Schulte  concludes  that  deterrence  03  an  in¬ 
strument  of  foreign  policy  is  inextricably  con¬ 
nected  with  political  priorities  and  that,  if  for¬ 
eign  policy,  is  peacefully  inclined,  deterrence  is 
a  basis  for  detente  und  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


855 

Slocombe,  Waiter.  THE  POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
STRATEGIC  PARITY.  London,  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  1971.  32  p.  (Adelphi  papers,  no.  77) 

U162.A3,  no.  77 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents.— Nuclear  forces  as  political  instru¬ 
ments.— The  Soviet  build-up  and  the  current  bal¬ 
ance:  In  what  3ense  ha3  'parity'  been  achieved? — 
Effects  of  parity  on  i.ucjear  options.— Effects  of 
parity  on  perceptions  of  national  power.— Effects 
of  parity  on  American-Soviet  confrontations  .—Ap¬ 
pendices. 

Examines  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  achievement 
of  strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States 
for  international  relations  and  politics.  Slo- 
combe  discounts  the  significance  of  the  new  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  overall  competition  of  the  two  powers 
for  international  power,  influence,  and  position. 
He  rsasons  that  since  the  ability  of  each  to  de¬ 
stroy  effectively  the  other  remains,  the  new  rela¬ 
tionship  will  hurdly  alter  the  technical  and  mili¬ 
tary  possibilities  of  .nuclear  weapons.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  earlier  superiority  were  basically  illu¬ 
sory.  The  United  States  is  well  positioned  to 
match  any  Soviet  opurt  to  achieve  its  own  point¬ 
less  superiority.  Soviet  willingness  to  take  ad¬ 
ditional  foreign  policy  risks  is  possible,  but  not 
at  all  certain.  Slocombe  notes  that  U.S.  atti¬ 
tudes  determine  in  part  the  psychological  impor¬ 
tance  of  parity,  so  the  Government  would  do  well 
not  to  make  more  of  this  numerical  equality  than 
is  necessary.  A  meaningful  strategic  anas  limita¬ 
tion  agreement  "would  reduce  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  politically  troublesome  inferences 
from  parity— the  fear  that  parity  is  merely  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  substantial  American  inferiority."  Parity 
will  contribute  little  to  the  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  resolution  of  a  future  Soviet-U.S.  con¬ 
frontation  like  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  "The 
pattern  of  effects  of  parity  in  Europe — probably 
the  political  theatre  most  sensitive  to  changes  in 
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the  American-Soviet  relationship — can  be  expected 
to  be  essentially  congruent  to  that  - elsewhere : 
negligible  technically,  and  politically  signifi¬ 
cant  only  where  parity  acts  in  parallel  with  oth¬ 
er,  stronger  forces." 


856 

Smith,  Sam.  THE  NEED 'it®  PLOWSHARE  GAS.  Nuclear 
technology,  v.  11,  July  1971:  331-331:. 

0K9OO1.N72,  v.  .11 

Natural  gas  satisfies  approximately  one-third  of 
the  nation's  energy  requirements,  but  domestic  gas 
reserves  ore  declining  because  zhe  volume  being 
consumed  exceeds  the  quantity  being  discovered. 
Unrealistically  lov  regulated  wellhead  prices  have 
stimulated  demand  while,  eliminating  the  economic 
incentives  needed  to  compensate  for  the  risks  as¬ 
sociated  with  exploration.  Natural. gas  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  important  energy  resource  because  it  is 
the  cleanest  of  the  fossil  fuels.  Increased  use 
of  natural  gas  by  industry  for  electric  power  gen¬ 
eration  and  as  a  transportation  fuel  could  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  air  quality.  However,  current 
supply  limitations  foreclose  such  possibilities. 
Other  methods  of  securing  additional  supplies  of 
natural  gas  include  pipeline  imports  from  Canada 
and  Alaska  and  Imports  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  and  foreign  sources.  Coal  gasifica¬ 
tion  technology  is  expected  to  supplement  suppxy 
by  1980.  These  alternatives  are  costly  and  most 
will  not  be  available  for  a  number  of  years.  Nu¬ 
clear  explosive  stimulation  technology  is  capable 
of  making  a  significant  and  needed  contribution  to 
natural  gas  supply  if  supported  by  federal  plan¬ 
ning  and  funding.  (Abstract  supplied) 


857 

Stigler,  George  J.,  and  Claire  Eriedland.  PROFITS 
OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS.  American  economic  re¬ 
view,  v.  1(1,  Sept.  1971 :  692-69^ .  illus. 

HB1.E26,  v.  Ul 

A  popular  supposition  holds  that  defense  firms 
enjoy  larger  profits  than  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Data  indicate  that  this  notion  is  "cor¬ 
rect  for  the  1950's  and  incorrect  for  the  19fi0's — 
a  better  score  than  popular  views  usually  have." 
The  defense  sector  appears  to  be  economically 
riskier  than  other  sectors,  for  "there  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  correlation  between  the  instability  over  time 
of  the  sales  of  a  company  and  its  share  of  defense 
business." 


858 

Strange,  Susan.  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  OVERSEAS.  In 
her  Sterling  and  British  policy:  a  political 
study  of  an  international  currency  in  decline. 
London,  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1971: 
178-201.  illus.  H0939.5.S75 
Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs. 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 


The  British  Government  has  done  considerable 
spending  abroad,  to  the  detriment  of  its  balance- 
of -payment s<  position1.  After  World  War  IT,  when 
the  empire  was  dismantled,  Britain„itself  had  to 
begin  paying  for  its <  troop  commitments.  Military 
costs  rose  after  conscription  was  abolished  in 
1958  and  increased  recruiting  incentives  became 
necessary.  In  the  1980' s  Britain  was  spending 
more  on  defense_  than  any  other  nation  of  compara¬ 
ble  rank,  and  the  burden  was  felt  on  its  balance 
of  payments.  "The  political  Justification  for 
this  large  foreign  establishment  East  of  Suez  was 
at  no  time  in  the  decade  1958-1968  made  absolutely 
clear."  Economic  assistance  to  developing  Common¬ 
wealth  nations  was  the  next  largest  overseas  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  final  major  overseas  expenditure 
was  for  British  diplomatic  missions,  whose  costs 
more  than  doubled  between  1952  and  1967.  "From  a 
longer  historical  perspective,  it  may  be  that  the 
heavy  British  Government  spending  of  the  period 
1958-1968  will  come  to  be  seen  a3  a  temporary  re¬ 
flection  of  the  difficult  post-imperial  adjustment 
process ." 


U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Western  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Research  Laboratory.  Environmental  Sur¬ 
veillance  Program.  FINAL  REPORT  OF  OFF-SITE  SUR¬ 
VEILLANCE  FOR  PROJECT  SCHOONER,  DECEMBER  8,  1968. 
1971.  18!(  p.  illus.  (TID-L500) 

DLC 


"This  ourveillance  performed  under  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (No.  SF  51*  373)  U.S.  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Commission." 


Presents  the  results  of  the  off-site  radiologi¬ 
cal  surveillance  program  conducted  following  the 
nuclear  excavation  experiment  Project  Schooner  in 
December  1968,  as  part  of  the  Plowshare  Program. 
Graphs ,  diagrams ,  tables ,  maps  and  charts  document 
the  external  gamma  exposure  rate  observed  off¬ 
site,  the  integrated  external  gamma  exposure  of 
off-site  residents,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
radionuclide  tungsten-187  in  the  air,  vegetation, 
snow,  and  milk  and  water  supplies.  "Analyses  of 
radiological  data  indicate  that  radioactive  efflu¬ 
ent  arising  from  this  event  did  not  present  any 
health  hazard  to  the  off-site  population,  based  on 
presently  accepted  sufety  criteria  established  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 


860 

Van  Dyke,  Jon  M.  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR.  Center  magazine, 
v.  !*,  July/Aug.  1971:  21-33.  illus. 

N&CPR 

Claims  that  the  United  States  has  violated  the 
laws  of  war,  specifically  the  criteria  of  Judgment 
used  at  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and  advocates  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  American  war  crimes  by  a  group  of 
international  experts  appointed  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Von  Dyke  holds  that  the  American  military 
has  not  been  able  to  police  conduct  in  its  own 
ranks  and  that  "the  feeble  record  of  investiga¬ 
tions  of  war  crimes  thus  far  conducted  in  the 
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United  States  make  it  unrealistic  to  expect  any 
American  investigating  tribunal  to  Judge  fairly 
the  criminal  responsibility  of  American  military 
and  political  leaders."  The  international  commis¬ 
sion  that  he  recommends  would  not  be  given  puni¬ 
tive  powers,  but  the  United  States  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cooperate. 


861 

Vukadlnovi6,  Radovan.  THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM¬ 
PLEX  AND  US  FOREIGN  POLICY.  '  Review  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  v.  22,  Mar.  5,  1971:  39-^1. 

D839-R1*,  v.  22 

A  reexamination  of  the  role- of  the  military-in¬ 
dustrial  complex  in  shaping  American  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  is  in  order  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  and  the  increasing  public- dissatisfaction 
with  the  high  cost3  of  military  hardware  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  needed  social  programs .  While 
the  cooperation  between  the  military  and  industry 
is,  indeed,  "becoming  stronger  and  stronger  with 
the  development  of  new  techniques  and  the  new  role 
o'*  the  Pentagon  in  policy  formation,"  the  public 
is  Beginning  to  demand  a  limit  on  the  military 
forces  and  their  influence  on  American  political 
life.  No  force  has  emerged,  however,  to  counter 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  on  American  foreign  policy  or  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  its  independent  pursuit  of  its  own 
political  ambitions  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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Wade,  Nicholas.  ABM  DEBATE:  LEARNED  SOCIETY  SPiTT 
BY  OLD  GRIEVANCE.  Science,  v.  17lt,  Oct.  15,  197-t: 
276r277.  Q1.S35,  v.  17I* 

A  panel  of  inquiry  established  by  the  Operations 
Research  Society,  of  America  (ORSA)  has  decided 
that  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  scien¬ 
tists  who  gave  congressional  testimony  against  the 
Safeguard  antimissile  system  used  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  statements.  The  Judgment  and  the  ensuing 
controversy  threaten  to  cause  a  major  split  in  the 
Society.  Set  up  without  regard  for  possible  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  the  panel  apparently  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  professional  expertise 
alone  would  ensure  fairness  in  discharging  what 
amounted  to  a  self-assumed  quasi-judicial  Inquiry. 
The  opposition  declined  to  participate,  but  the 
panel  went  ahead.  When  it  was  learned  that  the 
panel's  report  was  to  be  published  without  being 
subjected  U>  ORSA's  standard  refereeing  process, 
five  members  of  ORSA's  council  protested.  ORSA 
apparently  believed  that  either  the  supporters  or 
the  opponents  of  Safeguard  presented  the  facts  in¬ 
correctly,  but  the  opponents  have  observed  that 
there  was  no  agreement  as  to  Just  what  the  facts 
were.  "The  issue  of  the  inquiry  cuts  across  an 
ideological  divide  between  those  who  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  work  with  the  defense  establishment  and 
those  who  have  ceased  to  do  so." 
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Weeks,-  Albert  L.  THE  PENTAGON'S  ALLIANCE  WITH  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.  American  Legion  magazine,  v.  90,  June 
1971 :  2!t-29,  1*9—5**  -  illus. 

L570.A1A32,  v.  90 

Takes  issue  with  some  recent  criticisms  of  the 
military-industrial  complex,  including  charges 
that  the  Pentagon  and  defense  industries  have  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  U.S.  economy,  that  defense 
contracts  are  used  to  buy  votes- in  Congress,  that 
a  military-industrial  lobby  pressures  decisionmak¬ 
ers  into  assuming  warlike  postures,  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  wars  nre  the  outcome  of  a  conspiracy  between 
war  profiteers  and  corrupt  political  authorities. 
Weeks  claims  that  none  of  these  charges  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  facts.  The -complex  is  the  backbone 
of  U.S.  national  security  and  therefore  is  indis¬ 
pensable;  in  its  present  form,  it  poses  no  danger 
to  the  liberties  or  prosperity  of  the -American 
people. 
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Wermuth,  Anthony  L.  THE  IMPACT  OF  CHANGING  VALUES 
ON  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  &  PERSONNEL.  Waltham, 
Mass.,  We3tinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Advanced  Stud¬ 
ies  Group,  1970.  30  p.  (ASG  monograph  no.  6) 

U21.5.Wb7 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Military  interest  in  value  impact. — 
Value  impact  in  general.— The  youth  movement.— 
Broad  cultural  value  changes  i"!  process  .—Poten¬ 
tial  impact  upon  military  organization  and  person¬ 
nel. 

Assesses  the  impact  of  changing  cultural  values 
and  social  norms  on  the  U.S,  military  system,  with 
particular  reference  to  problems- of  organization 
and  personnel  management.  Among  the  new  elements 
that  the  U.S.  military  must  contend  with  are 
changes  in  public  attitudes  toward  war;  a  more 
comprehensive  social  welfare  system  that  reduces 
the  attractiveness  of  military  fringe  benefits;  a 
blurring  of  the  dividing  line  between  military  and 
civilian  life,  with  consequent  permeation  of  the 
former  with  the  values,  attitudes,  and  life  styles 
of  the  latter;  the  erosion  of  authority;  greater 
attention  to  military  affairs  by  the  national 
press,  which  tends  to  misrepresent  or  distort  the 
military  viewpoint;  a  reaction  against  the  bigness 
and  impersonality  of  large  organizations;  new  sex¬ 
ual  mores  and  sex  roles;  and  changes  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  work  force.  The  military  may  be  un¬ 
popular,  but  its  functions  remain  no  less  neces¬ 
sary,  and  means  must  be  found  to  cope  in  a  realis¬ 
tic  way  with  these  new  conditions. 
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Worth,  Glenn  C.  THE  SOVIET  PROGRAM  ON  NUC„E«R  EX¬ 
PLOSIVES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY.  Nuclear  tech¬ 
nology,  v.  11,  July  1971:  280-302.  illus. 

TK9001.H72,  v.  11 


STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT  201 


Seven  recent  Soviet  publications  describe  their 
iprograa<on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nucleer  explo¬ 
sives.  Nine  app'iicationsitare  under  development: 
the  creation  of  water  reservoirs,  control  of  gas 
well  blowouts-,  stimulation  of  oil  reservoirs,  cre¬ 
ation  of  underground  storage,  stimulation  of  ga3 
reservoirs,  breaking  of  rock  for  underground  min¬ 
ing,  formation  of  canals,  removal  of  overburden 
for  mining,  and-  instruction  of  dsns.  Eleven  nu¬ 
clear  projects  have  been  carried  out,  involving 


fifteen  nuclear  explosives-.  Three  applications 
have  been  reduced  to  practice.  Nine  proposed  nu¬ 
clear  projects  have  been  described.  In  carrying 
out  these  projects,  the  Soviets  make  extensive 
technical  measurements .  Analyses  of  these  mea¬ 
surements,  with  laboratory  model  experiments  and 
theoretical  work,  are  used  -to  project  the  economic 
benefit  to  the  Soviet  economy  that  is  possible  by- 
employment  of  nuclear  explosives.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
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Ackley,  Richard  T.  INTERVENTION  VERSUS .NONINTERVEN¬ 
TION.  Iii  U.S.  Command . and  General  Staff  College. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  51,  Nov. 
1971:  77-82.  illus. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

Since  the  publication  of  Vattel's  Droit  du  Gens 
in  1758,  various  definitions  of  "intervention" 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  has  won  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  scholars .  Modern  students  seem  to 
favor  the  view  that  "intervention  refers  to  uti- 
nized  and  systematic  activities  across  recognized 
boundaries  aimed  at  affecting  the  political  au¬ 
thority  structures  of  the  target."  They  also  fa¬ 
vor  inclusion  of  economic  and  political  as  well  as 
military  means  among  the  instruments  of  interven¬ 
tion,  thus  moving  very  close  to  the  operational 
definition  proposed  by  Baldwin  that  equates  inter¬ 
vention  with  influence.  So  defined,  great-power 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  sthtes  would 
appear  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  impossibility  of 
noninterventionist  or  isolationist  foreign  joli- 
eies  is  a  corollary.  Further,  if  intervention  1j 
a  fact  of  international  life,  it  cannot  be 
demned  out  of  hand  as  evil,  and,  for  a  great  pow¬ 
er,  the  moral  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  intervene 
is  moot.  The  issue  is  not  whether,  but  when,  and 
to  what  end,  it  should  intervene.  The  decision 
must  be  the  great  power's  own:  until  a  world  com¬ 
munity  has  been  established,  agreement  os  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  Intervention  is  or  is 
not  Justified  is  most  unlikely. 
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AGREEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE 
VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  THE  LAW  OF  TREATIES.  Edited 
by  K.  Zemanek,  assisted  by  L.-R.  Behrnann.  New 
York,  Spring, er-Verlag,  1971.  268  p.  (Osterreich- 

itohe  Zeitschrift  fib  offentllches  Recht.  Supple- 
mcntum  l)  JX!*l65.A3k 

Papers  prepared  os  a  result  of  research  conduct¬ 
ed  at  the  1969  session  of  the  Center  for  Studies 
and  Research,  Hague  Academy  of  International  Lav. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents.— pt.  1.  Co-operation  agreements  and 
the  law  relating  tv  agreements  concluded  by  inte.- 
national  organization. ,  by  D.  M.  McRae.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  International  organizations  to  conclude 
headquarter  agreements,  and  some  features  of  these 
agreements,  bj  L.  cola.  Formal  aspects  of  the 
technical  assistance  agreements  concluded  by  the 
UN  family  of  org?ni Iona,  by  Joke  M.  van  Wcuv.~ 


pt.  2.  The  capacity  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions  to  conclude  treaties,  by  G.  Hartmann.  The 
concept  and  forms  of  treaties  concluded  by  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  by  C.  Osakve.  Organs  com¬ 
petent  to  conclude  treaties  for  international  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  internal  procedure  leading  to 
the  decision  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty.  Negotiation 
and  conclusion  of  treaties  by  international  orga¬ 
nizations,,  by  H.  Neuhold. 

Answers  the  question  of  the  inapplicability  to 
treaties  to  which  international  organizations  are 
parties  of  the  19 69  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties  by  presenting  a  series  of  comparative 
studies  of  international  agreements  analyzed  in 
three  contexts :  "that  of  a  particular  organiza¬ 
tion's  treaty  practice,  that  of  a  specific  subject 
matter  and  that  of  the  general  law  of  treaties." 
The  study  examines  the  extent  of  revision  required 
if  the  Vienna  Convention  is  to  be  applicable  to 
eg?ee£.eiits  concluded  by  international  organiza¬ 
tions  . 

tt'V 

Bast  id,  Suzanne  B.  CPUBL1C  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  THE 
LAW  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS!  Droit  inter¬ 
national  public,  le  droit  des  organisations  Inter¬ 
nationales.  Paris,  le3  Cours  de  ',-cit,  1970. 

3  v.  (550,  ix,  xii  p.) 

JX3310.B3D75 

At  head  of  title:  Universlte  de  Paris.  In3titut 
d'etudes  polltiques. 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Textbook  treatment  of  the  study  of  international 
law  and  organizations.  The  author  focuses  on  var¬ 
ious  types  of  international  organizations,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  discusses  the 
role  these  and  other  international  organizations 
have  played  In  international  politics.  She  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  survey  of  the  origi...- ,  structures, 
and  goals  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations. 
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Chkhikvadzc,  V.,  and  0.  Bogdanov.  WHO  IS  HINDERING 
FROGRESS  IN  TNI.  DEFINITION  OF  AGGRESSION?  Inter¬ 
national  affairs  (Moscow)  Oct.  1971:  22-28. 

D839.Hi65,  1971 

Review  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  for  the  Definition  of  Aggression  set  up 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  lyt>8  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  obstacles  to  progreso  Aggression 
is  an  instrument  of  imperialist  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  peace-loving  states  oeek 
a  definition  of  aggression  in  order  to  create  "an 
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objective  instrument  for  bringing  uggrminlve  nets 
to  light  and  stopping  then, "  Though  the  United 
Ptutes  and  its  imperialist  allies  say  they  support 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  "practical  work  in¬ 
creasingly  demonstrates  that  the  West  iu  trying  to 
undermine  the  Committee's  work." 


IffO 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DECISIONS;  papers 
of  a  conference  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Ed.  by  Stephen  M.  Schwobul.  Leyden,  Sljt- 
hoff;  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  Oceana  Publications , 

1971.  538  p.  JX10U8.EU 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents  .— Profaco,—  Towards  a  theory  of 
international  obligation,  by  Oscar  Schachter, — 
Compliance  with  United  Nations  decisions  on  peace 
and  security  and  human  rights  questions,  by  Rona- 
lyn  Higgins  .—Procedures  developed  by  internation¬ 
al  organizations  for  checking  compliance,  by  Louis 
b.  Sohn .—Implementation  of  decisions  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  through  national  courts,  by 
E.  Luuterpacht .—Application  and  enforcement  of 
international  organization  law  by  national  author¬ 
ities  and  courts,  by  Eric  Stein. --The  European 
communities,  by  Michel  Gaudet.— The  Council  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  II.  Golsong. — Applying,  and  effecting  com¬ 
pliance  with,  decisions  (with  reference  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Convention  on  Human  Rights),  by  A,  II.  Rob¬ 
ertson.—  Proceedings :  The  participants  in  the 
Bellaglo  Conference.— The  agenda.— The  transcript 
or  the  discussion,  edited  by  Stephen  M.  Schwebel, 

Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  third  conference 
•  if  official  legal  advisors  convened  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  decisions  of  international  orga¬ 
nizations  in  member  states.  The  agenda  of  the 
meeting  included  discussions  on  the  choice  of 
techniques  to  carry  out  a  decision,  the  legal  ef¬ 
fects  of  member  states'  approval  of  international 
decisions ,  the  legal  offeots  of  international  de¬ 
cisions  on  states,  the  mrasuros  to  assure  compli¬ 
ance,  and  the  unique  problems  of  federal  states  in 
complying  with  International  decisions. 


871 

Erven,  L.  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW.  Review  of  in¬ 
ternational  affair# ,  v.  22,  Aug.  5.  1971 «  36-39. 

D639.R1*.  v.  22 

The  World  Conference  or  Lawyer#  was  founded  "as 
an  international,  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tion,  .  .  .  with  the  purpose  of  serving  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  world  peace  through  the  advancement 
of  .  .  .  the  authority  of  law  and  legal  institu¬ 
tions  in  international  relations.  •  .  Though 
participants  in  the  Fifth  World  Conference  repre¬ 
sented  nearly  all  of  the  world's  legal  systems, 
all  agreed  that  law  must  be  made  to  prevail  over 
force,  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  be¬ 
tween  law  and  peace. 
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Forman,  William  II.  HI!  OULU  THE  LAW  OF  WAR  HE 
CHANGED?  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  v.  '/( , 
Oct.  1971:  986-989.  illus. 

LL 

Suggests  that  the  My  Lai  events  may  have  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  a  review  and  possible  revision 
of  the  international  law  of  war.  Forman  briefly 
summarizes  the  development  of  these  luws,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  civilians  and 
prisoners.  He  also  reviews  instances  of  trial  and 
sentence  for  violations  of  the  law  of  war.  He 
notes  that  after  the  Philippine  insurrection  of 
1901  on  American  general  was  found  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lations  but  was  only  admonished  and  retired  since 
his  orders  had  not  been  executed  or  "taken  liter¬ 
ally."  Forman  concludes  that  because  of  public 
concern  over  My  Lai  a  board  might  be  nolected  to 
review  and  possibly  revise  the  law  of  war  for 
American  forces. 
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Mulawor,  Stuart  S.  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW;  THE  JORDANIAN  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
AIR  PIRACY.  International  problems,  v.  10,  June 
1971:  31-1*0.  Hebr 

Discusses  the  Jordanian  civil  war  and  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  acts  of  aerial  piracy  within  the  context  of 
the  failure  Of  the  Arab-Israeli  talks  of  September 
1970  and  outlines  the  legal  policies  the  United 
States  might  undertake  to  promote  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
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Rumpf,  Helmut.  CVIKNNA  CONVENTION:  THE  TREATY  CP 
TREATIES!  Wiener  Konvention:  dir  Vertrng  der 
Vertrfige.  Aussenpolitik,  v.  2?,  Oct.  1971:  581- 
592.  D839.A885,  v.  22 

Examines  the  Vienna  Convention  designed  to  codi¬ 
fy  international  treaty  law  as  the  "treaty  of 
treaties"  and  weighs  the  significance  of  its  con¬ 
tribution.  Although  more  than  100  states  attended 
the  Conference,  fewer  than  ten  states  have  rati¬ 
fied  the  Convention  or  acceded  to  it.  With  its 
attempt  to  codify  bases  for  invalidating  and  con¬ 
testing  treaties,  Rumpf  states,  the  Convention  in 
part  goes  beyond  existing  international  law  as  if 
anticipating  a  world  legal  system  in  enforcement. 
In  vlev  of  the  very  few  ratifications,  Rumpr  con¬ 
tinue#,  it  1#  doubtful  whether  the  treaty  will 
come  into  force.  If  the  Convention  doeo  not 
strengthen  international  treaty  law  as  intended, 
it  can  still  exercise  an  indirect  influence  on 
customary  law, 

876 

Uchaehtsr,  Oscar,  Mahomed  Navas,  jjjjd  John  Fried. 
TOWARD  WIDER  ACCEPTANCE  OF  UN  TREATIES!.  Now  York, 
Arno  Tresa,  1971.  190  p. 

JX12l*8.33t* 

"A  INtTAN  study." 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 


204  ARMS  CONTROL  &  DISARMAMENT 


Partial  contents  .—General  observations:  Legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  concern  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions  for  wider  acceptance  of  conventions  conclud¬ 
ed  unde-  their  auspices.  Methods  used  by  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  to  foster  acceptance  of  trea¬ 
ties  .  The  Importance  of  wider  udherence  to  United 
nations  treaties  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations.— Analysis  of  sta¬ 
tistical  data  regarding  acceptance  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  treaties. — International  measures  to  footer 
acceptances :  Reporting  by  states  to  international 
organizations.  Information,  advice  and  assistance 
by  international  organizations. — National  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery. — fcastitutional  requirements 
and  legislative  procedures  concerning  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  treaties. — Final  clauses  relating  to  ac¬ 
ceptance. — Succession  or  accession  by  new  states 
to  multilateral  treaties  previously  extended  to 
depende:  t  territories.— Relation  of  reservations 
to  acceptance. — Annexes. — Index. 

"Ascertains  empirically  to  what  extent  the  ex¬ 
trinsic  factors,  much  as  constitutional-parliamen¬ 
tary  procedures,  administrative  mechanics,  person¬ 
nel  requirements,  'translation  facilities,  'final' 
clauses  and;  others ,.  operate  as  impedimer'  j  to 
Ctreatyl  acceptance:  .  .  .  Cand]  describes  to  what 
extent  lock  of  'definitive  succession'  has  im¬ 
paired  the  continued  application  of  treaties  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  predecessor  Governments."  The  au¬ 
thors  examine  the  range  and  variety  of  national 
and  international  measures  for  a  more  universal 
acceptance  of  treaties.  Annexes  include  charts 
and  lists  of  signatures  and  acceptances  of  multi¬ 
lateral  treaties. 
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Thompson,  William  S.  THE  BELGRADE  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW  CONFERENCE.  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  v.  57,  Nov.  1971:  1131-1125.  illus. 

LL 

The  convocation  in  July  1971  of  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  World  Peace  Through  Law  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia  marked  the  first  time  a  world  lav  con¬ 
ference  has  been  held  in  &  Socialist  country.  The 
choice  of  site  underscored  the  Conference’s  faith 
that  "people  of  all  nations,  regardless  of  racis, 
color,  creed,  language  or  system  of  government 
must  cane  together  and  must  work  together  to  build 
lav  for  peace."  One  controversial  issue  under 
discussion  was  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 
After  much  debate  a  proposal  to  elevate  the  United 
Nations  to  a  parliament  with  international  lawmak¬ 
ing  powers  was  defeated.  A  opecial  feature  of  the 
Conference  was  a  nock  trial  of  a  case  involving 
"the  fall  on  Yugoslavia's  National  Assembly  Build¬ 
ing  of  a  spaceship  assembled  by  Italy  with  Japa¬ 
nese  parts  and  launched  by  the  United  States," 
causing  injury  to  a  Venezuelan  and  the  death  of  an 
Ethiopian.  The  trial  demonstrated  that  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  can  be  resolved  in  courtrooms  by 
reason  and  law  without  resort  to  threat  of  war. 
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Alcock,  Norman  Z.  LET'S  MAKE  NATIONAL  POWER  THE  BA¬ 
SIS  OF  U.N.  VOTING.  War/peace  report,  v.  11,  Oct. 
1971:  5-7.  JX1901.W38,  v.  11 

Nations  ar»  ^willing  to  cede  more  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Unite:!  Nations  because  of  the  un¬ 
representative  and  impractical  voting  systems  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council.  A 
new  system  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council, 
weighted  in  terms  of  national  power,  could  be  the 
basis  of  a  realistic  reform  that  would  assure  Jus¬ 
tice  to  all  U.N.  members.  In  such  a  system  na¬ 
tional  power  would  be  measured  by  a  "social  devel¬ 
opment  index"  und  population  would  be  multiplied 
by  the  social  development  index  to  determine  a 
country's  voting  strength  in  the  Security  Council. 
The  General  Assembly  voting  system  would  remain 
unchanged.  Elimination  of  the  permanent-member 
veto  would  mean  that  no  one  country,  no  natter  how 
great  its  voting  strength,  could  prevent  adoption 
of  a  proposal  favored  by  two-thirds  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  new  majority  required  for  passage.  Be¬ 
cause  this  system  would  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  large  but  poor  nations,  U.N.  development  a*d 
would  be  tied  to  voting  strength.  All  nations 
would  be  taxed  a  percentage  of  their  gross  nation¬ 
al  product,  with  those  below  a  set  per  capita  lev¬ 
el  receiving  payments  designed  to  develop  the  re¬ 
cipients  and  thereby  increase  their  voting 
strength.  As  social  development  indexes  ap¬ 
proached  the  set  maximum  limit  of  100,  the  aid 
payments  program  would  begin  to  liquidate  itself. 
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Belfiglio,  Valentine  J.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD 
PEACE.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  KcCutcho..  Pub.  Corp. 
C19713  7l*  p.  JC361.BL5 

Bibliography:  p.  71-7^. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Nature  of  the  issues 
and  values. — Nationalism  and  the  nation  state. 

The  establishment  of  the  nation  state.  The  demise 
of  the  nati.n  state.  International  law.  Individ¬ 
ual  liberty.  Religion  and  ethics.  The  state  and 
the  individual.— The  role  of  the  United  States: 

The  world  state.  Tactical  principles.  A  national 
association  for  the  establishment  of  a  world 
state .  —Conclusion . 

Offers  a  theory  world  history  in  which  na¬ 
tionalism  and  the  industrial  revolution  are  tempo¬ 
rary  and  ambivalent  interruptions— progressive  in 
some  respects ,  harmful  and  dangerous  in  others— of 
an  evolutionary  progress  that  is  sweeping  nan  for¬ 
ward  from  the  subjective  individualism  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  primitive  into  citizenship  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  community  based  on  objective,  rational,  and 
universal  law.  Man  has  now  reached  the  stage 
where  these  aberrations  of  the  recent  past  can  be 
overcome  and  the  advance  resumed,  but  only  the 
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United  States  has  the  power,  the  liberal  democrat¬ 
ic  outlook,  and  the  assimilative  cultural  expeii- 
ence  to  take  the  lead  in  this  enterprise.  A  na¬ 
tional  association  for  the  establishment  of  a 
world  state  ought  to  be  established  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  U.S.  Government  to  force  it  to  assume 
this  leadership  role. 


879 

Berner,  T.  Roland.  THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  PEACE. 
Vista,  v.  7,  July/Aug.  1971:  12-15-  illus. 

JX1977.A1U562,  v.  7 

Advocates  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Nuclear  Peacekeeping  Organization  and  a  Nuclear 
Court  to  ensure  world  peace.  The  proposed  organi¬ 
zation  would  possess  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
present  nuclear  powers,  and  could  outlaw  nucleur 
weapons  and  their  use  throughout  the  international 
community.  The  Nuclear  Court,  whose  decisions 
would  be  enforced  by  the  organization,  would  arbi¬ 
trate  disputes  among  the  nuclear  five.  Berner 
contends  that  little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
a  Nuclear  Court  despite  the  imminence  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust .  He  concludes  with  a  proposal  for  a 
congress  convened  in  behalf  of  humanity  to  call  on 
the  nuclear  five  "to  set  up  p  Commission  to  make 
recommendations  for  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
setting  up  the  Nuclear  Court"  and  the  Internation¬ 
al  Nuclear  Peacekeeping  Organization.  The  Strate¬ 
gic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  according  to  Berner, 
"are  hopefully  a  step  .  .  .  to  an  ultimate  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  elimination  of  the  ..uclear  threat." 


880 

Claude,  Inis  L.  THE  SYMBOLIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS.  Virginia  quarterly  review,  v.  1*7 > 
autumn  1971:  l*8l-50U. 

AP2.V76,  v.  1*7 

Americans  came  enthusiastically  to  the  United 
Nations,  seeing  it  not  as  the  salvation  of  the 
v — 'd  but  as  an  ideal  worth  trying.  The  attitude 
toward  the  organization  has  become  a  touchstone  -if 
political  ideologies ,  which  see  It  as  either  the 
hope  of  man  or  his  great  undoing.  Declining  en¬ 
thusiasm  shows  it3elf  not  in  hostility  but  indif¬ 
ference,  on  the  whole  a  healthy  development.  The 
United  Nations  will  function  be3t  if  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  political  institution  rather  than  as  a 
cause.  For  Americans  the  United  Nations  symbol¬ 
ized  their  country's  acceptance  of  a  permanent 
role  in  the  international  scene  and  its  expiation 
for  the  earlier  rejection  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  .  The  United  Nations  also  symbolised  the 
emergence  of  a  new  and  better  worlu  order,  in 
which  the  United  States,  by  the  positive  exercise 
of  its  great  power,  would  play  a  prime  role.  Now 
the  emphasis  is  negative,  with  the  United  Natior.31 
effectiveness  Judged  by  the  degree  to  which  its 
members,  particularly  the  United  States,  allow  re¬ 
straints  on  their  international  behavior.  Peace 


will  be  better  served,  however,  if  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  acts  to  stimulate  rather  than  inhibit  state 
action,  especially  by  the  United  States. 

881 

Cleveland,  Harlan.  CAN  WE  REVIVE  THE  U.N.7  Atlan¬ 
tic  Community  quarterly,  v.  9,  summer  1971:  205- 
218.  D839.A85,  v.  9 

"This  paper  i3  drawn  from  The  United  Nations  in 
Perspective,  ed.  E.  Berkeley  Tompkins,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1972." 

Experience  indicates  that  with  few  exceptions 
international  organizations  do  the  best  Job  of 
solving  international  problems.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  has  a  stake  in  seeing  these  or¬ 
ganizations  prosper.  The  uost  effective  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  those  that  possess  strong 
executive  leadership  and  take  decisions  by  consen¬ 
sus  rather  than  irrelevant  parliamentary  voting 
procedures .  If  the  United  Nations  is  ever  to  be  a 
practical  proposition,  reforms  Involving  an  over¬ 
haul  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
and  a. formal  review  of  the  Charter  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Something  should  al3o  be  done  to  create  a 
"consensus  of  the  concerned"  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  see  that  upcoming  vacancies  are  filled 
with  the  greatest  care,  to  encourage  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  to  engage  in  factfinding  on  his  own 
initiative,  and  to  provide  a  standby  military 
force.  In  addition  to  all  thi3,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  must  be  given  important  Jobs  to  do— for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  sizable  role  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
United  States,  and  other  countries  as  well,  must 
recognize  that  the  world  of  independent  sovereign¬ 
ties  is ,  and  always  was ,  a  myth  and  begin  to  fash¬ 
ion  the  means  of  organized  cooperation  according¬ 
ly. 
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Diotter ich,  Paul.  PHASED  WITHDRAWAL:  A  REPORT  uH 
THE  ATTRITION  OF  CHURCH  EFFORTS  AT  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS.  Christian  century,  v.  88,  Nov.  10,  1971: 
1326-1329.  BRI.CU5,  v.  88 

American  church  organizations  ore  gradually  re¬ 
moving  themselves  from  active  participation  in  thi 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Church 
of  Christ ,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
full-tine  staffs  at  the  United  Nations,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  prrgrams  of  other  church¬ 
es  may  be  in  trouble.  Economic  factors  and  domes¬ 
tic  demunds,  for  example,  racial  and  urban  prob¬ 
lems,  are  the  prime  reasons  for  the  cutbacks,  al¬ 
though  there  are  veiled  anti-U.N.  expressions  re¬ 
flecting  discouragement  with  U.N.  action  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Some  churchmen  hope  to  see  church 
cooperation  expanded  so  that  religious  views  at 
the  United  Nations  will  come  from  "one  strong 
voice"  rother  than  many  small  ones.  Today  a 
"storm-tossed"  United  Nations,  threatened  with 
bankruptcy  and  internal  tensions,  needs  the  sup¬ 
port  of  church  members  who  bexieve  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  "essential  to  world  peace,  world  Justice 
and  world  order." 
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883 

Galtung,  Johan.  CONDITION  FOR  THE  SECURITY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONS.  Review  of  international  affairs,  v.  22, 
Mar.  5,  1971:  1-k.  D839 -R*»,  v.  22 

Proposes  ten  guidelines  for  the  organisation  of 
regional  security  commissions,  four  prirciples  on 
which  relationships  between  regional  security  com¬ 
missions  and  the  U.H.  Security  Council  cculd  be 
based,  and  five  rules  applicable  to  the  s'tuation 
of  the  divided  nations  of  the  world  in  regard  to 
such  comissions.  "Many,  even  most,  large-scale 
cuses  of  direct  violence  have  their  roots  within  a 
region  and  can  be  solved  within  a  region." 


88  b 

Gromyko,  Andrei  A.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS.  Vital  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  38, 

Nov.  1,  1971 :  38-bs. 

PN6121.V52,  v.  38 

Also  translated  in  Reprints  From  the  Soviet 
Press,  v.  13,  Oct.  29,  1971:  5-23- 

DK266.A2R37,  v.  13 

"Delivered  to  the  26th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  New 
York,  Octouer  b,  1971." 

Speech  before  the  26th  General  Assembly  stress¬ 
ing  the  parallel  course  followed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  toward  peace,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  Soviet  achievements  like  the  Quadripar¬ 
tite  Agreement  on  West  Berlin.  Gromyko  outlines 
Soviet  proposals  for  U.H.  consideration,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  both  Germanys,  convocation  of  a  Europe¬ 
an  security  conference,  a  U.N.  role  in  ending  the 
arms  race,  and  a  draft  resolution  convening  a 
world  disarmament  conference.  After  reviewing 
American  aggression  in  Indochina  and  Israeli  ag¬ 
gression  in  the  Middle  East,  Gromyko  focu.-eo  on 
the  need  to  implement  the  Declaration  on  i trength- 
ening  International  Security. 


81? 

Halasz,  Louis.  CHINA'S  WELCOME  AT  THE  U.N. :  EXU¬ 
BERANT  TODAY,  SOUR  TOMORROW?  War /peace  report, 
v.  11,  Oct.  1971:  3-b. 

JX1901.W38,  v.  11 

When  it  takes  it3  seat  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  harvest  a  rich 
crop  of  good  will  from  the  developing  nations, 
which  see  China  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Third 
World  struggling  unaided  to  develop  itself  and  as 
a  nuclear  power  to  be  noticed.  Most  excited  about 
Chinese  admission  are  the  Latin  Americans,  while 
the  Africans  autious  and  muny  of  the  Asians 
skeptical  and  even  apprehensive.  Those  with  much 
to  lose  from  Chinese  entry  are  India  and  Japan, 
but  most  affected  is  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will 
for  the  first  time  face  serious  competition  as 
sole  champion  of  the  downtrodden.  The  United 
States  will  not  at  all  be  u  loser.  Die  developing 
countries'  disillusionment  with  China  is  inevita¬ 
ble,  however,  us  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Chinese 


place  national  interest  ahead  of  revolutionary 
leadership. 
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Hudson,  Richard.  CATCH-22  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

War /peace  report,  v.  11,  Oct.  1971:  7-9- 
JX1901.W38,  v.  H 

The  United  Nations  is  caught  in  its  own  version 
of  "Catch-22":  governments  must  give  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  the  United  Nations  to  ensure 
a  more  secure  world,  but  only  the  governments  can 
induce  themselves  to  do  it.  It  13  essential  to 
change  the  present  international  system,  in  which 
each  nation-state  is  responsible  for  its  own  secu¬ 
rity.  The  U.N.  voting  system  should  be  altered  so 
that  international  peacekeeping  and  security  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made  when  a  proposal  receives  nine 
out  of  fifteen  votes  in  a  vetoless  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  a  two-thirds  General  Assembly  majority, 
which  in  turn  must  be  composed  of  nations  repre¬ 
senting  a  simple  majority  of  the  world's  popula¬ 
tion  and  nations  contributing  at  least  half  of  the 
regular  U.H.  budget.  The  right  of  appeal  to  and 
speedy  ruling  by  the  World  Court  would  provide  an 
additional  safeguard.  To  allay  great-power  fears 
concerning  elimination  of  the  veto,  thi3  new  sys¬ 
tem  could  retain  the  veto  right  of  the  Security 
Council's  permanent  members  for  a  trial  period, 
with  the  system  automatically  reverting  back  to 
the  present  method  if  a  veto  should  ever  be  cast. 
This  scheme  is  close  enough  to  the  present  setup 
to  make  it  comprehensible.  Peacekeeping  decisions 
would  be  difficult  to  secure,  but  no  one  nation  by 
itself  could  block  action.  Tiic  requirements  for 
General  Assembly  approval  retain  the  present  one- 
nation-one-vote  arrange:  .ent,  introduce  an  element 
of  democratic  majority  through  the  population  com¬ 
ponent,  and  ensure  that  a  decision  could  be  imple¬ 
mented  through  the  financial  component. 
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Jakobson,  Max.  CTHE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS!  Die  kiinftige  Rollc  der  Vereinten  Nationon. 
Europa-Archiv,  v.  26,  Sept.  10,  1971:  589-598. 

D839.E86,  v.  26 

"The  article  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  on 
April  15,  1971  before  a  Princeton  University  con¬ 
ference  on  the  United  Nations." 

The  basic  international  factors  leading  to  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  a  belief  in 
its  peacekeeping  role  disappeared  3oon  after  its 
founding.  The  wartime  alliance  and  the  British 
and  French  empires  were  replaced  by  the  cold  war 
and  a  vast  number  of  new  sv.  tea  from  Asia  and  Af¬ 
rica.  The  conflicts  which  the  United  Nations  wa3 
designed  to  prevent  changed  in  nature  and  eluded 
the  Charter  mechanisms  for  handling  them.  The  ap¬ 
parent  ineffectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  alleged  irrelevance  to  the  changed  interna¬ 
tional  netting  have  prompted  revisionist  movement., 
to  rewrite  the  Charter  and  downgrade  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Revising  the  Charter  runs  the  risk,  how¬ 
ever,  of  disagreement  on  on  improved  text  or  any 
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text  at  all  and  to  deny  its  peacekeeping  role 
would  condemn  the  United  nations  to  obscurity . 

What  should  be  done,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  universal  membership  (meaning  member- 
chip  for  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  the  two 
German  states ,  and  a  united  Korea  and  Vietnam) , 
revitalizing  the  Security  Council  through  regulo 
ly  scheduled  meetings  on  the  foreign-minister  lev¬ 
el,  and  developing  guidelines  for  future  peace¬ 
keeping  actions. 


888 

Kim,  Ycng-koo.  DIVIDED  NATIONS  AT  THE  U.N.?  Korea 
Journal,  v.  11,  Apr.  1971:  5*<>  50. 

DS901.K7,  v.  11 

The  admission  of  the  divided  nations — Korea, 
Germany,  China,  and  Vietnam — to  the  United  Nations 
has  been  gaining  acceptance  in  international  opin¬ 
ion.  Much  time  has  passed  since  these  nations 
were  split,  but  their  reunion  appears  03  remote  as 
ever.  The  parts  of  the  divided  nations  have  come 
to  terms  with  the  reality  of  division.  They  ore 
taking  a  new  look  at  U.N.  membership  and  plans  for 
their  admittance  have  been  advanced. 


889 

Nevsca,  David  D.  AFRICAN  ISSUES  AT  THE  U.N.  Vital 
speeches  of  the  day,  v.  38,  Oct.  15,  1971:  1**-17. 

PN6121.V52,  v.  38 

"Delivered  before  the  Atlanta  Press  Club,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Georgia,  September  21,  1971." 

The  African  tensions  and  concerns  descending 
from  colonialism  and  legalized  discrimination  lead 
to  economic,  social  and  political  problems.  With¬ 
in  the  United  Nations  militant  African  states  seek 
support  for  liberation  movements,  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Rhodesia,  and  an  embargo  on  arms 
sales  to  South  Africa.  By  virtue  of  its  U.N.  mem¬ 
bership,  the  United  States  is  involved  in  these 
issues ,  and  it  has  supported  specific  sanctions 
and  embargoes  as  veil  03  the  principle  of  sover¬ 
eign  dignity  for  all  nations.  However,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  can  do  only  so  much 
toward  resolving  the  unhappy  fact  of  apartheid  and 
the  denial  of  majority  rule.  A  U.N.  resolution  is 
net  a  law.  Such  reprisals  against  offending  na¬ 
tions  as  isolation,  economic  sanctions,  or  mill- 
ta”y  force  are  not  effective  or  desirable.  The 
U'lted  Nations  can,  however,  provide  the  pressure 
jf  continued  discussion  and  steadily  work  "toward 
human  rights  and  self-determination  for  all  in 
southern  Africa." 


897 

Rogers,  William  P.  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS.  Vital  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  38, 

Nov.  1,  1971:  3«-38. 

PN6121.V52.  v.  38 

"Delivered  to  the  26th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  New  Ycrk,  New 
York,  October  fc,  1971." 


Calls  on  all  nations  to  work  diligently  for 
peace  and  stresses  U.S.  dedication  to  this  goal. 
Rogers  thinks  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance.  Negotiations  on  Berlin  and  strategic 
arms  have  been  most  important  and  further  talks, 
including  perhaps  a  European  conference  and  nego¬ 
tiations  on  mutual  force  reductions,  night  lead 
beyond  coexistence  to  cooperation.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  will  not  neglect  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  smaller  nations  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  its  aid  efforts.  Rogers  explains  the  U.S.  po¬ 
sition  on  representation  for  the  Chinese  in  the 
United  Nations,  discusses  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  need  for  continued  leadership  and 
financing,  and  proposes  an  interim  Suez  Ccnal 
agreement  preparatory  to  a  more  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East.  He  concludes  that  "peace 
must  be  achieve!  and  maintained  not  by  the  decree 
of  a  few  but  by  accommodation  among  many." 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Leon  Gordenker.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1971.  2bl  p. 

JX1977 -855 

"Written  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  of  In¬ 
ternational  Studies,  Princeton  University." 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Introduction,  by  Leon  Gordenker  .—The 
United  Nations  and  the  international  system,  by 
Oran  R.  Young. — The  United  Nations  and  the  League, 
by  Stanley  J  Michalak,  Jr.— An  inquiry  into  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  by  Gabriella  R.  Lande. — Interna¬ 
tional  organization  and  internal  conflicts :  some 
emerging  patterns  of  response,  by  Linda  B.  Miller. 
— The  United  Nations  and  economic  and  social 
change,  by  Leon  Gordenker. — The  United  Nations: 
various  systems  of  operation,  by  Richard  A.  Falk. 
— Index. 

Examines  the  past,  present,  and  future  rolc3  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  international  system. 

The  essays  analyze  specific  questions  like  the 
differences  and  likenesses  of  the  League  and  the 
United  Nations  in  handling  international  con¬ 
flict,  how  member  states  respond  to  the  General 
Assembly's  recommendations,  and  U.N.  economic  aid 
and  its  effect  on  member  government  policies. 

Young  explores  the  relationship  between  the  United 
Nations  and  its  international  environment,  while 
Michalak  classifies  conflicts  involving  peace  and 
security  measures  undertaken  by  the  League  and  the 
United  Nations.  Lande 's  essay,  which  is  based  on 
an  examination  of  29  resolutions,  deals  with  the 
conflict  resolution  functions  of  the  organization. 
Miller  explores  what  happens  when  intrastate  con¬ 
flict  spills  over  into  the  international  arena, 
while  Gordenker  investigates  the  influence  of  U.N. 
economic  and  social  programs  on  the  developing 
countries . 
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892 

Wildhaber,  Luzius.  CMEMBERSHIP  OF  PERMANENTLY  NEU¬ 
TRAL  STATES  IN  THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCILS  Die 
Mitgliedschaft  dauernd  neutraler  .'Staatcn  la  UNO- 
Sicherheitsrat.  03terreichische  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Aussenpolitik,  v.  11,  no,  3,  1971:  131-1U5. 

DBU7.OL3,  v.  11 

Examines  the  suitability  of  a  permanently  neu¬ 
tral  state  undertaking  the  responsibilities  of 
collective  security  from  the  example  of  Austria's 
announced  and  subsequentlv  withdrawn  candidacy  for 
a  seat  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Wildhaber 
considers  whether  a  conflict  of  interests  exists' 
between  a  permanently  neutral  state's  own  consti¬ 
tutional  requirements  and  the' obligations  of  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  members  to  intervene,  with  force  if 
necessary,  agains t- violators  of  the  peace.  After 
examining  the  intentions  of  the  U.N.  founders,  the 
text  of  the  Charter,  and  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organization,  Wildhaber  concludes  that 
the  United  Nations,  originally  a  club  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  states,  has  become  a  quosi-universal  world 
organization  and  that  the  Security  Council  has  be¬ 
come  a  negotiating  forum  for  peace.  In  this 
changed  environment  o  permanently  neutral  state 
can  play  a  useful  role  although  not  without  some 
risks . 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  FORCES 

OTHER  MEANS 


893 

Brock,  Peter.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PACIFISM.  Hew 
York,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.  C1970D  27li  p. 

(Hew  perspectives  in  political  science,  26) 
JX1952.B7^5 

Bibliography:  p.  265-269. 

Contents .--Preface. — Varieties  of  pacifism  at 
the  outset  of  the  twentieth  century. --The  pattern 
of  conscientious  objection:  World  War  I. — The 
Gondhian  philosophy  of  nonviolence. — Pacifism  and 
war  resistance:  the  interwar  years. — The  pattern 
of  conscientious  objection:  World  War  II. --Paci¬ 
fism  in  the  nuclear  age. — Selected  bibliography. ~ 
Index . 

Analyzes  the  pacifist  movement  since  19lli,  which 
Lrock  characterizes  as  "combining  advocacy  of  per¬ 
sonal  nonparticipation  in  war  of  any  kind  or  in 
violent  revolution  with  an  endeavor  to  find  nonvi¬ 
olent  means  of  resolving  conflict." 


891* 

Derriennic,  Jean-Pierre.  C TRENDS  IN  PEACE  RESEARCH 
Tendances  doB  recherches  aur  la  paix.  Revue  de 
defense  nationalc,  v.  27,  Aug. /Sept.  1971:  1290- 
1302.  illus.  DhlO.RltS,  v.  27 


Notes  that  peace  research  presents  a  basic  ambi¬ 
guity:  on  the  one  hand  it  claims  to  be  scientific 
and  therefore  objective  when  dealing  with  war  and 
violence,  while  on  the  other  it  belongs  to  the 
world  of  politics  insofar  as  it  is  an  action 
against  war.  Derriennic  traces  the  development  of 
the  three  basic  trends  in  the  evolution  of  peace 
research:  (l)  sociological,  or  research  into  the 
ultimate  causes  of  wars  with  the  objective  of 
building  a  true  peace;  (2)  strategic,  or  the  game- 
theory  study  of  the  actors'  roles  in  the  unwinding 
of  conflicts  in  order  to  determine  the  techniques 
of  control  and  limitation;  and  (3)  globalist,  or 
the  inclusion  of  wars  and  ihe  use  of  violence  in 
the  complex  of  the  processes  of  Bociol  transforma¬ 
tion.  The  author  favors  the  strategic  approach  to 
peace  research,  commenting  that  it  "has  contribut¬ 
ed  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  mechanisms  of 
conflict  and  the  elaboration  of  the  methods  of 
comunication  allowing  the  belligerents  better  to 
preserve  their  common  interests." 


895 

Donslan ,  Michael  t>.  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  DISPUTES  REPORT  OF  A  CONFERENCE  AT  DITCH- 
LEY  PARK,  8-11  wUIUARY  1971.  Enstonc,  Eng., 
Ditehley  Foundation  C19713  36  p.  (Ditchley  paper 
no.  36)  JXh  1*73. PL 

Contents.— Preface,  by  the  Provost  of  Ditchley. 
—Terms  of  reference. — Report.  Introduction. 
Prevention.  Limitation.  Solutions.  Supervision. 
Conclusion .  —Conference  membership . 

Discusses  the  prevention,  limitation,  possible 
solution  and  the  supervision  of  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  conflict.  Success  in  re¬ 
solving  International  disputes  depends  on  the 
Bclf-control  the  disputants  exercise  in  the  con¬ 
flict  and  on  the  willingness  of  the  disputants  to 
persevere  through  a. succession  of  3mall  steps  to  a 
solution - 


896 

Falk,  Richard  A.  WORLD  ORDER  TODAY:  THE  QUEST  FOR 
STABILITY;  BEYOND  DETERRENCE:  THE  QUEST  FOR  WORLD 
PEACE;  DESIGNING  A  HEV.  WORLD-ORDER  SYSTEM;  WORLD 
ORDER  ACTIVISM:  FIRST  STEPS.  In  his  This  endan¬ 
gered  planet;  prospects  and  proposals  for  human 
survival.  New  York,  Random  House  C19713  p.  215- 
1*13.  HC79.E5F27 

Hypothesizes  that  the  nuclear  age  is  being  su- 
terseded  by  the  ecological  age  which  makes  even 
greater  threats  to  mankind's  survival.  Falk  exam¬ 
ines  in  detail  the  competing  claims  of  nation  ver¬ 
sus  state  and  predicts  the  endurance  of  the  sover- 
eigr  state  as  the  organizing  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  society,  despite  pleas  for  cooperation  and 
community.  He  considers  world-order  schemes  al¬ 
ready  proposed  for  the  nuclear  age  and  notes  their 
essential  respect  for  human  dignity  and  the  unity 
of  mankind.  Instead  of  promoting  a  world-order 
scheme  of  his  own,  he  proposes  some  guidelines  to 
advance  ecological  improvement  and  to  counter  the 
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war  system.  These  include  wider  announcement  of 
ecological  emergencies ,  establisliment  of  environ¬ 
mental  study  centers,  and  organization  of  a  world 
political  party.  To  combat  war  he  would  urge  "no 
first  strike  declarations,"  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  a  reverse  arms  race  stimulated  by  re¬ 
duced  military  spending.  Although  arms  control 
may  ^e  only  a  substitute  for  long-range  change,  it 
may  gain  the  time  necessary  to  bring  about  height¬ 
ened  public  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  "endan¬ 
gered  planet." 


697 

Gottesfeld,  Sehava,  Bonnie  S.  Ebstein,  and  David 
Samuel.  EFFECT  OF  LITHIUM  OH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF 
GLUTAMATE  AND  GABA  LEVELS  IN  AMYGDALA  AND  HYPO¬ 
THALAMUS  OF  RAT.  Nature:  new  biology  (London) 
v.  23k,  Nov.  2k,  1971:  12h-125. 

QH  301.1(37,  v.  23k 

Reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  test 
"the  effects  of  lithium  treatment,  acute  and  pro¬ 
longed,  on  the  glutamate  and  GABA  levels  in  the 
amygdala  and  hypothalamus  of  the  rat."  Lithium 
salts  have  been  used  with  some  success  to  treat 
manic-depressive  disorders,  and  have  been  shown  to 
reduce  aggressive  behavior  in  animals.  The  exper¬ 
iment  reported  here  is  an  attempt  to  discover  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mechanism  by  which  lithium  produces 
its  results. 


898 

Jordan,  Robert  S.,  comp.  INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION:  ITS  EVOLUTION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1971* 

2 99  p.  JX195b.J67 

Bibliography:  p.  272-287. 

Includes  bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents. — Prologue:  Observations  on 
the  life  of  on  international  civil  servant,  by 
Richard  W.  Van  Wagenen. — pt.  1.  The  evolution  of 
international  administration:  The  influence  of 
the  British  secretariat  tradition  on  the  formation 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Robert  S.  Jordan. 

The  evolving  concept  of  the  International  Civil 
Service,  by  Robert  R.  James.  Functional  agencies 
and  international  administration,  by  Richard  S^- 
mond3, — pt.  2.  The  application  of  international 
administration:  International  administration  of 
peace-keeping  operations,  by  Larry  L.  Fabian.  Po¬ 
litical-military  regionalism  and  1  ternational  ad¬ 
ministration,  by  Francis  A.  Beer.  Economic  re- 
gionclism  and  international  administration:  the 
Euro,  an  communities  experience,  by  Lawrence 
Scheinman.  The  national  bureaucracies  of  the  EEC 
member  states  and  political  integration:  a  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry,  by  Werner  Feld. —Epilogue:  The 
international  civil  servant  in  law  and  in  fact,  by 
Dag  Hommarskjold.— The  contributors. — Index. 

Essays  on  the  life  of  an  international  civil 
servant,  the  evolution  of  "nternational  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  contemporary  applications  of  in¬ 


ternational  administration  in  the  international 
community . 


899 

Kent,  George.  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PEACE  STUDIES. 
Journal  of  conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  Mar.  1971: 
1(7-53.  JX1901.J6j  v.  15 

Criticizes  Anatol  Rapoport's  article  "Can  Peace 
Research  be  Applied?"  (cited  as  item  392  of 
vol.  7,  no.  1,  of  this  bibliography).  Kent  states 
that  the  American  Government  places  fewer  re¬ 
straints  than  the  researchers  themselves  on  pub¬ 
licly-funded  radical  peace  research.  He  finds 
that  many  peace  studies  have  little  practical  rel¬ 
evance  to  policy  and  suggests  reallocating  ener¬ 
gies  from  empirical  studies  of  causes  to  systemat¬ 
ic  policy  analysis  of  social  problems ,  involving 
studies  of  the  means  of  their  implementation,  con¬ 
trol  and  cure.  Kent  disagrees  with  Rapoport's  as¬ 
sertion  that  peace  researchers  3hould  become  a  po¬ 
litical  force  in  their  own  right.  Rather,  Kent 
concludes,  they  should  expand  the  application  of 
peace  studies  by  coordinating  their  research  with 
the  needs  of  Government  policymakers . 


900 

KlSnne,  Arno.  C PEACE  AND  POLITICAL  EDUCATION] 

Friede  und  politische  Bildung.  WH;  Werkhefte, 
v.  25,  July  1971:  196-208. 

BX803.W2,  v.  25 

Peace  education  is  becoming  increasingly  identi¬ 
fied  with  political  education,  and  the  definition 
of  peace  itself  is  being  changed  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  defensive  strategy  for  preserving 
the  stotus  quo.  Peace  has  come  to  mean  not  a 
static  condition  characterized  by  an  absence  of 
war  but  rather  a  dynamic  movement  of  social  devel¬ 
opment  in  which  conflict  is  present  as  a  constitu¬ 
ent  element.  Adapting  this  new  concept  of  peace 
to  the  classroom  requires  a  more  perceptive  elabo¬ 
ration  of  prevailing  peace  themes :  elimination  of 
prejudice,  obsolescence  of  war,  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  individual  and  collective  propensities 
toward  aggression,  civilian  defense,  world  law, 
and  the  convergence  theory.  These  themes  should 
be  examined  within  the  context  of  two  central  re¬ 
quirements  :  the  arousal  of  public  sentiment  for 
disarmament  from  the  lethargy  created  by  the 
abatement  of  the  cold  war  and  the  discovery  of  new 
nonviolent  methods  to  effect  socio-3tructural 
changes . 


901 

Lepenies,  Wolf,  and  Helmut  Nolte.  CCRITIQUE  OF  AN¬ 
THROPOLOGY;  MARX  AND  FREUD,  GEHLEN  AND  HABERMAS; 

OH  AGGRESSION]  Kritik  der  Anthropologie ;  Marx  und 
Freud,  Gehlen  und  Habermas;  (Iber  Aggression. 
CMiinchen]  C.  Hanser  Cc'19713  1*<0  p. 

B?575.A3Lh5 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 
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Contents . — Preface . — Experimental  anthropology 
and  emancipatory  practice.  Reflections  on  Marx 
and  Freud,  by  Wolf  Lepenies  and  Helmut  Nolte. --An¬ 
thropology  and  social  criticism.  On  the  Gehlen- 
Habermas  controversy,  by  Wolf  Lepenies . — On  the 
socio-th/oretical  implications  of  the  aggression 
concept,  by  Helmut  Nolte. 

Essays • developing  a  concept  of  anthropology  that 
seeks  the  constants  of  human  nature  and  identifies 
what  is  unchangeable  and  what  can  be  changed  by 
modification  of  the  social  environment. 


902 

Lloyd,  William  B.  MEDIATION t  THE  FORGOTTEN  AP¬ 
PROACH  TO  PEACEMAKING.  '.War /peace  report,  v.  11, 
Oct.  1971:  10-11.  JX1901.W38,  v.  11 

The  growing  body  of  peace  research  literature 
has  ignored  mediation  and  conciliation  as  a  mean3 
of  achieving  and  maintaining  peace.  Throughout 
the  I960' s  third-party  offers  to  mediate  differ¬ 
ences  involving  the  United  States  were  rebuffed  by 
Washington.  The  value  of  mediation  and  concilia¬ 
tion  in  resolving  domestic  disputes  is  recognized, 
but  the  method  is  rarely  applied  in  international 
relations  where  traditionally  mediation  has  been 
characterized  as  the  weak  state's  confession  of 
its  impotence.  "But  with  the  popular  awakening 
sparked  by  the  failure  of  the  Pax  Americana  con¬ 
cept  in  Vietnam,  it  would  seem  very  moderate  to 
demand  that  the  acceptance  of  mediation  offers  and 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  or.  that  basis  be  estab¬ 
lished  os  a  norm  of  U.S.  foreign  policy."  Setting 
an  example  could  lead  to  acceptance  of  the  process 
by  other  major  powers.  Precedents  established  by 
third  parties  In  deciding  disputes  would  strength¬ 
en  international  law.  The  Swiss,  by  their  histor¬ 
ical  example  of  settling  differences  among  the 
quarrelsome  cantons,  could  be  the  key  to  making 
mediation  a  standard  international  practice,  as 
they  attempted  to  do  in  the  League  of  Nations . 

The  United  Nations  should  offer  Switzerland  and 
Austria  the  status  of  permanent  neutrality  and 
charge  then  with  the  responsibility  of  continually 
making  peace  initiatives . 


Mallory,  Leslie.  ROMANIAN  NOTEBOOK :  THE  FUGWASH 
CONFERENCE,  1971.  Spectator,  v.  227,  Sept.  :R, 
1971:  <*11.  APl).S7,  v.  227 

Impressions  of  the  sights,  sounds,  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  1971  Pugwash  Conference.  "Pugwash 
is  a  time  of  feelers ,  an  experimental  resonator  in 
which  the  genuine  interaction  of  opinion  overrides 
the  frozen  stances  of  protocol."  For  a  week  the 
Conference  members  talked  and  planned  and  shaped 
material  into  reports.  Attention,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  centered  on  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
but  peripheral  problems  like  poverty,  population, 
and  internal  strife  also  found  their  place.  Then, 
after  a  farewell  luncheon,  Mallory  "corkscrewed 


back  down  the  mountains,"  reflecting  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  "feeling  more  and  more  that  the 
world's  bureaucrats  were  the  only  real  obstacles 
that  lay  between  these  sensible-men  and  the  peace 
they  so.  manifestly  desired." 


90  k 

Nye,  Joseph  S.,  and  Robert  0.  Keohane.  TRANSNATION¬ 
AL  RELATIONS  AND  WORLD  POLITICS:  AN  INTRODUCTION. 
International  organization,  v.  25,  summer  1971: 
329-3^9.  JX1901.I55,  v.  25 

Defines  transnational  relations  os  "contacts, 
coalitions,  and  interactions  across  state  boundar¬ 
ies  that  are  r.-.  t  controlled  by  the  central  foreign 
policy  organs  of  government"  and  studies  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  international  affairs.  The  absence  of 
government  sponsorship  or  control  is  the  key  to 
the  definition.  Hye  and  Keohane  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  organizations  (governmental,  nongovern¬ 
mental,  and  international),  and  their  relationship 
to  transnational  affairs.  They  suggest  five  major 
effects  of  transnational  interactions  and  organi¬ 
zations:  "l)  attitude  changes,  2)  international 
pluralism,  3)  increases  in  constraints  on  states 
through  dependence  and  interdependence,  k)  in¬ 
creases  in  the  ability  of  certain  governments  to 
influence  others,  and  5)  the  emergence  of  autono¬ 
mous  actors  with  private  foreign  policies  that  may 
deliberately  oppose  or  impinge  on  state  policies." 


905 

^f she ,  Richard.  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PACIFIST 
STRATEGIES :  A  THEORETICAL  APPROACH.  Journal  of 
conflict  resolution,  v.  15,  June  1971:  261-2 69. 

JX1901.J6,  v.  15 

"The  research  for  t.ii3  paper  wa3  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Committee  on  Research  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley." 

An  analysis  of  recent  research  on  pacifist  be¬ 
havior  as  a  strategy  in  conflict  situations  is 
presented,  a  theory  which  accounts  for  these  re¬ 
sults  is  developed,  and  the  theory  i3  extended 
into  situations  that  have  not  been  previously  con¬ 
sidered.  The  argument  is  developed  that  the  re¬ 
searches  on  pacifist  behavior  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  have  been  concerned  with  the  wrong  varia¬ 
bles  and  that  consideration  of  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  both  the  experimental  situation  in  which 
the  researches  were  conducted  and  the  social 
structure  of  real  world  situations  in  which  paci¬ 
fist  strategies  are  attempted  leads  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  if  pacifist  strategies  are  over  effec¬ 
tive  at  producing  cooperation  in  conflict  situa¬ 
tions,  it  is  through  their  ability  to  affect  tfc» 
audiences  that  observe  the  conflict  rather  than  to 
affect  the  pacifist's  opponent.  Finally,  a  theory 
is  constructed  which  yields  predictions  for  the 
effects  of  certain  independent  variables  on  the 
probability  that  the  pacifist's  strategy  will  be 
successful  in  mobilizing  the  members  of  un  audi¬ 
ence  to  act  to  restrain  the  pacifist'3  opponent. 
(Abstract  supplied) 
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Radovanovic,  LJubomir.  NON-BLOC  COUNTRIES  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  CONFERENCE.  Review  of  international  af¬ 
fairs,  v.  22,  Aug.  5,  1971:  13-lb,  27- 
D839.Rb,  v.  22 

Like  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  states,  the  non- 
dlined  states  support  the  idea  of  a  European  secu¬ 
rity  conference  but  their  role  in  such  a  confer- 
'ence  is  not  clear.  If,  as  ‘anticipated,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conference  deals  only  with  the  unsettled 
problems  of  Europe  which  are  in-,  fact  the  complex 
of  inter-bloc  relations,  the  nonalined  countries 
would  b  outnumbered  and  their,  influence  limited. 
The  major  blocs  would  be  expected  to  agree  once  ■ 
again  on  the  principles  of  balance  and  spheres  of 
interest  to  guarantee  European  peact.  Such  an 
agreement  would  work  against  the  non-bloc  states 
that  are  caught  in  between  opposing  spheres  of  in¬ 
terest.  Active  participation  of  the  non-bloc 
countries  in  the  decisionmaking  at  the  conference 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  mere  in¬ 
ter-bloc  agreement  and  to  promote  a  wider  collec¬ 
tive  security  agreement. 


907 

Rakette,  Egon  K.  ME  MISSION  TODAY  OF 'THE  GERMAN 
EXPELLEES.  Central  Europe  Journal,  v.  19,  Apr. 

1971 :  129-13b  •  Ulus . 

DB200.7.S7>t,  v.  19 

Urges  German  expellees  from  the  Eastern  regions 
now  living  in  West  Germany  to  preserve  the  cultur¬ 
al  heritage  of  their  lost  Heiaat  by  seeking  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  Poland.  They  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  for  contact  afforded  by 
German-Polish  sporting  events,  exchange  programs, 
tourism,  and  seminars.  "All  expellees  and  refu¬ 
gees  must  share  this  historical  task  of  working 
for  the  reconciliation  of  Cthel  two  nations  .  .  . ," 
Rakette  concludes . 


908 

Rougemont,  Denis  de.  "RES  PUBLICA  EUROPEENNE."  At¬ 
lantic  Community  quarterly,  v.  9,  summer  1971: 
235-21)2.  D839.A85,  v.  9 

"Summary  of  on  address  cn  receiving  the  Robert 
Schuman  Award,  University  of  Bonn." 

The  basic  unity  of  Europe— a  unity  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  diversity — already  exists.  Federalism 
would  be  its  natural  political  expression,  but 
every  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  foiled  by 
the  nition-state.  The  time  has  come  when  Europe¬ 
ans  must  choose  between  a  future  of  collective 
strength  and  one  of  personal  liberty:  if  they 
choose  power,  then  the  old  nation-state  on  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  model  but  expanded  to  continental  dimen¬ 
sions  should  be  their  aim;  if  they  choose  liberty, 
then  the  nation-state,  as  a  reality  and  os  an 
idea,  must  be  transcended,  its  sanctity  debunked, 
its  absurdity  exposed.  In  the  latter  case,  now 
systems  of  regional  and  transnational  cooperation 


must  be  devised,  based  on  the  diversity  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  peoples  and  on  a  new  hierarchy  of  political 
and  social  values — freedan  rather  than  power  and 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  Such  an  aspiration 
is  not  utopian:  on  the  contrary,  "it  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  political  task  of  our  time." 
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Selg,  Herbert,  comp.  C DOOMED  TO  AGGRESSION?  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGICAL  STIMULI  FOR  PEACE  RESEARCH]  Zur  Ag¬ 
gression  verdemmt?  Psychologische  AnsStze  einer 
Friedensforschung.  Unter'Mitarbeit  von  Wllfried 
Belschner  Cet  al.3  Stuttgart,  W.  Kohlhaamer 
Ccl9713  168  p.-  illus. 

BF575.A3Sb3 

Bibliography:  p.  155-168. 

Contents. — Editor's  preface. — pt.  1.  The  frus¬ 
tration-aggression  theory,  by  Herbert  Selg.— 
pt.  2.  Drive  models  for  aggression,  by  Ute 
Jakobi,  Herbert  Selg,  and  Wilfried  Belschner. — 
pt.  3.  Learning  aggressive  behavior,  by  Wilfried 
Belschner. — pt.  b.  Psychophysiology  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  by  Gottfried  Lischke.— pt.  5.  What  is  ag¬ 
gression?  (a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the 
terminological  limitation  and  application  of  psy¬ 
chological  concepts),  by  Franz  Schott. — Editor's 
postscript .  —Notes .  — Bibliography . 

Contends  that  the  frustration-aggression  and  ag¬ 
gressive-drive  hypotheses  are  dangerous  in  that 
they  promote  the  spread  of  aggressive  conduct  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  international  conflict. 
These  theories  pre-excuse  aggression  as  an  una¬ 
voidable  and  normal  act.  In  their  place  the  au¬ 
thors  suggest  a  psycho-educational  approach  to 
demonstrate  that  aggression  is  learned.  They  caij. 
for  a  research  program  using  this  approach  to  re¬ 
alize  "education  for  peace." 
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Senghaas,  Dieter.  CCRITICAL  PEACE  RESEARCH]  Kri- 
tische  Friedensforschung.  Mit  Beltrugen  von  Her¬ 
man  Schmid,  and  others.  CUbcrsetzung  der  engli- 
schen  Texte  von  Heddu  Wagner]  CFrankfurt  am  Main] 
Suhrkaap  C1971]  b22  p.  (Edition  Suhrkamp,  1)78) 
JXI963.SU5I. 

Bibliography:  p.  b20-b21. 

Contents.— Editorial  preface,  by  Dieter  Seng¬ 
haas. — pt.  1.  Peace  research  and  sociul  theory. 
Peace  research  and  politics,  by  Herman  Schmid. 
Violence,  peace  and  peace  research,  by  Johan  Gal- 
tung.  The  fragile  reason  of  states,  by  Karl  W. 
Deutsch  and  Dieter  Senghaas.  Pluralism  and  the 
future  of  human  society,  by  Johan  Galtung.—  pt.  2. 
Strategies  for  conflict  resolution:  Theories  of 
peace,  by  Johan  Galtung.  Plea  for  a  revolutionary 
type  of  conflict  research,  by  Lars  Dcncik.  Copen¬ 
hagen  declaration  on  the  situation  of  peace  re¬ 
search  (1969). — pt.  3.  Studies  on  research  strat- 
ety:  International  wars  in  modern  tines:  from 
assumptions  to  statements,  by  J.  David  Singer. 
Problems  of  composition  in  peace  research,  by  Die¬ 
ter  Senghaas.  Systematic  design  for  critical 
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peace  research,  by  Fritz  Vilmar.  On  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  peace  research,  by  Anatol  Rapoport. 
Declaration  on  peace  research. 

Essays  on  peace  and  conflict  research  seeking  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  this  new  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  science  has  attained  a  level  of  problem 
awareness  sufficient  to  predict  aggression  and  the 
use  of  collective  force,  is  capable  of  formulating 
strategies  appropriate  for  conflict  resolution, 
and  is  relevant  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  to¬ 
day's  sociopolitical  problems. 
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Smith,  Claggett  G. ,  comp.  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION: 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES.  Notre 
Dame  CInd.3  University  of  Not re, Dame ’Press  C19713 
xvii'i  553  p.  JX1291.SL5 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents. —pt.  1.  Theoretical  approach¬ 
es  to  the  study  of  conflict:  The  analysis  of  so¬ 
cial  conflict— toward  an  overview  and  synthesis, 
by  Raymond  W.  Mack  and  Richard  C.  Snyder.  Con¬ 
flict  and  its  resolution,  by  Morton  Deutsch.  So¬ 
cial  conflict  and  the  theory  of  social  change,  by 
Lewis  A.  Coser.  Consensus,  conflict  and  coopera¬ 
tion:  a  sociological  inventory,  by  Irving  L. 
Horouitz.— pt.  2.  Conflict  systems:  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  intergroup  hostility:  research  problems 
and  hypotheses,  by  Irving  L.  Janis  and  Dar.il 
Katz.  Dimensions  of  conflict  behavior  wit.iin  and 
between  nations,  1958-60,  by  Raymond  Tan ter.  Di¬ 
mensions  of  conflict  behavior  within  nations, 
191(6-59,  by  R.  J.  Hummel.  A  structural  theory  of 
aggression,  by  Johan  Goltung.  Is  there  a  mili¬ 
tary-industrial  complex  which  prevents  peace?: 
consensus  and  countervailing  power  in  pluralistic 
systems,  by  Marc  Pilisuk  and  Thomas  Hayden.  On 
the  causes  of  war  and  conditions  of  peace,  by  Wer¬ 
ner  Levi.  The  escalation  of  international  con¬ 
flicts,  by  Quincy  Wright.  An  analytical  study  of 
the  balance  of  power  theories,  by  Dina  A.  Zinnes. 
Nation  state  escalation  and  international  integra¬ 
tion,  by  Paul  Smoker.  Unonventional  warfare,  by 
J.  K.  Zawodny .  Isolation  and  collaboration:  a 
partial  theory  of  inter-nation  relations,  by 
Harold  Guetzkow.  Nationalism  and  strategies  of 
international  conflict  resolution,  by  Daniel  Katz. 
Societal,  attitudinal  and  structural  factors  in 
international  relations,  by  Herbert  C.  Kelman.-- 
pt.  3.  The  resolution  of  international  conflict: 
approaches ,  strategies ,  and  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions:  Predicting  the  termination  of  war:  battle 
casualties  and  population  losses,  by  Frank  L. 
Klingborg,  The  termination  of  conflict,  by  Lewis 
A.  Coser.  The  prevention  of  world  war  III,  by 
Kenneth  E.  Boulding.  Some  problems  of  disarmament 
rerearch,  by  I.  Glagolev  and  M.  Goryainov.  United 
Nations  use  of  military  force,  by  Inis  L.  Claude, 
Jr.  Graduated  unilateral  initiatives  for  peace, 
by  Charles  E.  Osgood.  The  case  for  unilateral 
disarmament,  by  Erich  Fromm.  Guidelines  for  re¬ 
search  in  international  co-operation,  by  Gordon  W. 
Allport.  Strategic  models  for  a  do-polarizing 
world,  by  Amita:.  Etzloni. 


Reprinted  essays  dating  from  1958  on  that  con¬ 
centrate  on  recommendations  for  the  resolution  or 
•management  of  conflict  within  the  framework  of  be¬ 
havioral  studies. 
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Sutor,  Bernhard.  CPOLITICS  AND  EDUCATION.  REFLEC¬ 
TIONS  ON  A  WAY  OF  TEACHING  POLITICAL  SCIENCE! 
Politik  und  Bildung.  Uberlegungen  zu  einer  Didak- 
tik  des  politischen  J.iterrichts .  Neue  Ordnung, 
v.  25,  Aug.  1971:  2U1-253. 

AP3O.NU78,  v.  25 

Political  education  should  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  a  morally  oriented  capacity  for 
decisionmaking  in  concrete  situations  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  factors  concerned.  Present-day 
political  science  instruction  in  West  German 
schools,  however,  tends  toward  irrelevance,  ignor¬ 
ing  issues  in  favor  of  theory  and  idealizing  the 
virtues  of  citizenship.  To  be  relevant  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  democratic  society,  active,  participa¬ 
tory  political  science  instruction  must  avoid  two 
extremes :  abstract  attention  to  the  trappings  of 
democracy  and  blinding  preoccupation  with  current 
conflicts;  the  one  leads  to  disappointment  and  cy¬ 
nicism,  the  other  to  radical  rejection  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  and  consequently  to  revolution. 


913 

TOE  26TH  ATOMIC  BOMBING  DISASTER  ANNIVERSARY  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  AGAINST  ATOMIC  AND  HYDROGEN  BOMBS.  Ja¬ 
pan  Socialist  review,  no.  232/233,  Aug.  1/15, 
1971:  3-b2.  HX9-J3,  1971 

The  26th  Anniversary  World  Conference  against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  was  held  from  August  2 
to  b,  1971,  in  Tokyo. 

Contents. — Keynote  on  the  world  conference. — 
Hiroshima  appeal.— Declaration  of  the  world  con¬ 
ference. — Resolution  on  action. — Statement  of  the 
international  conference,— Resolutions  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  conference. 

Statements,  declarations,  and  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the 
Japanese  Diet's  defeat  of  the  Okinawa  agreement, 
opposition  to  Japanese  rearmament  and  nuclear 
weapons,  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and 
cooperation  with  U.S.  antiwar  mtiveaents. 


9  lb 

Varsavokii,  C.  M.,  and  A.  Partha3arathi .  REPORT  ON 
THE  SYMPOSIUM.  Pugvash  newsletter,  v.  8,  Jan. 
1971:  72-78.  NbCPR 

Surveys  the  papers,  discussions,  and  observa¬ 
tions  presented  at  the  Eleventh  Pugvash  Symposium 
which  was  devoted  to  the  theue  "What  can  scien¬ 
tists  do  for  development?".  This  issue  also  con¬ 
tains  the  resolution  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  biological  weapons  adopted  at  the  10th  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  for  Microbiology. 
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Vilmar,  Fritz.  CCRITIQUE  OF  "PEACE  EDUCATION"— 
CRITICAL  PEACE  EDUCATION!  Kritik  der  "Friedens- 
padagogik" — Kritische  Friedenspadagogik,  WH; 
Werkhofte,  v.  25,  July  1971:  209-213. 

BX803.W2,  v.  25 

Peace  education  and  peace  research  fail  in  their 
objectives  because  they  seek  to  change  the  indi¬ 
vidual  through  idealistic  appeals,  abstract  logic, 
and  academic  platitudes  when  they  should  be  expos¬ 
ing  the  real  threats  to  peace,  that  is,  the  ruling 
power  elites .  Critical  peace  research  and  peace- 
education  must  create  public  awareness  of  the 
machinations  of  these  elites  (e.g. ,  glorification 
of  war,  ideological'  threats,  military  forces,  ar¬ 
maments  industry)  and  public  willingness  to  take 
concrete  political  action,  including  nonviolent 
confrontation  against  military  and  other  repres¬ 
sive  forms  of  authority.  "...  the  theory  and 
practice  of  nonmilitary  collective  action  for  ef¬ 
fecting  or  safeguarding  democratic  structures  will 
in  the  future  achieve  basic  significance  in  the 
elimination  of  suicidal  military  ideologies,  arma¬ 
ment  programs,  and  ’defense  systems'  from  the 
spirit  and  interest  of  modern  industrial  socie¬ 
ties." 


916 

Visser,  W.  J.  A.  CHURCH  AND  PEACE.  NATO’s  fifteen 
nations,  v.  In,  Aug. /Sept.  1971:  25-27. 

UA61»6.F5,  v.  16 

Recent  efforts  by  the  Vatican,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches ,  and  other  Christian  organizations  to 


take  a  more;  active  part  in  .international  politics 
are  dangerously  misguided.  Sustaining  these  ef¬ 
forts  is  a  spurious  "theology,  of  the  redeemed," 
which  for  these  churchmen  has  all  but  replaced  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  resulting  belief 
that-  man  can  construct  a  perfect  society  here  on 
earth  is  sheer  pagan  hubris.  In  short  order  thi3 
utopian  thinking  has  seriously  undermined  the  will 
and  the  capacity  of  the  Western  powers  to  resist 
Soviet  encroachments.  Make  no  mistake:  Soviet 
imperialism  cannot  be  'stopped  by  appeals  to  reason 
and  humanity.  NATO,  not  peace  committees,  is  the 
"shield  and  safeguard  of  the  West." 


Warwick,  Donald  P.  TRANSNATIONAL  PARTICIPATION  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE.  International  organization, 
v.  25,  summer  1971:  655-671*. 

JX1901.I55,  v.  25 

It  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  advocates  of  interna¬ 
tional  exchanges  of  people  that  improved  relations 
on  a  people-to-people  basi3  can  pave  the  way  to 
world  peace.  There  is,  however,  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this  contention.  The  transna¬ 
tional  experience  can  have  a  considerable,  and 
often  a  positive,  influence  on  an  individual,  de¬ 
pending  on  his  age  and  motivation  for  travel  and 
on  the  cultural  compatibility  and  communication 
facility  awaiting  him  in  the  host  country.  "The 
relationship  between  effects  on  individuals  and  on 
world  peace,  however,  is  complex  and  not  always 
positive . " 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

918- 

Kutakov,  Leonid  N.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  DISARMA¬ 
MENT.  CNew  York I  United  Nations  C1970D  8  p. 

(United  Nations.  Office  of  Public  Information. 
CUnited  Na*  ons  publication!  0PI/b08) 

JX197b.K86 

Traces  developments  within  the  United  Nations  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  since  19*»5  •  Kutakov  dis¬ 
cusses  several  disarmament,  landmarks  like  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.  He 
notes  that  the  major  threat  to  peace  and  stability 
comes  from  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  like  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  «ind  concludes  that  much  has  been  learned 
from  the  disarmament  negotiations  of  the  past  25 
years  about  conference  machinery  and  techniques. 
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Afheldt,  Horst,  and  Philipp  Sonntag.  STABILITY  AND 
STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  ARMS.  Hew  York,  World  Law  Fund 
C19713  85  p.  Ulus.  (World  Lav  Fund.  Occasion¬ 
al  papers,  ,l)  U163.A31* 

Extract  from  the  longer  work,  Krlegsfolgen  und 
Kriegsverhutung.  cited  as  item  1656,  v.  7»  no.  I*, 
of  this  bibliography. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Preface,  by  C.  F.  von  Weizsiicker. — 
Introduction.— Development  of  a  mathematical  model 
based  on  the  classical  concept  of  stable  deter¬ 
rence  through  a  reciprocal  second  strike  capabili¬ 
ty  (assured  destruction). — The  application  of  the 
model  to  the  determination  of  stability  at  the 
strategic  level. — Hew  strategies  for  stabilizing 
the  balance  of  power  at  the  strategic  level? — Do 
the  new  strategies  provide  a  better  way  toward 
disarmament? — Prospects  and  consequences . 

Develops  "a  mathematical  model  which  elucidates 
the  rather  intricate  relationships  connecting  the 
number  of  offensive  missiles  and  their  vulnerabil¬ 
ity,  the  number  of  defensive  missiles  and  their 
accuracy,  along  with  other  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons."  The  model  is  applied  to  un  analysis  of 
a  number  of  issues  relating  to  the  strategic  arms 
race  and  disarmament.  From  the  model,  it  appears 
that  the  introduction  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  and  ABMs ,  for  from  im¬ 
proving  the  prospects  for  disarmament,  actually 
encourage"  a  further  evolution  of  weapons  technol¬ 
ogy  and  produces  a  dungerously  unstable  situation. 


It  also  appears  that  in  the  present  state  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics  and  military  technology  the 
outlook  for  stabilization  through  arms  control  is 
not  very  promising.  Stable  peace  must  wait  upon 
the  realization  of  vast  changes  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  and  the  societies  of  the  tuo  super¬ 
powers.  Meanwhile,  limited  arms  control  measures 
night  prove  useful  as  one  means  of  buying  time. 
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Arkadev,  N.  IN  THE  VAN  OF  THE  FIGHT  FOR  A  WORLD 
WITHOUT  ARMS.  Hew  times,  no.  1*5,  Nov.  1971:  19- 
22.  D839.HN83,  1971 

Disarmament  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  li^es  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  While  it 
was  successful  in  leading  efforts  to  end  atmo¬ 
spheric  nuclear  testing,  the  Soviet  Union  has  en¬ 
countered  American  opposition  in  banning  under¬ 
ground  tests.  Much  credit  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  nonproliferation  treaty,  the  treaty  on  the  ex¬ 
ploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  and  the  treaty 
prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  on  the  seabed  and 
o;eun  floor  is  due  the  Soviet  Union,  which  backs  a 
draft  treaty  on  activities  on  the  moon  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  idea  of  nuclear-free  zones.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  proposed  a  five-nation  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  to  discuss  either  the  full  range 
of  nuclear  disarmament  or  individual  steps  toward 
that  goal.  An  agreement  on  biological  disarmament 
has  bee  reached  and  it  is  hoped  an  agreement  on 
chemical  disarmament  will  follow.  The  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  world  disarmament  conference  which  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  by  most  countries  indicates 
the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  campaign  for  disarma¬ 
ment. 
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Blunberg,  Avrco  A.  M3DEL  FOR  A  TWO-ADVERSARY  ARMS 
RACE.  Nature  (London)  v.  23b,  Nov.  19,  1971:  158. 

Q1.N2,  v.  23b 

Offers  "a  mathematical  model  for  a  two-adversa’y 
ants  race."  The  model  is  described  by  the  pair  of 
equations 

ui"(Klu2+Llu2) ( a-ul) 

u£“ ( KjU^+Lg j j ) ( b-Ug ) 

in  which  uj  and  ug  represent  the  stockpiles  of  the 
two  adversaries;  the  primed  functions,  u[  and  ui,, 
the  time  rate  of  change  of  these  stockpiles;  and  a 
and  b,  the  finite  resource  limitations  on  each 
side.  The  model  is  applied  to  on  exploration  of 
the  consequences  of  several  different  types  of  ar¬ 
mament  and  disarmament  policy  at  various  levels  of 
armament . 
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Canada.  Dept,  of  External  Affairs.  AIR'S  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT.  In  Its  Annual  report;  1970.  COtta- 
va,  Information  Canada,  19711  p.  62-65. 


DLC 


Summarizes  the  Canadian  Government's  proposals 
and  activities  during  1970  concerning  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Nuclear  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty,  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disar¬ 
mament,  Seabed  Treaty,  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  bon  treaty,  chemical  and  biological  agents, 
and  mutual  balanced  force  reductions. 


of  arms  control  measures.  Dyson  argues  that  the 
political  advantages  both  sides  gain  as  a  result 
of  an  arms  limitation  agreement  or  test  ban  must 
outweigh  the  technical  problems  and  arguments .  He 
presents  three  technological  arms  control  prob¬ 
lems:  the  fission-free  bomb,  which  failed  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  test  ban  treaty;  the  ABM;  and  the  1817 
Rush-Bagot  agreement  limiting  naval  armaments . 
Dyson  contends  that  so  long  as  both  sides  have  a 
strong  political  interest  in  maintaining  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  are  willing  to  negotiate  or  to  ignore 
technological  changes,  an  accord  is  unlikely  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  these  changes. 
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CHIAO  KUAN-HUA  EXPLAINS  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT'S  PRINCI¬ 
PLED  STAND,  Peking  review,  v.  lU,  Dec.  3,  1971: 
lh-16.  illus.  DS701.Pl;2,  v.  lh 

"Chiao  Kuan-huu,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spoke  at  the  ple¬ 
nary  meeting  of  the  U.H.  General  Assembly  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  2U  C19713.  ..." 

China  favors  disarmament,  but  for  many  small 
states  the  prime  necessity  is  not  disarmament  but 
defense  of  independence  against  rampant  imperial¬ 
ist  aggression.  To  make  no  distinction  between 
i  '►lessors  and  victims  is  wrongheaded.  The  super¬ 
powers  ore  the  main  threat  to  world  peace.  Their 
arms  control  agreements  "are  in  essence  a  camou¬ 
flage  for  their  own  nuclear  arms  expansion  in  the 
naif’  of  nuclear  disarmament,  a  means  for  consoli¬ 
dating  the  nuclear  monopoly  of  the  two  superpowers 
and  carrying  out  nuclear  threats  and  nuclear 
blackmail.  ..."  The  first  steps  towards  abol¬ 
ishing  nuclear  weapons  should  consist  of  no-first- 
use  pledges  by  the  superpowers  and  their  withdraw¬ 
al  of  nuclear  weapons  from  foreign  roil.  The  su¬ 
perpowers'  nuclear  threats  have  forced  China  to 
develop  its  own  nuclear  weapons  for  self-defense, 
but  China  will  never  U3e  nuclear  weapons  first  or 
practice  nuclear  blackmail.  China  supports  the 
convocation  of  a  conference  of  all  nations  to 
achieve  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons . 
However,  if  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  conference 
is  accepted,  "such  c,  world  disarmament  conference 
would  inevitably  become  a  permanent  club  for  end¬ 
less  discussions  that  solve  no  substantive  prob¬ 
lems,  which  will  result  in  perpetual  arms  expan¬ 
sion  alongside  perpetual  disarmament,  talks."  .The 
United  Nations'  innumerable  disarmament  resolu¬ 
tions  have  become  propaganda  screens  for  the  su¬ 
perpowers.  For  these  reasons,  the  Chinese  Delega¬ 
tion  proposes  that  the  Soviet  resolution  not  be 
acted  on  in  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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Dyson,  Freeman  J.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  1971. 

26  p.  (An  Occasional  Paper  of  the  Center  for  Pol¬ 
icy  Study.  The  University  of  Chicago) 

DLC 

Holds  that  technology  is  not  necessarily  deci¬ 
sive  in  assessing  the  feasibility  or  desirability 


925 

Feld,  Bernard  T.  THE  21ST  FUGWASH  CONFERENCE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Science,  v.  17L ,  Dec. 
10,  1971:  1150,  1152-1151: ,  U56. 

Q1.S35,  v.  17U 

Reports  on  the  proceedings  of  the  21st  Pugwash 
Conference  on  Science  and  World  Affairs,  which  met 
at  Sinaia,  Romania,  from  August  26  to  31,  1971. 

The  major  concern  of  the  Conference  being  disarma¬ 
ment  and  related  matters,  the  full  range  of  mea¬ 
sures  under  discussion  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi¬ 
tation  Talks  and  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  was  examined.  Recommendations  of 
the  Conference's  working  group  in  International 
Security  and  Further  Steps  towards  Disarmament  in¬ 
cluded  a  severe  (preferably  zero)  limitation  on 
ABM  deployment;  a  "meaningful"  limitation  on  the 
further  deployment  of  offensive  systems,  coupled 
with  substantial  reductions  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture;  greater  attention  to  antisubmarine  warfare 
developments  and  other  areas  where  new  arms  races 
of  potentially  great  harm  might  emerge;  extension 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  to  underground  testing; 
and  a  limitation  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and 
conventional  forces  in  Europe. 


926 

Gould,  Loyal  F.  THE  ENDC  AND  THE  PRESS.  St.-.kholm, 
Amlqvist  and  Wiksell  C19693  77  p.  (Stockholm  pa¬ 
pers,  no.  3)  DLC 

A  study  by  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Re¬ 
search  Institute  describing  how  the  press  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries  come  to  present  such  d  lot  gent  re¬ 
ports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee  (ENDC)  in  Geneva.  Gould  ana¬ 
lyzes  both  the  press  coverage  and  the  verbatim  re¬ 
ports  of  the  meetings  over  a  two-week  period  to 
determine  the  degree  and  kind  of  selection  in  re¬ 
porting.  He  finds  that  the  national  press  tend3 
to  report  mostly  the  position  of  i*s  own  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Conference.  He  concludes  that  the 
press  arrangements  for  the  SNDC  wore  "unusually 
bad"  and  contributed  "to  the  patchiness  of  the 
press  coverage"  and  suggests  that  either  the  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  opened  or  a  good  press  officer  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Committee.  The  appendix  gives  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  press  coverage. 
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Keys,  Donald  F.  LAST  CHANCE  FOR  U.S. -SOVIET  PACT. 
War/peace  report,  v.  11,  Oet.  1971:  lL— 16 .  illu3. 

JX1901.W38,  v.  11 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
negotiating  in  earnest  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi¬ 
tation  Talks  (SALT)  and  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  because  future  arms 
control  discussions  will  have  to  include  China  and 
France.  "This  is  probably  the  last  year  in  which 
the  two  superpowers  will  have  a  chance  to  work  out 
agreements  on  anus  between  Just  themselves." 

Their  previous  monopoly  of  the  field  has  meant 
little  in  the  way  of  meaningful  agreements .  Prog¬ 
ress  at  SALT  has  been  encouraging.  France  and 
China  cannot  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the 
CCD,  which  is  essentially  a  Soviet-Anerican  crea¬ 
ture.  Establishment  of  a  new  forum  is  needed, 
possibly  through  reactivation  of  the  U.N.  Disarma¬ 
ment  Cccrmission.  Currently  the  CCD  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  ban  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
and  a  complete  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  Attempts 
by  the  United  Nations  to  take  a  more  active  role 
in  arms  control  and  disarmament  proceedings  have 
been  put  down  or  ignored,  but  there  are  still  use¬ 
ful  tasks  the  organization  could  undertake  to  pro¬ 
mote  agreements,  "in  the  fall  of  1971,  prospects 
for  progress  on  disarmament,  as  on  most  other 
questions  of  world  concern,  appear  neither  bright 
nor  bleak,  but  moderately  hopeful." 

928 

LVov,  M.  DISARMAMENT — SOTii  NECESSARY  AND  POSSIBLE. 
New  tines,  no.  1»5,  Nov.  1971:  li-1'3.  illus. 

D839.NL83,  1971 

The  necessity  for  disarmament  is  greater  than 
ever  before  because  of  the  continuing  arcs  race; 
the  possibility  of  achieving  disarmament  i*  better 
than  before  because  of  the  new  balur.ee  0.'  .wor  in 
the  seventies.  Imperialist  forces  start,  the 
arms  race  because  the  controlling  milit  iry-.  nius- 
trial  complex  paid  only  lip-3ervlco  t„  disarma¬ 
ment.  Because  socialism  has  triumphed  in  a 
stantial  part  of  the  world  and  achieved  nuclear 
parity,  the  imperialists  can  no  lunger  .aacculate 
Soviet  disarmament  proposals  with  measure^  de¬ 
signed  to  "control"  arms  only— a  ploy  obviously  in 
the  intercuts  of  aggressors.  The  world  wants 
peace  and  disarmament  and  it  demands  that  govern¬ 
ments  convert  expenditures  on  arms  to  social 
needs.  The  chances  of  solving  the  disarmament 
problem  are  improving  as  the  imperialists  discover 
the  social  and  economic  implication?  jf  the  army 
race  for  their  countries. 

929 

PEKING  AND  ARMS  CONTROL.  Current  scene,  v.  9, 

Aug.  7,  19T1:  11-12. 

CS701. C9,  v.  9 

While  itself  advancing  comprehend ,vo  disarmament 
proposals,  Peking  views  the  other  international 
disarmament  measures  of  recent  years  a  super¬ 
power  plot.  Maoist  thought  assigr.3  only  limited 
military  value  to  nuclear  weapons,  p.-klng  has 
called  for  Asian  and  Pacific  nuclear-free  zones, 
opposed  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  th<*  Outer 


Space  Treaty,  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty,  and  condemned  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  In  1983  China  proposed,  a  world 
summit  conference  to  discuss  comprehensive  nuclear 
disarmament,  repeated  the  proposal  after  its  first 
successful  nuclear  test,  and  revived  the  idea  in 
1970.  So  far  only  Pakistan  and  Morocco  seem  to 
have  commented  officially  on  the  Chinese  plan.  In 
1986  Peking  ended  its  activities  in  Vue  World 
Council  of  Peace  and  the  World  Conference  against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bcmbs. 
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Rubakov,  V.  PEKIHC  AND  DISARMAMENT.  New  times, 
no.  50,  Dec.  1971:  9-10. 

B839.NL83,  1971 

Peking’s  attitude  towards  disarmament  pluya  into 
'he  hands  of  the  imperialists  and  disappoints 
those  states  that  had  hoped  that  .th  Chinese  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
armament  could  be  resolved.  Peking  "has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  a  3tend  identical  with  that  of  the 
imperialist  spokesmen  in  order  to  block  the  Soviet 
proposal"  for  a  world  disarmament  conference.  Pe¬ 
king’s  leaders  oppose  steps  towards  either  conven¬ 
tional  or  nuclear  disarmament  on  the  obviously 
fictitious  grounds  that  China  is  threatened  by  ag¬ 
gression  from  the  north. 
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Terchek,  Ronald  J.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  TEST  BAN  TREA¬ 
TY.  The  Hague,  M.  Nijhoff,  1970.  211  p. 

JX1972.7.TL5 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents. — Introduction.— The  president 
and  the  treaty  .-Decision-making  in  the  executive 
branch.— The  media  and  the  treaty. — Group  articu¬ 
lation  and  activity. — Public  opinion  and  the  test 
ban  treaty.— The  Senate:  preliminary  considera¬ 
tions.— The  Senate:  the  debate  and  vote. — Conclu¬ 
sions  .  —Appendixes . 

Examines  the  roles  of  the  President,  executive 
agencies,  military  service,,  media,  pressure 
groups,  congressional  coar  ttees,  and  the  Senate 
in  tile  truggle  to  ratify  the  1963  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Terchek  uses  survey  data,  intoi views, 
official  documents,  and  memoirs  to  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  politics  employed  aid  coalitions  con¬ 
structed  by  both  sides  during  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  before  ratification.  He  contends  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy  was  the  dominant  fur.tor  in  the  poli¬ 
cy  and  decis  unmaking  processes,  not  only  because 
of  his  constitutional  role,  but  bees:  se  of  his 
management  of  the  option*  he  opened  or  foreclosed 
for  others.  Kennedy  be. ace  in  effect  the  major 
architect  for  the  arms  control  agenda  during  this 
period. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES 


ARMS  CONTROL:  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  MEASURES 


REDUCING  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 


932 

CAMERICA'S  STRATEGY  OF  DETERRENCES  Amerikas  Strate¬ 
gic  der  Abschreckung.  Europaische  Begegnung, 
v.  11,  Sept.  1971:  28-32.  illus. 

AP30.E78j  v.  11 

Scenario  of  events  from  the  first  sighting  of 
Soviet  missiles  on  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
radar  screen  to  the  launch  of  Mlnutemar  missiles 
and  the  start  of  B-52  bombers  toward  targets  ir. 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  safety  measures  built  in  to 
preclude  accidental  or  irresponsible  triggering  of 
the  fateful  sequence  are  stressed. 
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DJerdJa,  Josip.  THE  NONALIGNED  IN  THE  ERA  OF  NEGO¬ 
TIATION.  Review  of  international  affairs,  v.  22, 
Sept.  1971:  1-3-  D839.RU,  v.  22 

The  nonalined  states  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  coming  change  from  an  era  o*'  cold  war 
to  an  era  of  negotiation.  They  have  Jong  opposed 
the  bloc  politics  responsible  for  the  cold  war  and 
che  arms  race.  Since  the  Lusaka  Conference  the 
nonalined  states  have  played  a  progressively  more 
active  role  in  relieving  tension  j..’  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  long  strug¬ 
gle  in  Indochina  has  become  more  a  part  of  the 
nonalined  cause  than  the  other  two  regional  sf vug- 
glesi.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  ideas  of  the  nonaJined 
states  vill  play  a  major  role  in  ending  Amerit  an 
involvement  in  Asia  and  establishing  peace  th ire 
and  in  the  world . 
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Hutchins ,  Francis  0.  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  IRRESPON¬ 
SIBLE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM.  Public  policy, 
v.  19,  spring  1971:  275-287. 

JA51.P8,  v.  19 

A  precipitous  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  should  not 
be  considered  a  desperate,  hasty  act,  03  many  mod¬ 
erate  war  critics  do.  The  19^7  British  withdrawal 
from  India  is  a  classic  example  of  the  beneficial 
effects  this  course  can  have  for  the  occupied  na¬ 
tion.  Gandhi  argued  that  an  immediate  British 
pullout,  with  its  attendant  chaos  and  anarchy, 
would  serve  Indian  nationhood  better  than  an  or¬ 
derly  withdrawal.  He  said  that  in  seeking  a 
smooth  transition  the  British  would  carve  up  India 
to  settle  their  diverse  obligations  rather  than 
allow  Indians  to  resolve  conflicts  and  adjust  to 
a  nev  internal  balance.  "The  best  way  for  South 


Vietnam  to  become  an  independent,  unified  nation 
is  for  it  to  fight  for  its  life  all  by  itself, 
without  equipment,  without  efficient  organization, 
and  without  foreign  assistance." 

935 

Kahin,  George  McT.  NEGOTIATIONS;  THE  VIEW  FROM 
HANOI.  New  republic,  v.  165,  Nov.  6,  1971:  13-16. 

AP2.N62U,  v.  165 

The  Vietnamese  Communists'  7 -point  peace  propos¬ 
al  offered  in  July  seriously  attempted  to  meet' 
U.S.  objections  to  previous  plans.  The  Communists 
believe  that  as  long  as  the  Thieu  regime  remains 
in  power,  confident  of  American  support,  there  can 
be  no  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war.  The  pro¬ 
posals  were  aimed  at  inducing  the  United  States  to 
permit  free  elections  for  a  South  Vietnamese  Pres¬ 
ident  whose  interest  did  not  lie  in  a  continuation 
of  the  fighting.  The  proposals  also  guarantee  the 
safety  of  U.S.  forces  withdrawing  before  a  fixed 
date  and  call  for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  both 
sides.  Because  the  United  States  gave  the  South 
Vietnrmese  custody  of  prisoners,  any  scheme  in¬ 
volving  prisoner  release  must  of  necessity  include 
Saigon.  The  Communists  have  given  special  empha¬ 
sis  to  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  all  political 
groupings,  believing  that  the  United  States  was 
using  the  bogey  of  a  "bloodbath"  as  an  excuse  for 
not  negotiating.  A  unique  feature  of  the  propos¬ 
als  is  the  willingness  to  accept  international 
guarantee  of  any  settlement.  The  Communists  are 
quite  serious  about  their  proposal,  and  it  is  the 
United  States  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
aborted  talks  in  Paris. 


936 

McClintock,  Michael,  Paul  Rissnan,  and  Alwyn  Scott. 
TALKING  TO  OURSELVES.  Environment,  v.  13,  Sept. 
1971:  16-19,  1*2.  illus. 

UF767.S33,  v.  13 

Criticizes  Project  Sanguine,  a  canmunicatiorn 
system  designed  to  employ  low-frequency  radio 
waves  between  continental  United  States  and  its 
nuclear  submarine  fleet.  The  authors  contend  that 
aside  from  its  possible  effects  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  Project  Sanguine  would  be  unreliable  as  a 
last  line  of  defense  in  the  military  communica¬ 
tions  network  because  of  its  excessively  slow  mes¬ 
sage  transmission  rate  and  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  input  power  required. 
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SOVIET  UNION  AND  UNITED  STATES  SIGN  AGREEMENTS  TO 
PREVENT  NUCLEAR  WAR,  Reprints  from  the  Soviet 
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press,  v.  13,  Oct.  29,  1971:  2b-29. 

DK266.A2R37,  v.  13 

Translated  from  Pravda.  Oct.  1,  1971. 

Slav  Rm 

Texts  of  the  Agreement  on  Measures  to  Reduce  the 
Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States- of  America  and  of  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  arid  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Measures  to  Improve  the 
tSSR-USA  Direct  Communications  Link.  The  remarks 
of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  express  his 
satisfaction  regarding  these  agreements  "born  in 
the  course  of  the  Soviet-American  talks  on  strate¬ 
gic  arms  limitation." 
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Stibi,  G.  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY— A  MUST. 
Kernel. irgie,  v.  lit,  July/Aug.  1971:  209-211. 

QC770.Klt,  v.  lit 

While  the  German  Democratic  Republic  strongly 
advocates  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors  heightens  the  danger  of  a  takeover  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  That  danger  will  continue  unless 
an  international  accord  is  reached  prohibiting  all 
means  of  mass  destruction,  the  United  States 
changes  its  position  on  underground  testing,  and 
the  nonproliferation  treaty  is  universally  accept¬ 
ed.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  stubbornly 
opposed  this  treaty  and  is  even  now  delaying  rati¬ 
fication  because  it  wants  freedom  of  action  for 
the  pursuit  of  it'  revanchist  policies.  The  West 
German  physicist,  otj-l  Friedrich  von  WeizsScker, 
identified  in  his  Krlegsfolgen  und  KrlegsverhiitunK 
(cited  &3  item  1656  in  vol.  7,  no.  b  of  this  bib- 
liography)  the  catastrophic  peril  that  the  West 
German  and  NATO  nuclear  posture  threatens.  "Whut 
an  immense  blessing  it  would  be  for  mankind  if  the 
huge  sums  spent  at  present  on  the  arms  race  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  imperialist  states  could  finally  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes." 


939 

Vilnar,  Fritz.  CBASES  OF  A  NON-IMPERIALIST  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  POLICY!  Grundaatze  einer  nlcht-imporialis- 
tischen  Entwicklungspolitik.  Frankfurter  llefte, 
v.  26,  Aug.  1971:  590-6OL . 

AP30.F555.  v.  26 

The  industrialized  states  of  both  the  capitalist 
and  Communist  systems  are  exploiting  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  for  selfish  economic,  geopolitical, 
and  strategic  advantage,  with  the  result  that 
North-South  differences  have  become  part  of  the 
larger  East-West  struggle.  Noniaperialisttc  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  should  be  based  on  priority 
aid  to  those  countries  vhose  socioeconomic  and  po¬ 
litical  conditions  most  promise  democratic  reform, 
demilitarization  of  capitalist-Communist  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  Third  World,  reduction  of  armament  ex¬ 
penditures  to  increase  funds  available  for  devel¬ 
opment  aid,  and  the  substitution  of  mutually  bene¬ 


ficial  trade  policies  for  those  founded  solely  on 
profit . 

9b0 

VOTING  ON  SOVIET  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  POSTPONED.  Peking 
review,  v.  lb,  Dec.  3,  1971:  18-19. 

DS701.Pb2,  v.  lb 

On  November  26,  1971,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
decided  to  postpone  voting  on  the  draft  resolution 
of  the  Soviet  Delegation  for  the  convocation  of  a 
world  disarmament  conference.  Chiao .Kuan-hua, 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  on  November  2b 
stated  China's  consistent  stand  on  this  issue  in  a 
speech  (an 'abstract  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  current  issue  of  this  bibliography) .  His 
speech  was  immediately  attacked  by  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  Malik,  who  denied  that  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ing  group  engages  in  superpower  threats  and  black¬ 
mail.  Two>days  later  during  final  debate,  Chair¬ 
man  Chiao  made  another  speech  "sternly  refuting 
the  distortion,  calumny  and  attack  made  by  Malik 
at  the  November  2b  meeting  against  the  principled 
s' and  of  the  Chinese  Government  on  disarmament." 

A  number  of  other  representatives  expressed  reser¬ 
vations  about  the  Soviet  proposal  during  debate. 


CONVENTIONAL  ARMS  TRANSFERS 
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Albrecht,  Ulrich.  CTHE  ARMS  TRADED  Der  Handel  mit 
Waffen.  KGnchen,  C.  Hanser,  1971.  216  p.  illus. 

HD97b3.A2A6b 

Bibliography:  p.  201-216. 

Contents.— Foreword,  by  Carl  Friedrich  von  Weiz- 
sficker. — Introduction.— Export  of  arms*— a  sumiuy . 
— Dominating  factors  in  the  arms  trade. — New  com¬ 
petition  against  American  market  might. — Market 
assistance  for  the  export  of  arms.— Arms  exports 
and  power  politics. —Appendix  I:  arms  trade  ta¬ 
bles.— Appendix  II:  bibliography. 

Attributes  a r»s  transfers  more  to  the  domestic 
economic  developments  and  needs  of  the  seller 
states  than  to  their  geostrategic  policies,  with 
the  consequence  that  weapons  ore  often  sold  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  how  and  against  whom  the  pur¬ 
chaser  intends  to  use  them.  In  supporting  this 
contention,  Albrecht  shows  how  the  international 
arms  market  has  ballooned  in  recent  years  and 
taken  on  the  features  of  state  rather  than  private 
enterprise.  Ho  also  describes  the  various  forms 
of  international  competition  and  the  political  and 
technical  influences  to  which  arms  transfers  are 
subject. 
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E.,  P.  A.  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN:  FORMULA  FOR  WAR. 
Flight  International,  v.  100,  Dec.  16,  1971:  987- 
99 1.  Ulus.  TL501.F5,  v.  100 
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Describes  developments  leading  up  to  the  Indo- 
Pakistani  War  of  1971.  especially  the  prewar,  fif¬ 
teen-year  air  rearmament  of  the  two  powers,  and 
briefly  chronicles  the  events  in  the  first  week  of 
the  air  war.  Between  1955  and  1970,  both  nations 
sought  to  strengthen  their  air  forces,  Pakistan 
apparently  with  no  hesitation,  India  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly.  Pakistan  was  responding  to  tensions 
growing  cut  of  its  border  dispute  with  India, 
which  was  motivated  by  reaction  to  the  Pakistani 
buildup  and  fear  of  China.  The  superpowers,  along 
with) France,  Great  Britain,  and  Communist  China, 
were  more  than  willing  to  minister  to  whatever 
conventional  armaments  demands  the  two  nations 
might  ..make;  The  facts  of  ’the  resulting  air  arms, 
race  are  presented  in~a  table  showing,  for  each 
-major  transaction,  the  type  of  aircraft  or  mis¬ 
sile,  the- country  of. 'origin,  number,  date  of 
transfer,  and  miscellaneous  other  data. 

91*3 

Harrison Stanley  L.  CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES.  In  U.'j.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  ,  FortV Leavenworth .  Military  revie.  r,  v.  51, 
Oct.  1971 :  79-87.  illus. 

26723. U35,  v.  51 

The  successes  of  the  U.S.  military  assistance 
program  have  not  prevented  the  erosion  of  its  sup¬ 
port  in  Congress,  Fierce  controversy  has  swirled 
around  particular  features  and  specific  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  program,  and  many  Congressmen  are  now 
convinced  that  the  whole  concept  is  defective  in 
that  it  promotes  arms  races  abroad  and  encourages 
the  diversion  of  scarce  development  resources  to 
military  uses.  There  are  strong  pressures  at  work 
that  tend  to  force  arms  sales  up:  the  Nixon  Doc¬ 
trine,  in  particular,  with  its  stress  on  substitu¬ 
ting  local  selfhelp  for  direct  U.S.  involvement, 
puts  a  premium  on  the  supply  of  military  hardware 
to  foreign  state-,  and  with  military  sales  in  this 
"special  position,"  it  is  certain  that  the  Admini¬ 
stration  will  want  to  give  them  a  boost.  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Congress,  anxious 
over  the  arms  race,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  U.S. 
overseas  commitments,  and  doubly  Jealous  now  of 
its  prerogatives  os  watchdog  over  Government  pro¬ 
grams  ,  will  be  cooperative. 

9lth 

Kemp,  Geoffrey.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ARMS  TF-.DE,  SUF- 
ILIER,  RECIPIENT  AND  ARMS  CONTROL  PERSPECTIVES. 
Political  quarterly,  v.  h2,  Oct. /Dec.  1971!  376- 
36).  JA8.P72,  v.  1*2 

Explains  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
motivations  that  determine  the  arms  trade  policies 
of  the  suppliers  and  the  procurement  methods  of 
the  recipients.  Kemp  observes  that  more  often 
than  not  the  politicomilitary  factors  of  an  arms 
trade  deal  are  given  more  consideration  than  the 
economic  ones.  He  states  that  prospects  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  arms  trade  ore  very  slim  because  "it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  set  of  circumstances  will 
bring  about  a  major  change  in  thv  current  behav¬ 
iour  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  process." 


9L5 

Milner,  C.  G.  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  FOR  OVERSEAS . NAVAL 
CONTRACTS.  International  defense  review,,  7.  L, 
Feb. '1971 :  50-51.  illus. 

H&CPR 

Reveals  that  a  recent  development  .n  overseas) 
sales  for  weapons  systems  has-  been  on  emphasis  on 
customer  support  services.  Milner  describes  the 
support  service  requirements  of  a  country  that  de¬ 
cides  to  build  :its  own  warships ,  how  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  met,  and  the  long-term  benefits 
possible.  He  discusses  the  Indian ILeander  frigate 
program  as  an  example  of'  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  such  system  of  customer  support. 

9U6 

Mischke,  Ferdinand  0.  CTHE  EASTERN  BLOC'S  WEAPONS 
TRADE  WITH  THE  THIRD  WORLD!  RHstungsgeschSft  des 
Ostblocks’ nit  der  Dritteri  Welt.  Wehr  und  Wirt- 
schaft,  v.  15,  Sept.  1971:  •<38-1:39. 

U3.W38,  v.  15 

Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  Third  World  states 
have  proved  to  be  more  effective  in  gaining  con¬ 
trol  over,  internal  developments  them  the  previous¬ 
ly  used  subversive  techniques.  Deliveries  of 
weapons,  often  culled  from  obsolescent  East  Bloc 
inventories,  make  the  recipient  3tates  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  spore  ports,  ammunition, 
cadres,  and  training  programs.  Falling  behind  in 
their  payments,  the  Third  World  states  are  forced 
into  ceding  bases  and  making  other  concessions. 

To  make  their  deals  appealing,  the  Soviets  often 
sell  arms  at  bargain  prices,  taking  local  currency 
and  cctamodities  in  exchange  and  dumping  the  com¬ 
modities  at  below  world  prices,  further  placing 
the  arms  recipients  in  their  debt.  As  part  of 
its  geopolitical  strategy  for  gaining  ft  foothold 
wherever  possible,  the  Soviet  Union  will  deliver 
weapons  to  states  whose  existence  is  not  endan¬ 
gered,  unlike  the  American  policy  that  is  designed 
to  preserve  balances  of  power. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 
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Forschungsdienst  Chlna-Archiv.  CPEKINO  VBIG  AGAINST 
FIVE-POWER  NUCLEAR  CONFERENCE!  Pekinger  Veto 
gegen  Konferonz  dor  filnf  Kernwaffen-MSchte. 
China-Analysen,  v.  10-  Sept.  1971:  17-18. 

DS701.C356,  v.  10 

Peking's  rejection  of  the  Moscow-proposed  five- 
power  nuclear  conference  is  a  further  indication 
of  the  depth  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  It  is  al30 
another  confirmation  of  Mao's  theory  of  the  anti¬ 
thesis  existing  between  the  two  superpowers  and 
the  medium-sized  and  lesser  states.  In  Justifica¬ 
tion  of  its  rejection  Peking  pointed  to  the  Sovi- 
et-Anericon  inability  to  reach  a  complete  nuclear 
accord  and  to  the  continued  nuclear  buildup  even 
during  the  Strategic  Anas  Limitation  Talks  (SALT). 
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For  that  reason  the  peoples  of  .the  world  have;  lost 
confidence  in. the  superpower  negotiations  and  de¬ 
mand  a  worldwide  disarmament  conference  in  which 
the  nonnuclear  states  will  have  a  voice.  Peking's- 
interest  in  disarmament  reflects  its  derive  to 
have-  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  remove 
their  nuclear  arms,  from  the  Central  Asian  and  Pa¬ 
cific  areas.  While  Peking  denies  being  a  nuclear 
power,  it  nonetheless  regards  itself  as  very  much 
a  part  of  the  new  three-power  configuration.  Pe¬ 
king's  rejection  of  the  Moscow  recommendation  will 
cause  the  Soviet  and  American  negotiators  at  SALT 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  China's  perhaps  underesti¬ 
mated  nuclear  potential. 

9U8 

King,  Peter.  HOW 'WIDE  IS  A  NUCLEAR  THRESHOLD?  IN¬ 
DIA  AND  THE  BOMB.  Australian  outlook,  v.  25,  Aug. 
1971:  198-212.  DU30.A9**7,  V.'  25 

The  Indian  Government,  aware  of  the  great  costs 
of' nuclear  programs,  has' given  no  indication  that 
it  intends  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons .  Pronuclear 
sentiments  do  exist,  however,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Congress  Wrty,  and  could  grow  stronger. 
Indian  nationalists  of  various 'hues  are  demanding 
the  bomb  as  a  means  to  rogional  influence,  great- 
power  status,  and  independence  in  defense  policy; 
defense  Intellectuals  are  voicing  the  same  decur* 
with  more  sophistication.  The  nuclear  Advocates 
find  it  all  too  easy,  however,  to  speak  jf  India 
as  though  it  were  "a  .prospering  middle  power  rath¬ 
er  than  a  3triken  colossus.'-'  Here,  it  needs  to  be 
remembered  that  India's  "nuclear  option"  is  really 
little  more  than  the  ability  to  produce  a  few  plu¬ 
tonium  books  at  great  and’ perhaps  disastrous  eco¬ 
nomic  and 'political  cost.  They  also  are  much  too 
cavalier  in  their  consideration  bf  the  impact  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  relations  with  Pakistan  and 
China  and  of  the  certainty  that  Indian  cities  will 
become  nuclear  targets  when  India  itself  acquires 
nuclear  weapons.  That  India  may  find  itself  en¬ 
gaged  one  day  in  a  civil  nuclear  var  is  another 
overlooked  possibility.  There  are  ethical  gap3  in 
the  nationalist  case  as  veil,  and  these  underline 
not  only  the  weakness  but  the  deep-seated  ambigui¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  tradition  of  nonviolence.  It 
is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  Sino-Indian  -"elations 
have  taken  such  a  bad  turn,  for  it  is  tv.*s  espe¬ 
cially  that  makes  the  nuclear  option  attractive. 

949 

.'-rokhov,  Igor.  THE  PEACEFUL  ATOM:  LOOKING  AHEAD. 
New  times,  no.  49,  Nov.  1971:  18-20.  illus. 

,0839.  N483,  1971 

Discusses  the  rapidly  expanding  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  in  Soviet  economic  development  and 
the  results  of  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  sponsored  by 
tne  United  Nations  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  Soviet  Union  announced 
its  readiness  to  produce  enriched  uranium  for  non¬ 
nuclear  states  to  use  in  generating  electricity, 
its  progress  towards  controlled  thermonuclear  syn¬ 
thesis,  and  its  opposition  to  dumping  radioactive 


wastes- into  the  seas.  Morokhov  says  it  is  Hgenef- 
ally  conceded"  that  the  Soviet  Ufion  is  ahead  in. 
research  to  convert -nuclear  energy  directly  iau 
electricity.  The  Conference  oomended  the  IAEA' 
for  successfully  implementing  a  safeguards systei 
to  supervise  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
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Honda,  Krioh.  WILL  INDIA  GO  NUCLEAR?  Bulletin 
the  atomic  scientists,  v.  27,  Dec.  1971:  39-4 
illus.  TK9145.A84,  v.  27 

Until  China  demonstrated’  that  it  had  atc^i 
weapons  it  was  understood  by  all  that  India. . juX6 
not  seek  nuclear  capability .  H  nr  the  Indian  *w- 
H ament  is  divided  sharply  on  tie  quostlc”  - 
whether  or  not  India  should  seek  nuclear  '  «ent. 
Conservative  members  do  not  vi3h  to  acqui;  ..cle¬ 
ar  capacity' primarily  on  economic- grounds  "but' eth¬ 
ical  considerations'  ore  also  involved.  Ad'otates 
of  national  independence  point  to  the  imp  ■tir.ee 
of  self-defense.  "Both  sides  share  the  '*  ;ling 
that  possession  of  the  nuclear  bomb  has  ,  iyeu  Chi¬ 
na  a  decisive  political  (as  opposed  to  r  li ,ary) 
advantage."  Pressure  to  "go  nuclear0  S'  K  to  be 
increasing  as  Chinese  prestige  increase, .  If  In¬ 
dia  "mounts  the’ nuclear  horse,"  it  will  ’not  be 
-or  reasons  of  security  but  bf  Btatus." 


951 

Sompooran  Singh.  INDIA  AND  THE  NUCLKAR' 30MB.  New 
Delhi,  S.  Chand,  1971.  180  p;  illus. 

UA840.S26 

Bibliography:  p.  C17a3-l80. 

Contents. --Nuclear  bombs.— Fission  and  fusion 
explosions. — General  eharacteric-ics  of  nuclear 
explosions. — The  significance  of  the  possible  u?e 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  future  wars. —Nuclear  strat¬ 
egy. — India’s  strategic  defence-  planning.— Econom¬ 
ic  implications  of  nuclear  weapons. — The  world  and 
the  bomb. 

Examines  whether  or, not  India  should  acquire  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  taking  into  consideration  its  secu¬ 
rity  and  political  requirements,  economic  parame¬ 
ters,  military  strategy,  industrial  and  scientific 
potential,  and  the  realities  of  the  present  inter¬ 
national  situation.  Sompooran  Singh  thinks  that 
India's  decision  not  to  sign  the  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  treaty  was  wise,  that  an  a  nonnuclec" 
power  Indie  has  been  relegated  to  the  status  of  a 
satellite  country,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  is  urgent  in  view  of  China’s  growing 
nuclear  weapons  potential  and  the  diminishing  de¬ 
terrent  capabilities  of  the  superpowers  with  re¬ 
spect  to  China.  He  asserts  that  a  nuclear  weapons 
program  "is  technically  feasible,  politically 
highly  desirable,  strategically  inescapable  and 
economically  not  only  sustainable  but  actually  ad- 
vantigeous." 
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Shestov,  V.  SOVIET  PROGRAMME  OF  NUCLEAR  DISARMA¬ 
MENT.  International  affairs  (Moscow)  Sept.  1971* 
78-83.  D839.I465,  1971 
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The  Soviet  Union  ,is  prepared  for  a  five-power 
nuclear  disarmament  conference  and  awaits  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other  nuclear  states.  A  large 
segment  of  the  bourgeois  press  commends  the  Soviet 
proposal  which  is  an  integral. .part  of  the  foreign 
policy  program  announced  by  the  2bth  Soviet  Party- 
Congress.  France  has  endorsed  tV-  nroposai,  while 
Peking,  Washington  and  London-  continue  to  study 
the  idea.  Though  the  nuclear  powers  do-not  have  a 
common  approach  to  disarmament,  they  must  begin  to 
bring  their  views  together  at  the  conference 
table.  A -five-power  conference  will  not  interfere' 
with  the  work  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  or  -.the  Disarmament  Committee,  as  some  West¬ 
ern  sources  complain,  because  each  effort  deal3 
with  different  aspects  of  the  disarmament  problem 
and  can  only  contribute  to  the  goul  of  ending  the 
arms  race.  " 
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SOVIET  PROPOSAL  POP.  CONVENING  WORLD  DISARMAMENT  CON¬ 
FERENCE.  Reprints  from  the-Soviet  press,  v.  13, 
Oct.  1971:  14-16.  DK266.A2R37,  v.  13 

Translated  from  Pravda.  Sept.  9,  1971. 

Slav  Rm 

Text-  of  a  letter  from  Andrei  Gromyko  to  United 
Nations.  Secretary  General  U'Thant  pr.ior  to  the 
26th  scission  of  the  'General  Assembly  .proposing  the 
convening  of  a  world  disarmament  conference. 
Gromyko  says  that  while  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a 
five-paw  nuclear  disarmament  conference  may  re¬ 
solve  thf.t  problem- the  moot  realistic  solution  to 
the  pro\ ’ ?m  of  general  disarmament  lies- in  the 
convocai  ,sn -of  a  world  disarmament  conference. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 

agent: 

95b 

KruUach,  Walter.  CTHE  2')TH  U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
AND  DISARMAMENT!  Die  XXIY,  UNO-Vollversamrlung 
und  die  Abritatung .  In  Sicherheit  und  Abrils tung, 
Lebenqlfage  der  VSlkerj  IKO-Bilanz  1969/70.  Ber¬ 
lin,.  fitoataverlog.der  Deutschen  Demokratischen  Re- 
publik,  1970.  p.  '67-C833. 

JX19)>4.S494 

Although  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  still  attracts  great  interest,  as  was 
shown  at  the  2bth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Socialist  states  were  forced  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  partial  disarmament  end  limita¬ 
tion  measures  by  the  tactics  of  the  imperialist 
states.  Reports  by  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
World  Heaxch  Organization  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  effetvs  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  left 
a  vivid  impression.  As  a  result  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  sought  to  minimise  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  order  to  prevent  a 
ban  on  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  and 
pleaded  for  a  differentiation  between  the  two. 


The  imperialist  powers  favored  a  British  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  ban  on  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons  only.  There  is  evident  cause  for  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  unity  of  the  Socialist  states  and  of 
many  of  the  nohalined, states  in  refuting  the  impe¬ 
rialist  arguments.  (Translation  of  supplied  ab¬ 
stract,  codified) 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
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Bull,  Hedley.  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION;  THE "PRECE¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  AND -LONDON  NAVAL  TREATIES. 
CChicago!  University  of  Chicago,  1971.  44  p.  (An 
occasional  paper  Of  the  Center  for  Policy  Study) 
JX1974.B733 

Notes  six  factors  common  to  both  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Ti0.s  (SALT)  and  the  Washington 
and  London  llaval  Treaties, 'describes  the  course  of 
agreement  and  results  of  the  naval  arm3  treaties, 
and:  derives  from  the  historical^ experience  with 
arms  control  agreements  a  number  of  propositions, 
-applicable  to  the  SALT  talks  today. 
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Dziolaa ,  Rudolf.  CASPECTS  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE! 
Aspekte  des  strategischen  Gleiehgewichto .  Wehr- 
kuride,  v.  20,  Sept.  1971:  449-453. 

U3.W396,  v.  20 

Outline  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Soviet- 
American  nuclear' balance,  supported  by  quotations 
primarily  from. American  sources.  Dzialas  briefly 
discusses  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  the 
advanced  generations  of  Soviet  intercontinental 
missiles,  the  doctrine  of  strategic  sufficiency, 
the  role  of  research  and  development,  the  poten¬ 
tials  and  vulnerability  of  the  two  superpowers, 
and  Am&x-ican  meat  urea  to  maintain  the  nuclear  bal¬ 
ance.  He  concludes  that  a  balance  of  reduced  ar¬ 
mament  is  the  best  hope  for  maintaining  so ,-urity 
in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 
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Finan,  James  S.  EUROPE,  THE  SUPER  POWERS  AND  SALT. 
Queen's  quarterly,  v.  78,  autumn  1971:  456-461. 

AP5.Q3,  v.  78 

While  the  superpowers  regard  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  as  a  means  of  carrying  cut 
new  European  policies,  Europe's  reactions  reflect 
differing  priorities  and  differing  perceptions. 

As  regards  security,  Western  Europe  fears  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  the  talks  to  separate  the 
United  States  from  Europe.  American  enthusiasm 
for  SALT  also  makes  Western  Europeans  wonder 
whether  the  United  Etates  might  not  settle  for  a 
partial  solution  that  left  European  security  un- 
c  irtain.  On  the  political  and  economic  fronts. 
Western  Europe  i3  hopeful  that  \y  lessening  Sovi- 
et-Ame.uean  antagonism  SALT  may  expand  d6tente  in 
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Europe  and  facilitate  economic  contacts,  strength¬ 
ening  the  European  Economic  Community  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Eastern  European  governments  have  fever 
reservations  about  the  military, inspects  of  SALT 
but  see  in  a  reduction  of  superpower  tensions  the 
opportunity  for  greater  political  freedom  and  na¬ 
tional,  identity.  "In  general  terms,  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  SALT  are  a  function  of -the  manner.1  and  degree 
to  which  the  negotiations  promote  or  threaten  vi¬ 
tal  interests,"  but  since  tire  states  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  have  not  participated  in  SALT, 
"they  can,  therefore,  only  give  SALT  their  general 
support  while  remaining; continually  alert  to  po¬ 
tential  risks." 
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Imai,  Ryukichi.  JAPAN; AND  THE  WORLD  OF  SALT.  Bil¬ 
let  in  of  the  atomic-scientists,  v.  27,  Dec.  1971: 
13-16.  illus.  TK91^5 -A8U ,  v.  27 

Japan  tends  tc.feel  removed  from  the  Strategic 
Arris  Limitation  Talks  which  it  sees  as  primarily  a 
European  concern  of  the  superpowers.  While  st.'ll 
under  the  American  nuclear  umbrella,  Japan  consid¬ 
ers  that  its  best  defense  lies  in  embracing  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  (NPT)  and  rejecting  any 
thought  of  becoming  a  nuclear  power.  It  is  not 
economically  feasible  for  the  country  to  develop 
an, .atomic  arsenal  now,  and  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  might  make  Japan  more  vulnerable  to  retal¬ 
iatory  strikes.  Under  the  terns  of  the  NPT  Japan 
can  continue  to  develop  its  industrial  nuclear  ca¬ 
pacity  in  line  with  the  safeguards- outlined  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  utilize  the 
treaty's  provisions  for.  exchange  of  technical  in¬ 
formation.  ‘Further,  if  Japan  were  to  feel  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  at  some  later  time,  it  could  con¬ 
vert  its  industry  to  weapons  manufacture  with  rea¬ 
sonable  speed.  "In  the  world  of  NPT,  this  recog¬ 
nition  in  itself  provides  sufficient  deterrence 
without  having  to  turn  the  potential  into  expen¬ 
sive  reality." 
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Perl,  Martin  L',  SALT  ANJ  ITS  ILLUSIONS.  Bulletin 
of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  27,  Dec.  1971:  7-1?. 
illus.  TK9l45.A8!t,  v.  27 

Popular  illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  make  for  undue 
optimism  and  obscure  the  fact  that  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  talks— stopping  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  beginning  nuclear  disarmament,  and  reducing 
the  chance  of  nuclear  war— are  not  being  achieved. 
One  illusion  is  that  continued  multiple  indepen¬ 
dently  targetable  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  installa¬ 
tion  will  not  inhibit  successful  negotiations . 

In  fact,  MIRV  creates  instability  in  the  arms  bal¬ 
ance,  since  both  sides  compete  to  protect  their 
deterrence  power,  hardening  silos  and  honing  mis¬ 
sile  accuracy.  A  similar  illusion- is  that  contin¬ 
ued  research  and  development  in  nuclear  weapons  is 
no  barrie:  to  attainment  of  SALT  objectives.  A 
third  illus.  on  is  that  8ALT,  because  it  eases  ten¬ 
sions,  enco wages  a  respite  in  the  arms  race.  In 
practice,  thr  "breathing  apace"  created  by  the  nu¬ 


clear  test  ban  treaty  vosan  active  period  of 
weapons  testing.  If  nuclear  protest  and  antiwar 
groups  accept  the  third  illusion,  they  may  mistak¬ 
enly,  reins  their  pressure  for  disarmament.  "The 
only  agreements  likely  to  come  out  of  SALT  are 
those  which  relate' to  aspects  of  nuclear  weaponry 
about  which  neither  side  cares." 
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Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and  World  Affairs, 
21st,  Sinaia.  Romania,  1971.  SALT  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SEC'  TTY.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scien¬ 
tists,  v.  _f,  Dec.  1971:  17-19. 

TK9ll*5.ABb,  v.  27 

"Excerpted  from  the  Statement  by  the  Pugwash 
Continuing  Committee." 

Reports  discussants'  reactions  to  the  fast-paced 
arms  race  and  their  pleas  for  significant  progress 
in  arms  limitation.  They  urged  the  deployment  of 
ABMs  at  the  zero  level,  since  that,  '.js  absolute  and 
easy  to  define.  They  al30  called  for  substantial 
reductions  in  offensive  weapons  and  warned',  against 
letting  the  arms  j/ace  shift  into  new  fields,  like 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Not  surprisingly,  there 
was  disagreement  about  the  need  for  inspection  and, 
verification  with  regard  to  chemical  and  bdou epi¬ 
cal  disarmament.  As  a  basis  for  future  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  conferees  offered  "A  Specific  Proposal 
for  Tactical  Nuclear  Anas  Limitation  in  Europe," 
whose  goal  is  the  "simultaneous  elimination  of 
both  military  blocs — NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty." 
Finally,  the  group  called  for  a  broadening  of  dis¬ 
armament  talks  and  greater  participation  by  France 
and  China. 
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Smith,  Gerard  C.  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  UNION  BEGIN  SIXTH 
FHASE  OF  SALT  TALKS.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  65,  Dec .”l>7"i971 : 
659-660.  JX232.A33,  v.  65 

Statement  made  on  Nov.  13,  1971,  upon  the  arriv¬ 
al  of  the  United  States  delegation  at  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria,  for  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  session  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  on  Nov.  15. 

The  session  will  be  devoted  to  carrying  out  the 
U.S. -Soviet  understanding  of  May  20,  1971,  which 
established  a  framework  for  the  negotiation  of  "an 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the  deployment  of 
antiballistic  missile  systems,  together  with  cer¬ 
tain  measures  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  weapons." 
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Sullivan,  Robert  R.  ABM,  MIRV,  SALT  AND  THE  BALANCE 
OF  POWER.  Midwest  quarterly,  v.  13,  autumn  1971' 
11-36.  AS3Q.M5,  v.  13 

Some  theorists  of  nuclear  strategy  think  Sovlet- 
Americon  parity  adequate  for  defense.  Others 
claim  that  the  United  States  must  maintain  clear 
nuclear  superiority  in  order  to  keep  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression  in  check.  Since  the  United  States  has 
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this  superiority^  it -can -afford  to,  be  inferior  in 
conventional  weapons.  However,  the- current  Soviet 
bui'/dup  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens  to  upset  that 
balance,. and  the  present  official!  American  think¬ 
ing  is  that; "nuclear  preponderance"  must  be  re¬ 
stored  through-  deployment =of  ABMs.  This  would 
also  serve  to  keep  China  in  line.  Since  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  seen  determined  to  achieve  parity,  the  arms 
reel  nnay  be  oh.  It  might  be  wise  for  the  Soviets 
to  accept  some  degree  of-  U.S.  .nuclear  superiority 
wh'jh  would  in,  fact  be  balanced  by  Soviet  conven¬ 
tional  strength.  The  Soviet  Union  could  do  this 
without  losing  face  by  accepting  the  U.S.  proposal 
to  restrict  new  strategic  launcher  deployment 
while  equipping  replaced  launchers  with  multiple 
warheads.  The  United  States  could  thus  maintain 
its  nualear  umbrella  for  Japan  and  India  and  both 
superpowers  .could  continue  their  almost  .absolute 
nuclear  superiority  over  China.  Alternatively, 
India,  Japan,  and'perhaps1  Australia- might  be  given 
nuclear  weapons  for  their  own  .defense,  The-  con¬ 
trolled  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  could  effective¬ 
ly  stabilize  local  balances. 
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OltS;  AND  U.S.S.R.  CONCLUDE  FIFTH-.RIASE  OF  STRATEGIC 
ARMS. LIMITATION  TALKS.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Department  of  State  bulletin,  v.  65,  Oct.  18, 

1971:  l»03-lt04.  '  ~  ’  hiX232.A33,  v.  65 

Text  of  a  joint  U.S. -Soviet  communique  issued  at 
Helsinki,  Finland,  on  Sept.  2b,  1971,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  fifth  phase  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks.  This  phase 'was  devoted  to  "de¬ 
tailed-  consideration  of  issues  relating  to  an 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  (ABM)  systems."  Consideration  was  also  given 
to  "issues  involved  in  ngreeing^on  certain  mea¬ 
sures  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  aims."  During  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sions,  "certain  oreua  of  common  ground  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  limitations  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  .  ,  .  and  a  clearer  understanding  was 
achieved  concerning  issues  to  be  resolved." 
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Allard,  Sven.  RUSSIA  AND  THE  AUSTRIAN  STATE  TREATY, 
A  CASE  STUDY-  OF  SOVIET  POLICY  IN  EUROPE.  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  Pennsylvania  State  University  Priis 
C19703  2U6  p.  DB99.1.A5912  1970 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Analyzes  the  background  of  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  eastern  Austria  and  explains  Moscow’s  motives 
for  signing  the  Austrian  State  Treaty.  The  with¬ 
drawal  was  unique  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  history 
and  "it  probably  took  place  because  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  were  not 
seeking  a  dStente  with  the  U.S.S.R." 
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Badgley,  John.  AN -AMERICAN  POLICY  TO  ACCOMODATE 
ASIAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN.  SAIS  review, 
v.  15,  no,  1»,  1971:  2-10. 

D839.S35,  v.  15 

In  viev-of  the  immediate  interests  of  Japan,  In¬ 
dia,  and  Indonesia  as  well  as  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Nixon -Administra¬ 
tion  should  make  a  major  effort  to  prevent  strate¬ 
gic  conflict  in  that  area.  An  extension  of  the 
Antarctica  Treaty  of  1958  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  achieve  two  objectives:  the  strategic  secu¬ 
rity  of  that  region  and  the  world  community  and  a 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the  science j 
technology  and  national  economies  of  Asia.  The 
Asian  and  non-Asian  states  which  have  ready  access 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  could  coope.&te  through  either 
the  United  Nations  or  a  specially  established  Com¬ 
mission.  '-"Unquestionably,  the  maritime  interests 
of  the  Asian  states  would, be  served' by  a  demili- 
'tarization  agreement,  and. the  expenditures  saved 
from  the  refusal  to  develop"  strategic  naval  capa¬ 
bilities  could  be  diverted  to  improve  land  forces 
for  internal  security. 
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Bellamy,  leri.  BALANCING  MUTUAL  FORCE  REDU(TT'WS. 
Nature  (London)  v.  23b,  Dec.  10,  1971:  361- j62. 

Q1.N2,  Vv  23b 

Offers  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe. 

The  object  of  the  analysis  is  to  provide  "logical 
baselines ,  using  a  mathematical  approach  but  with¬ 
out  indulging  in  massive  computation,  for  deciding 
when,  and  in  what  sense,  small  force  reductions 
involving  two  opposing  parties  might  be  said  to  be 
balanced."  The  results  indicate,  among  other 
things,  that  no  matter  which  of  the  usual  meanings 
of  "balance"  is  assumed,  equal  or  nearly  equal 
percentage  cuts  by  both  sides^best  preserve  the 
balance  of  conventional  strength  in  the  course  of 
a  reductions  program.  The  analysis  assumes  that 
these  reductions  will  be  small— on  the  order  of  10 
percent  or  less  of  existing  forces— -but  does  not 
deal  directly  with  the  question  of  what  the  opti¬ 
mum-sized  reduction  would  be. 
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Berger,  Rolf.  CON  THE  EVE  OF  EUROPE'S  REBIRTH  A  LA 
VIENNA  CONGRESS 7 3  Vor  dcr  Wledergeburt  Europas  A 
la  Wiener  Kongress?  Europa-Archiv,  v.  26, 

Oct.  10,  1971:  665-672. 

D839.E86,  v.  26 

As  tho  Western  European  economies  continue  <.o 
prosper  and  the  visions  of  a  new  world  holocaust 
recede,  earlier  enthusiasm  for  a  new  order  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  political  unity  appears  to  have  lost  its 
strength.  The  growing  number  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  tendn  to  support  this  assessment.  President 
Pompidou's  preference  for  some  vogue  confedcratlve 
rrangeaent  in  the  future,  Prime  Minister  Heath's 
view  that  the  vital  interests  of  a  state  should 
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not  be  sacrificed  to  an  international  accord,  and 
Chancellor  B«  and t'* s  laudatory  comr.ehts  on  the  new 
FrancoiGeman  entente  seem  to  'point-  toward  an 
order  of  confederation  (not  federation)  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Vienna  Ccjgress.  A  confederativ  •>  ar¬ 
rangement,  based  on?national  statehood',;  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  the  supremacy  of  national -government , 
promises  to  lead  to  the  same  catastrophe  that  the 
proponents  of  a  politically  united  Europe  have 
sought  to  avoid. 

968 

Byrne,  Gary  C.,  and  Kenneth  S.  Pederson,  comps. 
POLITICS  INaWESTERN  EUROPEAN  DEMOCRACIES:  PAT¬ 
TERNS  AND  PROBLEMS.  New  York,  Wiley  C197U 
1*35  p.  "  0,|9l* .A3  1971b 

Bibliography :  p .  1*27 ‘32. 

Partial  contents. — European  disunion  and  the 
technology  gap,  by  Robert  Gilpin.— The  gap  is  not 
technological ,  by  Theodore  Levitt.— Is  NATO  indis¬ 
pensable?  by  Klaus  Knorr.—The  changing  context  of 
European  security,  ;by  Pierre  Hassner. — The  uniting' 
of  Europe  .reconsidered,  by  Ernst  B.  Haas.— The 
Common  Market  and  federalist  Europe,  by  David  P. 
Calleo. 

Collection  6!.'  articles  and  essays  dating  from 
the  1960'3  on  Western  Europe's  "identity  crisis" 
and  on  the  problem  of  balancing  tradition  and 
change  in  the  four  West  European  democracies, 

Great  Britain,  France ,  Italy,  and  West  Germany. 

The  writings  are  devoted  to  and  deal  with  several 
subconflicts ,  the  .resolutions  of  which  will  large¬ 
ly  determine  "the  i'inul  shape  of  Western  Europe¬ 
ans'  efforts  to  cope  with  their  general  task  of 
identity  building."  These  subconflicts  include 
the  confrontations  between  technocrats  and  human¬ 
ists  and  between  nationalists  and  international¬ 
ists  or  supranatlondists  and  the  struggle  between 
two  social  orders,  one  characterized  by  rigidity 
and  stratification,  the  other 'by  mobility  and  in¬ 
creased  opportunities . 
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Clemens,  Walter  C.  MUTUAL  BALANCED  FORCE  REDUC¬ 
TIONS.  In  U.S.  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  51, 
Oct.  1971:  3-11.  illus. 

26723. U35,  v.  51 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to 
move  toward  mutually  beneficial  security  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  West.  Indicative  of  this  is  a  new 
willingness  to  regularize  the  status  of  Berlin,  to 
yield  a  place  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
any  European  settlement,  and  to  discuss  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR)  as  opposed  to  a 
unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal.  There  are  some  signs 
of  Soviet  bad  faith,  but  when  viewed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  other  Soviet  arms  control  moves,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Kremlin  has  some  very  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  seeking  troop  reductions  in  Europe,  the 
Soviet  about-face  seems  credible.  The  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  will  have  on  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  outlook  for  MBFR.  By  the  tame 


token,  progress  oh ‘MBFR,  or  on  Berlin  or  a  Europe¬ 
an  security  conference,  would  facilitate  progress 
at  SALT.  The  question  is  still  open  as  to- what 
type  of  force  changes  would  be  mutually  accepta¬ 
ble;  Stall,  gradual  reductions  might  give  each 
side  the  confidence  to  go  .urther.  There  is  some 
danger  that  Western  troop  strength  wilt,  fall  below 
a-safe  level  during  these  changes,  but  further  re¬ 
ductions  would  enable  the  West  to  rely  lehs  on  the 
conventional  side  of  flexible  response;  An  agree¬ 
ment  must,  as  a  matter  of -course,  include  verifi¬ 
cation  provisions  to  make  an  attack;  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  without/a  large  buildup  of  forces  in  advance' 
of  the  target-  date. 
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Foch,  Rene.  EUROPE  AND  TECHNOLOGY :  A  POLITICAL 
VIEW.  Paris,  The  Atlantic  Institute  C1970D  55  p. 

(The  Atlantic  papers,  1970,  2) 

T26.A1F6 

Analyzes  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  an  over¬ 
all  European  policy-for  science  and  technology  and 
suggests  the  elements  of  a  strategy  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Foch  advocates  "the  need  for  a  common  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  United  States  and  other  external 
powers,"  noting  that  different  national  attitudes 
toward  America  have  been  endlessly  divisive  for 
Europe.  He  proposes  plans  to  bring.' national  tech¬ 
nology  programs  within  a  common  fr'imework  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  systematic  allocation  of  resources 
to  technological  objectives. 

971 

FOREIGN  MINISTER  SCHEEL  ON.  PROSPECTS  FOR  A  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  EUROPEAN  SECURITY.  In  Germany  (Federal 
Republic.  19b9-  ).  Presse-  und  Informatlonoomt . 

Bulletin,  v.  1?,  Oct.  26,  1971:  28L-285. 

DD259.A35,  v.  19 

Excerpts  from  an  interview  in  the  Deutsches  All- 
gemeinesi  Sonntagsblatt. 

No  condition"  other  tlian  resolution  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  problem  stand  in  the  way  of  multinational 
preparations  for  a  European  security  conference. 
There  is  no  connection  in  point  of  time  between 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  two 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  opening  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  for  these  are  parallel  developments.  Mutual 
balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR)  should  not  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  political  detente  and  ore  a  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  Conference,  but  the  techni¬ 
cally  more  definable  problem  of  reductions  "does 
not  lend  itself  to  be  discussed  to  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  at  such  a  mammoth  conference."  The  teclmical 
and  military  aspects  of  MBFR  require  the  close 
collaboration  of  those  directly  concerned. 

972 

IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  ALL  PEOPLES:  TEXT  OF  QUADRIPAR¬ 
TITE  AGREEMENT  ON  BERLIN.  Reprints  from  the  Sovi¬ 
et  press ,  v.  13,  Oct.  1,  1971:  5-13. 

DK266.A2R37,  v.  13 

Translated  from  Pravda,  Sept,  b,  1971* 

Slav  Rm 
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Text  of  the  four-power  agreement  on  West  Berlin 
signed  September  3.  1971,  including  the  four  ap¬ 
pendixes  to  the  treaty. 
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Karjalainen,  Ahti-..  .MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  NATO  Cinter- 
viewl  GDR  review,  v.  16,  no.  9,  1971:  18-19. 
illus.  DD261.G2,  v.  16 

Cognizant  of  realities  but  nonetheless  optimis¬ 
tic,  Finland  continues  its  efforts  to  arrange  a 
European  security  conference.  Replies  to  its  ini¬ 
tiatives  have  been  basically  positive,  but  prog¬ 
ress  is  slow.  "Much  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  NATO  countries ."  In  ragard  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Finland  adheres  to1- the  principle  of  univer¬ 
sality  and,  "therefore,  believes  that  both  German 
states  should  be  given  equal  status  within  the 
framework  of  that  body  as  well  as  within  its  spe¬ 
cial  agencies.  Evenhanded  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  states  *vald  create  the  pre¬ 
liminary  conditions  for  the  security  conference. 
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Kulish,  V.  M.  THE  EUROPEAN  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  RE¬ 
DUCTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES..  Reyiew  of  international 
affairs,  v.  22,  Sept.  20,  1971:  11-14. 

D839-R4,  v.  22 

The  first  step  toward  European  security  is  the 
convocation  of  a  security  conference  to  discuss 
the  territorial  status  quo  in  Europe,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  armed  forces  on  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force.  States  sincerely  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  European  security  will  not  require  the  res¬ 
olution  of  other  problems  os  a  precondition  for 
the  conference.  The  key  to  security  is  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  threat  and  use  of  force,  which 
would  result  in  a  better  negotiating  climate  and  a 
more  confident  Europe  and  pave  the  way  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  political  problems  of  European  securi¬ 
ty.  The  Soviet  r.-oposal  for  on  all-European  con¬ 
ference  would  consider  the  military  and  political 
problems  of  European  security  on  parallel  but  sep¬ 
arate  bases  and,  naturally,  would  not  attempt  to 
solve  both  in  one  forum. 
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A  DONG  STRIDE  TOWARD  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PEACE.  Re¬ 
prints  from  the  Soviet  press,  v.  13,  Oot.  1,  1971: 
17-19.  DK266.A2R37,  v.  13 

Translated  from  Pravda.  Sept.  4,  1971. 

Slav  Rm 

The  fastest  possible  ratification  of  the  Quadri¬ 
partite  Agreement  on  West  Berlin  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  all.  By  clearly  recognizing  that 
We3t  Berlin  does  r.ot  belong  to  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  and  by  embodying  several  practical 
measures  concerning  transit  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  West  Berlin,  the  agreement  will  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  normalization  and  Europe¬ 
an  security. 
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Maievskii,  Viktor.  CIN  THE  INTEREST  OF  ALL  PEOPLES! 
Im  Interesse  aller  Volker.  Sowjetunion  heute  (Vi¬ 
enna)  v.  17,  Oct.  16,  1971:  5,  10,  l4. 

DK266.A2S784,  v.  17 

The  recent  Crimean  meeting  between  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  and  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  indi¬ 
cates  that  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and  the  arms 
race  is  now  possible.  The  process  of  normalizing 
relations  in  Central  Europe  is  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  the  inviolability  of  postwar  frontiers 
and  the  existence  of  two  German  states.  The  four- 
power  Berlin  Agreement  creates  a  favorable  envi¬ 
ronment  for  holding  a  European. conference  on  peace 
and  security,  in  which  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da  may  participate.  Disarmament  is  one  of  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  Soviet  peace  policy.  Toward  that  end 
the  Soviet  Union  has  called  for  a  conference  of 
the  five  nuclear  powers  and  a  world  disarmament 
conference.  In  spite  of  the  favorable  responses 
to  Soviet  initiatives,  the  tired  old  champions  of 
NATO's  policy  of  militarization  and  tension  seek 
frantically  to  thwart  the  movement  for  detente  rnd 
peace . 
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Mazrui,  Ali  A.  AFRICAHcRADICALISM  AND  ARMS  POLICY . 
African  scholar,  v.  1,  no.  4,  1970:  3-4. 

OT1.A2286,  v.  1 

Implicit  in  the  Pox  Brltannica- and  similar  no¬ 
tions  is  the -idea  that  the  white  race  is  obliged 
to  keep  the  rest  of  mankind  disarmed.  But  is  this 
not  ah  imperial  application  of  the  principle  rec¬ 
ognized  in  domestic  politics  that  violence  is  and, 
•of  right,  ought  to  be  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
rule?  Africans  have  long  recognized  the  link  be¬ 
tween  Negro  dignity,  world  peace,  and  disarmament, 
but  a  white  monopoly  of  violence  is  a  different 
matter.  Until  the  white  man  lays  down  his  own 
weapons  along  with  the  re3t  of  mankind,  the  black 
man's  right  to  bear  arms— this  too  is  essential  to 
his  dignity— will  not  be  abandoned.  In  Africa, 
vestiges  of  the  Pax  Britannica  remain,  but  the 
initiative  no  longer  lie3  with  the  British.  Brit¬ 
ain  has,  on  various  occasions,  helped  to  maintain 
order  in  Uganda,  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Nigeria, 
but,  in  each  case,  only  at  the  request  of  African 
authorities.  Africa  is  not,  as  some  would  have 
it,  a  laboratory  for  experiments  in  arms  control. 

To  want  to  impose  an  arm3  policy  on  Africa,  while 
the  major  powers  continue  to  gamble  with  the  very 
survival  of  the  human  race,  is  just  one  more  exam¬ 
ple  of  imperial  arrogance. 

978 

Musilek,  Jaroslav.  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  AND  EUROPEAN  SE¬ 
CURITY.  Czechoslovak  life,  no.  8,  1971:  1. 

DB191.C7,  1971 

Czechoslovakia  supports  wholeheartedly  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  Socialist  status  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  European  security  and  to  seek  contrac¬ 
tual  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  European 
frontiers  and  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
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force.,  Therefore  Czechoslovakia  endorses  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  European  security  conference  and  wel¬ 
comes  the  -public  demonstrations  of  support  in 
Western  Europe.  The  Czech  concept  of  European  se¬ 
curity  predicates  the  existence  of  two  sovereign 
and  equal  German  states,  full  international  legal 
recognition  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
prevention  of  activities  of  Sudeten  German  revan¬ 
chists,  and:  invalidation  of  the  .ignominious  Munich 
Diktat.  The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  the  way  to 
peace  and  confidence  in  Europe  through  its  propos¬ 
als  for  mutual  force  and  armaments  reduction  in 
Central  Europe  and  for  a  disarmament  conference  of 
the  nuclear  powers. 

979 

PEACE .AMD  SECURITY  FOR  EUROPE;  "HEW  TIMES"  FORUM. 

Hew-  times,  Hov.  1971:  10 -it .  illus. 

D839.Nh83,  1971 

Statements  by  Stefan  Doernberg  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  R.  H.  Oittinen  of  Finland, 
and  Victor  Lorock,  former  foreign  minister  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  to  the  urgency  of  convening  a  conference 
on  European  security  and  the  proposal  to  hold  an 
Assembly  of  Public  Representatives  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

980 

Schacht,  Kurt.  CSOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTIES  AND  EURO¬ 
PEAN  SECURITY!  Soziallemokratische  Parteien  und 
europSische  Sicherheit.  Bifitter  ffir  deutsche  und 
Internationale  Politik,  v.  l6,  Sept.  1971:  898- 
903.  D839-B57,  v.  16 

Although  the  Social  Democratic  governments  of 
Western  Europe  are  increasingly  interested  in  the 
convocation  of  a  European  security  conference, 
they  unfortunately  differ  among  themselves  on  the 
agenda  of  the  conference  as  well  as  on  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  changed  continental  power  relation¬ 
ships.  Admittedly  adjusting,  to  the  now  realities 
in  Europe  is  a  painful  process  for  those  parties 
that  supported  the  United  States  and  NATO  in  the 
cold  war.  However,  even  some  of  these  national 
parties-- those  in  France,  Norway,  Denmark,  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg— are  res  outly¬ 
ing  their  positions .  Particularly  disappointing 
is  the  attitude  of  th':  German  Socialist  Party. 
Instead  of  reaping  the  dividends  of  social  reform 
possible  in  the  detente  caused  by  the  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  treaties,  it  continues  to  ply  an  Ostpolitih 
aimed  at  Ideological  influence  over  .he  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Socialist  states  in  Eastern  .iurope. 
The  movement  for  detente  and  "an  all-inclusive  Eu¬ 
ropean  security  eystem"  must  be  reinforced  by  the 
masses  and  by  the  party  rank-and-file  in  order  to 
overcome  that  segment  of  the  party  let.de/cnip  that 
holds  that  the  role  of  social  democracy  la  to  su,  - 
port  the  imperialism  of  the  United  States  «vd 
NATO 
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Tharp,  Paul  i.,  comp.  REGIONAL  INTERNATIONA!,  ORGA¬ 
NIZATION?;  STRICTURES  AND  FUNCTIONS.  New  York, 


St.  Martin's  Press  C19713  276  p.  illus. 

.1X1979.  Th  5 

Partial  contents. --Preface,  by  Paul  A.  Tharp, 

Jr. --Introduction. —Interest  articulation  «u.d  Ag¬ 
gregation:  Interest  group  activities  in  the  EEC, 
by  Leon  N.  Lindbeig.  Bureaucratic  political  acti¬ 
vism  in  LAFTA,  by  Ernst  B.  Haas  and  Philippe  C. 
Schmitter.  Radicals  and  moderates  in  the  OAU,  by 
Patricia  Berko  Wild. — Socialization:  An  end  to 
European  integration?  by  Ronald  Iriglehoxt,  Polit¬ 
ical  culture  and  integration  in  Southeast  Asia,  by 
Werner  Levi.  Political  culture  and  integration  in 
Scandinavia,  by  Amitai  Etzioni. — Rule  making:  The 
rule-making  system  of  the  European  Community,  by 
Leon: H.  Lindberg  and  Stuuru-A.  Scheingold.  The 
rule-making  system  of  the  OAS,  by  Ann  Von  Wynen 
Thomas  and  A.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.  Reform  of  the  OAS, 
by  Willi>!a  Manger.  COMECON:  the  institutional 
structure,  by  Andrzej  Kcrbonski. — Rule  adjudica¬ 
tion:  Rule  adjudication  and  integration  in  the 
European  community,  by  Stuart  A.  Scheingold. — A 
survey  of  recent  developments:  Economic  integra¬ 
tion  in  Central  and  We3t  Africa,  by  Bahram  Howzad. 
Latin  American  economic  integration,  by  Richard  D. 
Baker.  Common  defenc !  considerations  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  Southeast  Asia,  by  Bernard  K.  Cordon. 
United  States  policy  toward  regional  organization, 
by  Joseph  S.  Nye. 

Collection  of  articles  and  selections  analyzing 
the  political  processes  of  several  regional  inter¬ 
national  organizations  which  in  their  ensemble  in¬ 
dicate  the  evolution  of  a  new  world  political  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  gradual  demise  of  the  nation-state 
system.  Tharp  asserts  that  the  replacement  of  the 
nation-state  system  by  the  political  associations 
arising  out  of  regional  and  universal  internation¬ 
al  interests  started  after  World  War  II  and  con¬ 
tinues  "as  a  process  of  political  evolution  as 
profound  as  the  change  from  feudalism  to  the  na¬ 
tion-state"  system.  He  studies  the  political  pro¬ 
cesses  of  regional  organizations — interest  articu¬ 
lation  and  aggregation,  socialisation,  rule-making 
and  rule  adjudication,  by  means  of  a  modified  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  structural-functional  approach  devel¬ 
oped  by  Almond  and  Powell  for  the  study  of  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  in  nation-states. 


982 

U  S.  Congress .  House.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs . 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scl¬ 
ent  1  f  1  c  Devel opatntt, .  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN:  POLITI¬ 
CAL  AND  STRATEGIC  FUTURE.  Hearings.,  Ninety -second 
Congress,  first  session.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1971.  :Rj. 

KF27.F64S3  1971b 
Hearings  held  July  20,  22.  2?  fS»  1971. 

Testimony  of  scholars  and  current  sad  learner  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
concerning  the  direction  of  American  'oreign  poli¬ 
cy  in  the  political  and  strategic  future  cf  the 
lands  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Several  themes 
emerged  from  the  hearings.  It  was  stressed  that 
the  Indian  Ocean  cay  soon  become  the  site  of  com- 
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petition  among  the  united  States ,  -the  Soviet 
Onion,  the  People ’ s  Republic  of  China,  and  Japan. 
Though  the  United  States  has  legitimate  interests 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  firm  commitments  now  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  involvement  there 
would  be  premature.  The  United  States  "should 
rslv  on  diplomatic  finesse  rather  than  militrry 
pow'*r  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  area."  It  is  ho.jed  that  that  area  can  be 
3pared  the  travail  of  cold-war  interpower  con¬ 
flicts. 


.953 

Visotskii,  V.  LANDMARK  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  DETENTE. 
International  affairs  (Moscow)  Nov.  1971:  12-16, 
38.  D83?.H*65,  1971 

The  four-pcwer  talks  on  West  Berlin  initiated  by 
the  Soviet  .Union  produced  an  agreement  which  is  a 
mjor  step  forward  not  only  in  consolidating  Euro¬ 
pean  security  but  also  in  improving  the  total  cli¬ 
mate  of  East-We3t  relations.  All  peaceloving 
states  have  gained  by  this  agreement,  which  af¬ 
firms  .that  West  Berlin  does  not  belong  to  th.  fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  and  curtails  its  v:-li il¬ 
eal  activity  in  that  city.  The  agreement 
strengthens  the  International  position  and-  re¬ 
spects  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic.  It  creates  an  appropr*  ite  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  ratification  of  the  Soviet-West  German 
and  Polish-Wc3t  German  treaties  and  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  conference  on  European  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  produced  an  historic  success  in 
its  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

98U 

YOU  NAME  IT,  WE'LL  DISCUSS  IT.  Economist,  v.  2h0, 
July  17,  1971:  16-17-  illus. 

HG11.E2,  v.  2lt0 

The  fact  that  the  superpowers  have  learned  to 
hold  the  Helsinki  disarmament  talks  in  summer 
rather  than  midwinter  may  be  "a  portent  of  en¬ 
croaching  sanity."  Other  signs  of  harmony  include 
the  agreement  to  discuss  ABM  systems  before  stra¬ 
tegic  weapons!.  There  are  indications  too  that  the 
Soviets  will  agree  to  postpone  the  question  of 
American  forward-based  systems  until  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  ready  to  discuss  mutual 
force  reductions.  The  Soviets  have  also  been  par¬ 
ticipating  cooperatively  in  the  germ  warfare  talks 
at  Geneva  and  calling  for  five-power  nuclear  dis¬ 
cussions.  Some  observers,  however,  are  skeptical 
about  Soviet  enthusiasm  for  negotiation  or.  many 
Issues,  for  they  fear  it  may  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  "does  not  really  mean  to  settle 
any  of  them." 


SPECIAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
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AERO-SPACE  LAW  SYMPOSIUM  II.  De  Paul  law  review, 
v.  20,  spring  1971:  581-698. 

LL 


Partial  contents.— Some  comments  on  t>  true  step 
toward  international  co-operation:  the  treaty  of 
January  27,  1967,  by  Aldo  A.  Cocca. — International 
protection-of  astronauts  und  space  objects,  by 
Stephen  Gcrove. — Peaceful  resolution  of  outer 
space  conflicts  through  the  international  ,ourt  of 
Justice:  "the  line  of  least  resistance,"  by 
George  P.  Sloup. 

Pepcrt  dealing  with  -the  intricate  legal  problem* 
confronting  man  in  outer  space.  Cocca  looks  into 
the  problems  of  rights  on<,  responsibilities  for 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies.  He  explains 
the  United  Nations  Treaty  under  which  no  country 
can  appropriate  any.  territory  of  outer  space,  but 
all  countries  have  freedom  of  -exploration.  Gorove 
considers  what  would  happen  if  a  stray  rocket  avid 
crew  were  forced  into  ah  unplanned  landing  on  a 
foreign  state.  He  presents  two  international  doc¬ 
uments  designed  to  resolve  the  legal  aspects  of 
such  potential  problems.  Sloup  urges  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  to  begin  now  to  anticipate 
possible  future  problems  and  suggest  appropriate 
legal  solutions. 


986 

Hoffmann,  Paul  J.  NEW  WORLD  FOR  WHiCH  TO  WAR.  In 
U.S .  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  .  Military  review,  v.  51,  Nov.  1971:  67- 
737  illus.  Z6723.U35,  v.  51 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  not  outer  but  in¬ 
ner  space  will  be  the  focus  of  international  op¬ 
portunity  and  conflict.  As  a  depository  of  vast 
mineral  wealth  and  food  reserves,  as  the  key  to 
control  of  the  sea  surface,  and  as  an  avenue  of 
approach  between  nations  the  undersea  will  almost 
certainly  be  an  object  of  national  competition  and 
perhaps  war.  The  United  States  already  finds  it¬ 
self  in  a  political  struggle  with  the  have-not  and 
non-oceanic  powers  over  the  future  exploitation  of 
this  vast  region.  As  the  conflict  moves  beyond 
polities  into  the  realms  of  economic  and  military 
warfare,  some  unique  challenges  will  have  to  be 
faced.  Problems  of  detecting  enemy  units  and  pro¬ 
tecting  friendly  ones  in  the  undersea  environment 
will  require  imaginative  solutions.  Oceanography, 
df  course,  will  be  the  key  science,  but  most 
branches  of  technology  will  have  e  contribution  to 
make  us  well.  As  land  resources  are  depleted, 
those  of  the  sea  will  become  more  critical,  not 
only  to  economic  wellbeing,  but  03  elements  of  na¬ 
tional  power.  Failure  to  control  these  resources 
and  deny  them  to  hostile  powers  could  upset  the 
world  power  balance  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States. 


987 

Rollick,  Ann  L.  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  AND  U.S.  POLICY 
INITIATIVES .  Orbis,  v.  15,  summer  1971:  670-686. 

D839.068,  v.  15 

Appraises  new  U.S.  policy  positions  with  respect 
to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  offshore 
fishing  rights,  the  continental  shelf  boundary, 
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freedom  of  transit  through  international  straits, 
and  an  international  regime  for  the  deep  seabed 
and  ocean  floor.  Hollick  concludes  that  although 
fear  of  national  claims  over  offshore  areas  may 
have  engendered  the  American  draft  convention  on 
the  seabed  and  a  willingness  to  provide  for  spe¬ 
cial  fishing  rights,  Washington's  position  re¬ 
flects  a  genuine  concern  for  the  advancement  of 
the  developing  countries. 


988 

Knox,  J.  B.,  and  others.  COMPARISON  Or’  U.S.  AND 
U.S.S.R.  METHODS  OF  CALCULATING  THE  TRANSPORT, 
DIFFUSION,  AND  DEPOSITION  OF  RADIOACTIVITY. 
Livermore  CCalif.3  University  of  California,  1971. 
50  p.  illus.  (Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory) 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  UCRL-5105!: 

"Prepared  for  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  un¬ 
der  contract  No.  W-7b05~Eng-b8." 

Contents  .—Abstract  .—Introduction  .--Summary  of 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R,  calculation  methods. — Case  study 
of  Schooner  event:  comparison  of  calculations  by 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  methods. — Hypothetical  calcula¬ 
tions  of  PNE  Cpeaceful  nuclear  explosives!  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Kra:  comparison  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
calculation  methods .  —References . 

Compares  the  American  and  Soviet  methods  for 
predicting  the  distribution  of  downstream  radia¬ 
tion  debris  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  The 
study  examines  in  particular  the  medium-  and  long- 
range  prediction  measurements  of  radioactivity 
from  the  U.S.  cratering  experiment  "Schooner." 

The  major  result  of  this  study,  the  authors  indi¬ 
cate,  is  that  the  two  prediction  methods  are  with¬ 
in  about  a  factor  of  2  at  distances  of  more  than 
1,000  kilometers  downwind  in  considering  the  ver¬ 
tical  integral  of  radioactivity  through  the 
Schooner  debris  cloud  center,  providing  that  wide¬ 
spread  precipitation  scavenging  did  not  occur  be¬ 
forehand  . 


98  9 

Kulebiakin,  V.  THE  MOON  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  In¬ 
ternational  affairs  (Moscow)  Sept.  1971:  5^-57 ■ 
D839- IL65 ,  1971 

Stresses  the  timeliness  and  significance  of  the 
recent  Soviet  initiative  in  the  field  of  outer 
space  law  evidenced  by  the  submission  to  the  26th 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  a  draft  treaty 
on  the  moon.  Can  the  moon  be  saved  from  becoming 
another  source  of  international  conflict?  The 
goals  of  the  Soviet  proposal  are  to  provide  a  sol¬ 
id  foundation  in  international  law  for  space  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  promote  cooperation  amoi  the  nations 
active  in  exploring  outer  3pace,  to  pi  event  mili¬ 
tary  bases  from  being  established  on  the  moon,  and 
to  demilitarize  outer  space.  Kulebiakin  thinks 
that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  would  frus¬ 
trate  the  imperialists'  designs  to  establish  mili¬ 
tary  bases  on  the  moon. 


990 

Maechling,  Charles.  THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 
Virginia  quarterly  review,  v.  bj,  autumn  1971: 
505-517.  AP2.V76,  v.  17 

The  stability  in  international  law  and  practice 
enjoyed  by  ocean  and  seabed  matters  is  coming  to 
an  end.  The  discovery  of  ocean  resources  coupled 
with  the  technological  advances  necessary  to  ex¬ 
ploit  them  has  incited  national  claims  to  Juris¬ 
diction  over  large  areas  of  formerly  free  interna¬ 
tional  seas.  The  U.S.  Government  has  been  inter¬ 
nally  divided  on  the  question  of  seabed  control, 
with  the  Defense  Department  favoring  minimal  na¬ 
tional  control  to  ensure  maximum  access  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes ,  and  the  Interior  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments  desiring  a  broadly  legal  continental 
shelf  to  further  resource  exploitation.  The  U.S. 
draft  seabed  convention  hopes  to  limit  national 
claims  vhile  giving  less-developed  countries  a 
share  in  the  revenues  from  seabed  exploitation, 
but  the  formula  appears  to  have  little  chance  of 
success.  "Only  an  international  regime  that  will 
actually  govern  ocean  space  and  take  title  to  its 
mineral  resources — not  merely  act  as  a  claims  reg¬ 
istry  and  royalty  depository — can  check  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend  toward  creeping  extension  of  coastal 
state  Jurisdiction  over  the  hitherto  free  spaces 
of  the  ocean  and  seabed." 


991 

Schncky,  Erwin  Freiherr  von,  and  Hans  L.  Wniblinger. 
CTHE  SEABED  TREATY  OF  FEBRUARY  11,  19713  Der 
Meere3boden-Vertrag  vom  11.  Februar  1971.  Europa- 
Archiv,  v.  26,  Sept.  25,  1971:  659-661:. 

D839.E86,  v.  26 

Sketches  the  negotiations  and  various  drafts 
leading  to  the  formulation  of  the  1971  Seabed 
Treaty.  In  spite  of  its  compromise  character,  the 
treaty  represents  another  step  in  the  continuing 
endeavor  to  limit  the  deployment  of  weapons  of 
mas 8  destruction.  Its  advantage  lies  in  extending 
the  nondeployment  prohibition  to  a  vast  area  of 
the  world's  surface,  although  the  authors  note 
that  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  i3  doubtful 
whether  weapons  would  have  ever  been  placed  on  the 
ocean  beds.  In  the  psychological  and  political 
realm,  the  successful  negotiations  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  for  limited  agreements  in  the  super¬ 
power  dialog,  the  influence  of  smaller  states  on 
formulating  major  international  agreements,  and 
*hc  pragmatic  approach  that  can  be  adopted  in  pro¬ 
moting  disarmament  and  area  control. 


992 

Wilchcr,  Marshall  E.  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  ABROAD: 

NATO’S  THIRD  DIMENSION.  Air  University  review, 
v.  2 2,  SeDt./Oct.  1971:  65-63. 

TL501.A557**,  v.  22 

During  the  last  few  years  NATO  has  expanded  its 
nonmilitary  role  to  include  environmental  problems 
like  air  and  water  pollution,  disaster  relief,  and 
auto  safety  devices.  The  impetus  for  NATO's 
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"third  dimension"  w  provided  by  President  Nixon, 
who,  at  the  l*3rd  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  Washington  in  lc 69,  urged  the' 
creation  of  a  committee  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
modern  society.  In  response,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  established  the  Committee  on  the  Challen¬ 
ges  of  Modern  Society  whose  function  is  "to  work 
on  common  environmental  and  social  problems  and  to 
stimulate  action  by  member  nations  of  the  alliance 
in  these  areas."  NATO’s  third  dimension,  aside 
from  bringing  environmental  problems  into  focu3  in 
some  of  the  member  nations,  is  potentially  impor¬ 
tant  in  achieving  cooperation  between  the  alliance 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Although  soc'.al  and  environ¬ 
mental  problems  are  subordinate  to  the  greater  po- 
liticemilitary  issues  that  divide  East  and  West, 
"the  environment  is  on  area  that  may  hold  promise 
for  reaching  agreements  between  the  two  blocs." 
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993 

Crowley,  Barbara  K. ,  and  Lawrence  S.  Germain.  ENER¬ 
GY  RELEASED  IN  THE  BENHAM  AFTERSHOCKS.  In  Seis- 
mslogical  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  61, 
Oct.  1971:  1293-1301. 

QE531.S3,  v.  61 

The  altershock  activity  of  the  BENHAM  explosion, 
which  occurred  over  an  area  of  100  Jen*  and  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  was  far  more  intensive  than 
that  following  JORUM  and  HANDLEY.  However,  the 
radiated  seismic  energy  of  the  aftershocks  was 
only  of  the  order  of  one-hundredth  of  the  energy 
of  BENHAM  that  coupled  into  seismic  wave  notion. 
The  aftershock  volume  of  BENHAM  does  not  appear  to 
be  significantly  different  from  the  volume  for  af¬ 
tershocks  from  a  natural  event  of  the  same  body- 
wave  magnitude.  (Abstract  supplied) 

99>« 

Evernden,  J.  F. ,  and  others.  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN 
SMALL-MAGNITUDE  EARTHQUAKES  AND  EXPLOSIONS.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  geophysical  research,  v.  76,  Nov.  10,  1971: 
80L2— 80J>5 .  illus.  QC811.J6,  v.  76 

Data  are  presented  that  address  the  problem  of 
discrimination  between  earthquakes  and  explosions 
of  small  magnitude  (3  3/*)«fr<j)  3/*»).  Data  sources 
include  various  long-period  seismometer  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  The  data  suggest  thut 
long-p  riod  disciminants  useful  at  m^A  3/1*  remain 
as  usoiul  at  rn^A.  The  conclusion  is  al30  drawn 
that  detection  of  the  surface  wave  of  earth¬ 
quakes  can  be  accomplished  at  distances  of  6000- 
7000  km.  (Abstract  supplied) 


995 

Greenfield,  R.  J.  SHORT-PERIOD  P-WAVE  GENERATION  BY 
RAYLEIGH-WAVE  SCATTERING  AT  NOVAYA  ZEMLYA.  Jour- 
"al  of  geophysical  research,  v.  76,  Nov.  10,  1971: 
7988-8002.  illus.  QC811.J6,  v.  76 

The  teleseismic  P- wave  signal  from  underground 
explosions  at  Novaya  Zemlya  Island  is  followed  by 


a  coda  lasting  several  minutes.  The  power  level 
of  the  coda  was  measured  on  Lasa  beams  for  two 
explosions  and  on  five  single  seismometer  records 
lor  one  explosion.  If  we  use  a  statistical  ap¬ 
proach,  the  measured  coda  level  can  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  the  coda  is  a  result  of  scatter¬ 
ing  of  source-generated  Rayleigh  waves  to  P  body 
waves  by  the  ioland  coastlines,  river  /alleys,  and 
other  topograpr.ic  features  that  are  found  within  a 
few  hundred  kilometers  of  the  source.  The  rate  at 
which  the  coda  decays  with  time  is  consistent  with 
the  hypotnesis  of  coda  generation  by  scattering. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

99  6 

THE  LIMITS  OF  SEISMOLOGY,  by  our  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  Nature  (London)  v.  23*)»  Nov.  5,  1971: 
6-7.  Q1.N2,  v.  23U 

Though  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  has  financed 
some  remarkable  advances  in  seismic  monitoring 
techniques ,  the  Administration  is  standing  pat  in 
its  demand  for  on-site  inspection  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  test  bon.  It  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  the  issues  now  are  political  rather  than 
technical.  This  is  the  conclusioi  suggested  by 
recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  or.  Atomic 
Energy  on  the  subject  of  seismic  detection  capa¬ 
bilities.  Government  spokesmen  maintained,  while 
some  seismologists  denied,  that  natural  limita¬ 
tions  to  seismic  detection  capabilities,  together 
with  the  existence  of  techniques  for  "masking"  un¬ 
der  ground  explosions,  reduce  to  an  unacceptable 
level  the  probability  of  detecting  and  unambigu¬ 
ously  identifying  small,  but  militarily  signifi¬ 
cant  explosions  by  seismic  means  alone.  Clearly, 
a  major  point  of  contention  is  the  strategic*  value 
of  nuclear  explosions  of  a  size  that  would  go  un¬ 
detected  by  seismic  means.  Further  hearings  or. 
this  and  related  issues,  such  as  the  future  of  the 
Advance  Research  Project  Agency’s  seismic  research 
program  now  that  its  funds  are  running  out,  are 
badly  needed. 


997 

Marshall,  P.  D.,  A.  Douglas,  and  J.  A.  Hudson.  SUR¬ 
FACE  WAVES  FROM  UNDERGROUND  EXPLOSIONS.  Nature 
(Loudon)  v.  23h,  Nov.  5,  1971s  8-9.  illus. 

Q1.N2,  v.  23l* 

Argues  that  the  yield  of  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  fired  in  consolidated  rock  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  recorded  surface  wave  magnitude 
within  a  factor  of  two,  a  great  improvement  over 
estimates  based  on  body  wave  magnitude.  The  sane 
data  is  said  to  show  that  "the  use  of  the 
criterion  to  identify  explosions  at  the  telesois- 
mic  detection  limit  of  .73^2. 5  implies  yields  of 
about  BO  kton  in  dry  alluvium  and  3  kton  in  con¬ 
solidated  rook." 


9^8 

Mueller,  Richard  A.,  and  John  R.  Murphy.  SEISMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  DETONA¬ 
TIONS:  PART  I.  SEISMIC  SPECTRUM  SC ALINS,  PART 
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II.  ELASTIC  ENERGY  AND  MAGNITUDE  DETERMINATIONS. 
In  Seisraologicol  So  iety  of  America.  Bulletin, 
v.  61,  Deo.  1971:  1675-1701). 

QE531.S3,  v.  61 

A  seismic-spectrum  scaling  model  based  on  an  an¬ 
alytic  approximation  to  the  nuclear  seismic-source 
function  is  described  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  behavior  of  a  large  body  of  measured  spectral 
data.  The  results  of  the  scaling  analysis  indi¬ 
cate  thit  the  yield,  depth  of  burial  and  emplace¬ 
ment  medusa  of  the  nuclear  device  play  significant 
roles  in  defining  the  seismic-spectrum  sealing  of 
underground  nuclear  detonations.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied,  modified) 

999 

Myer3,  Henry  it.  EXTENDING  THE  NUCLEAR-TEST  BAN. 
Scientific  American,  v.  226,  Jan.  1972:  13-23. 
illus.  T1.S5,  v.  226 

Reprinted  as  port  of  Senate  Resolution  230 — Sub¬ 
mission  of  a  F  solution  Relating  to  Underground 
Nuclear  Weapons  Testing.  Congressional  record 
(daily  ed.'),  v.  118,  Jen.  2b,  1972:  S297-S308. 

J11.R52,  v.  118 

The  detection  of  possible  violations  has  domi¬ 
nated  public  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  lan  treaty.  The  m-Jcr  seismographic  research 
effort  begun  in  1959  has  recently  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  long-period  waves  generated 
by  a  nuclear  explosion  along  the  earth's  surface 
can  be  identified  and  distinguished  from  th03c 
generated  by  a  3mall,  shallow  earthquake.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  average  ratio  of  the  surface-wave  magni¬ 
tude  to  the  bcdy-wave  magnitude  through  the  earth 
is  smaller  for  explosions  than  for  earthquakes. 

It  Is  now  possible  in  almost  every  instance  to 
distinguish  a  natural  seismic  event  from  a  nuclear 
er.plosion  large  enough  to  be  meaningful.  To  argue 
therefore  "that  inspections  are  still  necessary 
implies  the  acceptance  of  the  following  dubious 
propositions:  (1)  that  significant  tests  might 
escape  the  various  monitoring  s> stems  operated  by 
the  U.S.,  (2)  that  Inspections  vould  ploy  a  sub¬ 
stantial  role  in  deterring  violatior.3  or  tlle- 
viating  suspicions  that  night  arise  and  ,  that 
the  Russians  would  agree  to  inspection  procedures 
of  the  kind  that  voujUi  be  required  if  they  were  to 
serve  their  purpose."  The  schemes  for  active  eva¬ 
sion  of  a  complete  test  bon  ore  all  of  doubtful 
efficacy.  Desert  alluvial  deposits  dry  and  deep 
enough  for  a  nuclear  tent  to  produce  nlrunul  ceu- 
waves  arid  collapse  craters  nut  rJ>servuMe  by 
•ateilite  are  not  thought  tv  exist  in  the  Soviet 
'Jnicn.  Detonating  the  explosion  in  a  spherical 
■dvity  might  the  signal,  but  tvn  of 

.  uni  tabu"  cha»  r  would  fce  prohibit;  .r-'.j  exf-n- 
:i  .’e  ay  detonating  several  upprop* ,  iteiy  *  .ed 
unu  -la;-  i  .'harp*  ■  tv  produce  an  eHrbhqv'u.*— uur.e 

a  /i  labor  might  *•  cape  i-tectlun  but  ’bio. 
Is  let  certain,  Mas  jin,  t  nuclear  te  in  the 
•i-.«i.  os  ur,  actual  earth  i.  axe  would  retire  a 
■  h \i‘  vf  -•.■n.bur.b  rvadir.e  a  ou  n  swift  tub  evr- 
re  t.i'j  tire!  ieeiSlicr.  t.w  ;  ;eei.  In*-  rob  unrea- 
.vhJtl-  fosslii.'icy  nr,  acctd-r.b  in  a  tlanie-.- 
bit-  b*.b  rnn,  as  a  ;■  b-rr»  r.f  b  cheating.  It 


is  hard  to  quantify  the  risk3  of  either  party  in  a 
total  test  ban.  Neither  continued  testing  nor  its 
cessation  will  alter  favorably  or  unfavorably  the 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States.  However, 
"the  failure  to  prohibit  underground  tests  plays 
into  the  hands  of  those  in  the  non-nuclear  nations 
who  press  for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  forces, 
it  tc  nd3  to  reinforce  the  contention  that  the 
statements  of  the  superpowers  are  not  matched  by 
actions ,  and  it  undermines  tne  credibility  of  the 
U.2.  Government,  which  has  maintained  for  more 
than  a  decade  that  unresolved  verification  piob- 
lems  ore  the  obstacle  to  a  ban  on  underground 
tests." 


1000 

NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES.  Edited  by 
I.  D.  Morokhov.  In  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Translation  Series.  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornio,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Livermore, 
Calif.  Feb.  1971.  190  p. 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  UCRL-Trans-10517 

Translated  by  R.  Addis  from  the  Russian  Atomnye 
vzryvy  v  nirryykh  tselyakh.  1970,  12U  p. 

Slav  Rm 

A  collection  of  articles  describing  different 
aspects  of  industrial  uses  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  includes  a 
survey  of  resultB  of  some  experimental  explosions 
set  off  in  the  USSR  for  3uch  purposes  as  creating 
a  water  reservoir  in  an  arid  region,  eliminating 
accidental  or  undesired  gas  gushers,  increasing 
the  yield  of  oil  wells,  etc.  Described  also  are 
other  planned  industrial  uses  of  underground  nu¬ 
clear  explosions.  The  mechanical  action  of  single 
and  multiple  underground  nuclear  cratering  explo¬ 
sions  are  considered  and  the  investigated  proper¬ 
ties  of  excavations  dug  with  such  explosions  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  problems 
of  nuclear-explosion  safety,  primarily  to  radia¬ 
tion  hazards,  and  the  spread  of  the  explosion 
products  over  long  distances,  the  nature  oi  the 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ground  by  single  and  multiple  underground  nuclear 
cratering  explosions,  and  many  related  subjects, 
are  discussed.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 

1001 

Oliver,  Jack,  and  „coiiaiA  Morphy.  WWNSS:  SEISMOLO¬ 
GY'S  GLOBAL  VtTWORK  OF  OSfERVINt  STATIONS.  Sci¬ 
ence,  v.  ’..n,  Oct.  15,  1971:  25!*-26l.  illus. 

Q1-.S35,  v.  ljh 

Reports  on  the  establishment,  organization,  and 
major  contributions  of  the  World-Wide  Network  of 
Standard  Seismograph  Stations  (WWNSS) ,  run  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  consisting  of 
120  stations  whose  data  haye  made  the  system  the 
heart  of  observational  seismology.  Oliver  and 
Murphy  note  that  the  idea  of  the  WWNSS  originated 
at  a  1959  meeting  of  the  Panel  of  Seismic  Improve¬ 
ment,  which  was  formed  to  upgrade  seismological 
capability,  particularly  in  terms  of  detection  and 
verification  of  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
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The  authors  say,  however,  that  the  WWNSS  stations 
are  not  intended  to  be  a  global  surveillance  sys¬ 
tem  for  detecting  explosions.  Background  noise  at 
most  WWNSS  site3  usually  prevents  the  network  from 
detecting  small  detonations.  "A  far  better  detec¬ 
tion  network  with  more  uniform  coverage  can  be 
made  by  utilizing  a  smaller  number  of  stations  and 
carefully  selecting  each  site  for  low  background." 


1002 

PLOWSHARE— PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES.  In 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  nuclear  indus¬ 
try  1971.  [Washington,  for  sale  by  the  Supt.  of 
Docs.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  19713  p.  lbl-152. 

DLC 

Explanation  of  the  Plowshare  program  and  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  exploration  of  nuclear  explosions 
phenomenology  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
information  obtained  in  industry,  science,  and 
public  works.  The  program  has  sponsored  specific 
experiments  to  study  the  nuclear  stimulation  of 
natural  ga3  production  in  two  major  programs ,  Cos- 
buggy  and  Rulison.  The  Rio  Blanco  and  Wagon  Wheel 
projected  studies  will  continue  stimulation  study 
and  permit  comparison  of  the  effects  of  simultane¬ 
ous  and  sequential  detonation.  Other  Plowshare 
research  has  considered  the  feasibility  of  a  geo¬ 
thermal  power  plant  U3ing  nuclear  explosions  to 
tap  into  an  area  of  ground  heat  convertible  to 
steam  to  power  a  turbo-generator.  Such  research 
may  help  reduce  the  anticipated  energy  gap. 

1003 

Savino,  J.,  and  others.  EXCITATION  OF  SEISMIC  SUR¬ 
FACE  WAVES  WITH  PERIODS  OF  15  TO  70  SECONDS  FOR 
EARTHQUAKES  AND  UNDERGROUND  EXPLOSIONS.  Journul 
of  geophysical  research,  v.  76,  Nov.  10,  1971: 
8003-8020.  illus.  QC811.J6,  v.  76 

Using  data  from  high-gain  seismographs  operating 
in  the  deep  (5^3-meter)  mine  observatory  at  Og- 
densburg,  New  Jersey,  we  analyzed  the  excitation 
of  long-period  surface  waves  by  earthquakes  and 
underground  explosions  for  four  different  regions 
of  the  world:  western  United  states,  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  llovaya  Zemlya,  end  Central  Asia.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  study  is  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  earthquakes  and  underground  explo¬ 
sions  on  an  basis  is  enhanced  when  the  am¬ 

plitudes  of  Rayleigh  waves  with  periods  near  bo 
3ec,  rather  than  20  sec,  are  used  to  determine  Ma. 
A  discriminant  based  on  surface  waves  with  periods 
near  bo  sec  is  particularly  advantageous  because 
of  a  very  stable  and  pronounced  minimum  in  earth 
noise  in  this  period  range.  Love  waves  also  yield 
a  distinct  separation  between  earthquakes  and  ex¬ 
plosions  on  the  basis  of  Mg  (Love)  at  20  and  bo 
sec  with  and  can  be  used  for  discrimination  of 
small  events  for  which  no  Rayleigh  waves  arc  re¬ 
corded.  The  discrimination  threshold  at  0gdcn3- 
burg  is  fli,,»3.8  for  the  western  United  States  at  a 
distance  of  about  30*  and  m^.'b.b  for  the  Aleutians 
at  70* .  All  the  events  studied  could  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  by  using  bo-sec  Rayleigh  waves.  Amplitude 
spectra  of  Rayleigh  waves  in  the  period  range  15 


to  70  sec  were  computed  for  events  in  the  western 
United  States,  the  Kovaya  Zemlya  region,  and  the 
Aleutians.  The  spectral  amplitudes  decrease  more 
rapidly  with  increasing  period  for  explosions  than 
for  earthquakes  in  the  western  United  States  and 
Novaya  Zemlya.  These  spectral  differences  are 
consistent  with  an  impulsive  source  time  function 
for  explosions.  In  the  Aleutians,  however,  the 
shape  of  the  spectrum  of  long-period  waves  for  the 
underground  explosion  Milrow  is  similar  to  spec¬ 
tral  shapes  for  some,  but  not  most,  nearby  earth¬ 
quakes.  Two  plausible  explanations  for  this  spec¬ 
tral  similarity  are  contamination  of  the  Milrow 
spectrum  by  earthquake-generated  Rayleigh  wtv„o, 
or  the  effects  of  fecal  dept!)  and  radiation  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  earthquake  spectva.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 


100b 

Seaborg,  Glenn  T.  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  Or  TIE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  HOLDS  15TH  SESSION 
jw  VIENNA.  In.  U.S.  Dept .  of  State.  Department 
of  State  bulletin,  v.  65,  Oct.  18,  1971:  bl9-b2b. 

JX232.A33,  v.  65 

Statement  made  on  Sept.  22,  1971„  to  a  meeting 
of  the  15th  seasion  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  Sept.  22-27,  1971.  Seaborg  outlines  U.S. 
views  on  some  matters  of  concern  to  the  Agency— 
the  negotiation  of  safeguards  agreements  under  the 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  technical  assis¬ 
tance  activities  in  the  developing  countries,  the 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  to  nonproducing  user 
countries,  environmental  problems,  cancer  re¬ 
search,  and  the  health  of  the  Agency  itself. 


1005 

Sokol,  Daniel.  (SOUND  WATER  SAFETY  EVALUATION- 
PROJECT  GASBUGGY.  Palo  Alto,  Teledyne  Isotopes, 
Mar.  12,  1971.  38  p.  (Prepared  for  U.S.  Atonic 

Energy  Commission)  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PNE-1009 

The  most  likely  path  for  hydrologic  transport  of 
radionuclides  from  the  Gaobuggy  Site  to  possible 
water-use  points  is  through  the  OJo  Alamo  Sand¬ 
stone.  Groundwater  in  the  OJo  Alamo  Sandstone 
flowa  westward.  The  point  at  which  groundwater  in 
the  OJo  Alamo  Sandstone  could  mix  with  other  water 
is  along  the  San  Juan  River  near  the  mouth  of  Los 
Pinos  River,  38  kilometers  northwest  of  the  Gas- 
buggy  site.  Based  on  available  data,  groundwater 
flowing  frera  the  Gasbuggy  Site  will  take  5900 
years  to  reach  the  confluence  of  the  San  Juan  and 
Los  Pinos  Rivers.  At  the  Gasbuggy  Site,  the  total 
dissolved  solids,  sodium,  and  sulfate  content  of 
the  groundwater  occur  in  concentrations  higher 
than  acceptable  for  irrigation  or  domestic  use. 
(Abstract  supplied,  modified) 

1006 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Nuclear  Cratering  Group.  PROJECT 
PRE-GONDOLA  III  PHASE  II  SUMMARY  REPORT:  CONNECT¬ 
ING  ROW -CRATER  EXPERIMENT.  CJ.  E.  Lattery,  edi- 
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tor 3  Livermore,  GV  f . ,  Mar.  1971.  68  p.  illus. 
(Plow share — civil,  industrial  and  scientific  uses 
for  nuclear  explosives.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neer-)  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PfIE  1117 

Project  Pre-Gondola  III  Phase  II  was  a  rov- 
crater  experiment  conducted  on  30  October  1968  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Enginer  Nuclear  Cratering  Group  at 
a  site  near  Fort  Peck,  Montana.  The  primary  ex¬ 
perimented  objective  vas  to  form  a  rov-crator 
vhich  would  smoothly  connect  to  the  crater  formed 
by  a  previous  row-charge  detonation,  Pre-Gondola 
II.  Technical  programs  were  implemented  (l)  to 
measure  motions  of  surface  ground  zero,  (2)  to 
compare  preshot  and  postshot  hydrologic,  litholog¬ 
ic,  and  physical  conditions  of  the  site  and  cra¬ 
tered  area,  (3)  to  measure  long-range  airblast, 

(L)  to  determine  the  3ize  and  form  of  the  dust 
cloud,  (?)  to  measure  intermediate-range  seismic 
motions,  and  (6)  to  measure  induced  motions  of  the 
Fort  Peck  dam  and  associated  structures.  The  fi¬ 
nal  results  and  analyses  ore  presented  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  long-range  airblast  program.  Final  re¬ 
sults  for  this  last  will  be  reported  separately. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

1007 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Cccmission.  Nevada  Operations  Of¬ 
fice.  Office  of  Effects  Evaluation.  SEISMOLOGY , 
AFTERSHOCKS ,  AND  RELATED  PHENOMEliA  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS:  A  3IBLI0GRAFHY  OF 
SELECTED  PAPERS  WITH  ABSTRACTS.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. , 
May  1971.  36  p.  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  CTO-87 

The  AEC/Nevada  Operations  Office  has  supported 
an  extensive  research  program  in  underground  nu¬ 
clear  explosion  seismology  and  associated  after¬ 
shocks  for  the  past  two  ard  a  half  years.  In  a 
continuing  effort  to  assist  scientists  and  other 
researchers  involved  in  the  study  of  this  contro¬ 
versial  subject  we  have  compiled  this  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  In  order  to  cake  the  list  as  comprehensive 
as  possible-,  abstracts  have  been  included  with 
each  paper.  The  sources  of  these  abstracts  are 
varied.  They  were  taken  verbatim  from  the  speci¬ 
fied  article  in  the  Journal  In  which  they  were 
published,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  publication 
Geophysical  Abstracts .  or  in  the  case  where  no  ab¬ 
stract  wa3  written,  the  introduction  and  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  paper  served  this  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  papers  presented  at  symposia  where  th~re 
was  no  published  report,  the  abstract  wuj  also 
taken  verbatim  from  the  symposium  program  (Geolog 
leal  Society  of  Ameri-a  publication,  "Abstracts 
With  Programs"  and  "EOC,  Transactions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Geophysical  union") .  These  abstracts  repre¬ 
sent  the  interpretation  of  the  abstractor  ml;  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  AEC. 
(Abstract  supplied,  modeled) 

1008 

U.S.  Congress .  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  .  Subcommittee  or,  Arms  Control.  Int.-rnat  lonal 
Lav  and  organization.  PROSPECTS  FOP  COMPREHENSIVE 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY.  Hearings,  Ninety-second 
Congress,  first  session.  July  22  and  23,  1971* 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1971.  153  p. 

DLC 

Investigation  of  the  importance  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban  treaty  and  the  attendant  benefits 
and  risks.  Philip  J.  Farley.;  Acting  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  told 
the  subccnmittee  that  such  a  treaty  would  diminish 
nuclear  competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  would  help  prevent  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  stressed  that 
the  treaty  would  be  effective  only  to  the  degree 
that  it  contained  satisfactory  provisions  for  ver¬ 
ification  and  explained  the  Administration's  poll- 
icy  with  regard  to  inspections.  The  committee 
later  heard  testimony  about  the  present  status  of 
monitoring  technology.  Throughout  the  hearings 
there  was  emphasis  on  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 


1009 

Vortmua,  L.  J.  AIRBLAST  FROM  PROJECT  TRINIDAD  DETO¬ 
NATIONS.  Sandia  Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  June  1971.  (Operated  for  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  Sandia  Corpora¬ 
tion)  223  p.  illus. 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  SC-RR-71  OO56 

Airblast  was  measured  from  distances  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  about  six  miles  from  single  one- 
ton  surface,  near  surface,  and  burled  explosions. 
Similar  measurements  were  made  perpendicular  to 
and  off  the  ends  of  buried  single  row-charges  det¬ 
onated  simultaneously  and  with  delays  between 
rows.  Explosives  were  either  ammonium  nitrate  ar.d 
fuel  oil  or  aluminized  ammonium  nitrate  slurry. 
Single  charges  detonated  at  asd  near  the  surface 
gave  peak  overpresmres  and  impulses  close  to 
those  of  TNT  charge:,  burst  similarly.  Buried  sin¬ 
gle  charges  had  positive  impulses  comparable  to 
those  from  TNT,  but  had  ground-shock-induced  peak 
overpressures  about  twice  those  of  TNT,  and  gas¬ 
venting  peak  overpressures  from  two  to  eight  tines 
those  of  TNT.  A  one-ton  charge  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  lb-inch-diaaetcr  unstemed  hoie  produced 
overpressures  and  airblast  energy  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  an  equivalent  surface  burst  and  a  completely 
steamed  explosion  at  the  same  depth.  Waveforms 
from  all  row-charge  detonations  were  complex,  and 
neither  peak  overpressures  nor  positive  impulses 
could  be  related  consistently  to  those  from  single 
charges  or  to  smaller  buried  TNT  charges  in  a  more 
uniform  medium.  Ho  airblast  damage  occurred  at 
either  Jansen  or  Trinidad,  Colorado  at  a  maximum 
peak  overpressure  of  0.009  psi.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 
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.-■  a>rg,  Leonard  ...  REPORT  ON  THE  CONFERENCE  ON 
ECONOMIC  CONVERSION.  C Washington,  Coalition  on 
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National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy,  1971. 

11  p.3  DLC 

Program:  p.  C113. 

Summarizes  the  discussions  and  conclusions  of 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Conversion,  sponsored 
by  the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Policy  and  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
March  31  and  April  1,  1971-  The  conference  con¬ 
sidered  the  impact  of  reduced  defense  expenditures 
on  the  national  economy,  the  individual  worker, 
research  and  development,  the  local  community,  and 
industry,  and  explored  means  of  assisting  in  the 
transition  to  a  less  defense-oriented  economy. 
Rodberg  concludes  that  "conversion  can  best  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  measures  that  will  stimulate  a 
healthy  economy  (primarily  through  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  additional  spending  in  the  domestic  area 
and  tax  reductions)  and  by  steps  that  will  provide 
economic  security  for  individuals  as  they  make  the 
adjustment  to  new  occupations." 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  AND 

MEASURES 

ion 

Alexander,  Yonoh.  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  SEARCH  OF 
PEACE  IN  HIE  MIDDLE  EAST.  International  problems, 
v.  10,  June  1971: 

Hebr 

Excerpts  from  an  interview  with  George  Appleton, 
titular  head  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  it3  Evan¬ 
gelical  Episcopal  community  in  the  Middle  East, 
focusing  on  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  the 
Church's  role  in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  region.  Appleton  concludes  that  while  the 
churches  cUBt  become  more  active  in  promoting 
peace,  there  are  limits  to  what  they  can  do,  and 
that  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  must  negotiate  to¬ 
gether  or  face  another  war. 

1012 

Foster,  William  C.  BAN  ALL  NUCLEAR  TESTING.  Atlan¬ 
tic  Community  quarterly,  v.  9.  summer  1971:  17h- 
183.  D839.A85,  v.  9 

"From  the  DACOR  lecture,  delivered  .  .  . 

March  11,  1971." 

The  next  3tep  in  arms  control  must  be  a  compre¬ 
hensive  nuclear  test  ban.  The  American  approach 
to  arms  control  is  largely  pragmatic,  the  Russians 
have  more  of  a  predilection  for  the  general  and 
the  lofty.  What  is  needed  is  an  American  initia¬ 
tive  that  will  catch  the  imagination,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Russian  imagination.  An  agreement  of 
this  kind  would  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  adding  "a  new 
note  of  moral  uplift  and  purpose,"  and  doing  much 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  for  progress  on  the  sticky 
problems  posed  by  the  ABM  and  the  multiple  inde¬ 
pendently  targotable  reentry  vehicle.  Over  the 
long  haul,  a  ban  would  also  put  the  brakes  on  mil¬ 
itary  technology,  and  as  a  side  benefit  of  no 


small  value,  it  would  free  scientists  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  difficult  moral  decisions 
relating  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  There  is 
no  question  that  a  ban  could  be  adequately  veri¬ 
fied  by  seismic  means.  Nondetectable  explosions 
would  be  far  too  small  to  be  of  any  military  val¬ 
ue.  For  too  long,  the  United  States  ha3  allowed 
itself  to  be  delayed  by  technical  details;  now  is 
the  time  to  show  the  world  that  this  country  ha3 
''the  moral  courage  and  imagination  to  get  off  this 
moving  train  which  is  taking  us  nowhere  but  to  ob¬ 
livion." 


1013 

Freistetter,  Franz.  CNONVIOLENT  RESISTANCE!  Ge- 
waltfroier  Widerstand.  Osterreichioche  militlir- 
ische  Zeitschrift,  v.  9,  Sept. /Oct.  1971:  268-272. 

U3.03*»,  v.  9 

Nonviolent  resistance  ha3  never  prevented  ag¬ 
gression  and  therefore  cannot  effectively  replace 
other  defense  mechanisms,  but  apparently  it  can 
complement  a  comprehensive  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  Nonviolent  acts  can  be  employed  to  defend 
social  patterns  and  political  institutions  and  to 
change  and  weaken  an  opponent's  goal3  and  eventu¬ 
ally  force  him  to  yield.  For  nonviolent  resis¬ 
tance  to  be  an  effective  instrument,  however,  the 
public  will  must  be  organized,  Nonviolent  acts  of 
resistance  require  planning  and  cannot  be  only 
spontaneous  individual  reactions. 


101b 

Haug,  Hans-Jilrgen,  and  Hubert  Maessen.  [OBJECTORS 
TO  WAR  SERVICE,  AGAINST  THE  MILITARIZATION  OF  SO¬ 
CIETY.  INCLUDING  A  LEGAL  ADVISORY]  Kricgsdienst- 
verweigerer,  gegen  die  Militarisierung  der  Gesell- 
schaft.  Mit  einen  Juristlschen  Ratgeber.  CFrank- 
furt  a.  M.3  Fischer-Taschenbuch-Verl.  C19713 
212  p.  illus.  UB3lf2.Gl*H38 

Contents.— Against  the  militarization  of  socie¬ 
ty,  by  Hans-Jiirgen  Haug  and  Hubert  Maessen. — Edu¬ 
cation  for  vassalage,  by  Johannes  Schulz,— State¬ 
ments  on  the  functional  inability  of  the  Bundes- 
wehr,  by  Karl-Michael  Vogel  and  Johannes  Schulz. — 
The  civil  war  mission,  by  Heinrich  Schacht. — The 
military-industrial  complex,  by  Mathias  Jung.— Ob¬ 
jection  to  wui-  service:  political  alternative,  by 
Winfried  Schwonborn.— On  the  self-organization  of 
those  performing  substitute  service,  by  the  cor¬ 
porate  authorship  of  Federal  Substitute  Service 
Headquarters. — Clearly  demogogic  formulations,  on 
interview  with  Heinrich  3811.— Nonviolent  but  rev¬ 
olutionary?  Critique  of  nonviolence,  by  Sven 
Papcke.— Legal  adviser,  by  Martin  Klein.— Annex: 
documents . 

Essays  denouncing  the  Bunaeswehr,  the  military- 
inaustrial  complex,  and  NATO  as  inimical  to  con¬ 
science,  peace,  and  democracy.  Haug's  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  attributes  the  decay  and  destruction  of 
democratic  institutions  to  the  militarization  of 
society  and  assails  service  in  the  Bundeswehr  os  a 
degradation  of  the  individual. 
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1015 

Hirasava,  Tccowo.  RADIATION  PATTERNS  OF  S  WAVES 
FROM  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS.  Journal  of 
geophysical  research,  v.  7 6,  Sept.  10,  1971:  6kk 0- 
6^h.  illus.  QC811.J6,  v.  76 

Use  is  made  of  polarization  angles  of  S  wave? 
from  the  Greeley »  Boxcar.,  and  Benhaa  events  to  de¬ 
termine  focal  mechanisms  of  earthquakes  presumably 
triggered  almost  instantaneously  by  the  events. 
Although  other  possibilities  are  not  completely 
excluded,  the  observed  5  waves  are  interpreted  as 
nixed  waves  of  direct  S  phase  and  reflected  phases 
(sS,  pS)  from  a  composite  source  of  explosion  and 
double-coupie  force.  Assuming  a  vertical  strike 
slip,  the  strike  of  the  P-wave  nodal  plane  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  double-couple  source  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  explosion  are  determined. 
The  seismic  moments  of  triggered  earthquakes  are 
calculated;  as  3.9~6-3xlo23  dyne  cm  for  Boxcar  ar.d 
1.1»~2. 2^10^*  dyne  cm  for  Benham.  Particularly  in 
the  case  of  Benham,  the  rise  time  of  about.  2  sec 
together  with  the  seismic  moment  of  2.3*10^  dyne 
cm  is  compatible  with  the  observations  of  seismic 
waves.  The  possibility  of  estimating  the  pre-..:- 
isting  tectonic  shear  stress  is  suggested  in  the 
case  of  Boxcar.  The  tectonic  stress  Is  estimated 
at  130  bars  from  the  assumption  of  stress  relaxa¬ 
tion  due  to  a  cavity  created  by  the  nuclear  deto¬ 
nation.  (Abstract  supplied) 


1016 

'is  va,  D.  G.,  and  others.  THEORETICAL  EVALUATION 
op  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  FROM  PROJECT  GASBUGGY .  FINAL 
REPORT,  PHASE  1:  IMPACT  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  RELEASES 
OF  CONTAMINATED  GAS  IN  THE  SAN  JUAN  BASIN.  (Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Union  Carbide  Corp. , 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.)  Sept.  1971-  **3  p. 

Sci  RP. 

Microfiche  0RNL-W6 

Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  first  phase  of  a  theoretical  evaluation  of 
potential  radiation  exposures  from  Project  Gasbug- 
gy,  dealing  with  the  hypothetical  domestic  and 
commercial  utilization  of  contaminated  natural  gas 
within  the  San  Juan  Basin,  has  been  completed,  and 
the  results  ore  reported  in  detail.  Although  none 
of  the  gas  from  the  Gasbuggy  well,  the  first  of  a 
planned  series  of  nuclearly  stimulated  natural  gas 
wells,  has  been  Introduced  into  the  gas  gathering 
and  distribution  system  of  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Company,  the  analysis  was  based  on  this  system  and 
on  data  from  the  production  testing  of  the  Gasbug¬ 
gy  well  for  maximum  realism.  (Abstract  supplied, 
modified) 


1017 

Nesbitt,  William  A.  TEACHING  ABOUT  WAR  AND  WAR  PRE¬ 
VENTION.  By  William  A.  Nesbitt  for  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  CNcw  York,  Crowell,  19713 
166  p.  Ulus.  (New  dimensions  series  C53) 
U21.2.Nk8 

Includes  bibliographies. 


Contents. --Introduction. ~pt.  1.  Developing  an 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  war: 
Conflict,  violence,  and  war.  Is  man  the  cause? 
Some  psychological  factors  in  war.  Do  nation¬ 
states  cause  war?— pt.  2.  War  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  system:  Understanding  the  international 
system.  The  military  system  and  arms.  Is  war 
useful?  The  possibilities  of  large-scale  war.-- 
pt.  3.  Examining  approaches  to  preventing  World 
War  III:  Examining  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
current  system.  Examining  proposals  for  systems 
change. --pt.  U.  Additional  approaches  to  teaching 
war /peace  concepts:  Using  history.  Examples  of 
units  and  courses  on  war  and  peace. --Resources: 
Resource- organizations.  Audio-visual  materials. 
Bibliographies.  Simulation  games  of  international 
conflict. 

Attempts  "to  translate  some  of  the  findings  in 
the  war /peace  field  into  a  conceptual  framework  of 
value  to  teachers,  as  well  as  to  provide  3omc 
practical  classroom  suggestions."  To  assist  in 
course  design,  Nesbitt  briefly  discusses  various 
theories  and  aspects  of  human  conflict,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  military  policy,  and  proposals 
and  suggested  alternatives  for  eliminating  or  re¬ 
ducing  war  and  the  risk  of  war.  He  suggests  rend¬ 
ing  matter  for  each  topic  and  sources  for  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  study  material  and  other  teaching 
aids. 
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OFF-SITE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SURVEILLANCE:  PROJECT  BUGGY 

I.  (Public  Health  Service,  La3  Vegas,  Nev. 

So-'thwestern  Radiological  Health  Laboratory)  1970. 
128  p.  Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PNE-327 

"This  surveillance  performed  under  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (No.  SF  5>»  373)  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

The  Southwestern  Radiological  Health  Laboratory 
(SWRHL)  provided  off-site  radiological  surveil¬ 
lance  support  for  Project  Buggy  I,  conducted  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  at  090k  PST  on 
March  12,  1988.  The  radioactive  effluent  released 
from  this  event  traveled  northward  from  the  NTS 
and  wa3  detected  in  the  environment  as  far  north 
as  Montana.  The  highest  exposure  rate  observed 
off-site  was  8.5  mR/hr  measured  during  cloud  pas¬ 
sage  at  an  unpopulated  location  approximately  80 
miles  from  the  point  of  detonation.  The  highest 
integrated  exposure  observed  in  the  off-site  area, 
os  measured  by  thermoluminescent  dosimeters,  was 

II. 3  mR  in  the  same  unpopulated  area.  Thermolumi¬ 
nescent  dosimeters  located  at  populated  areas  in¬ 
dicated  no  external  radiation  exposures  above 
background.  These  dosimeters  were  placed  prior  to 
the  detonation  to  document  the  externul  radiation 
exposure  from  cloud  passage  plus  8  days  of  residu¬ 
al  activity.  (Abstract  supplied,  modified) 
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Schmidt,  Helmut.  TRANS -ATLANTIC  ASPECTS  OF  SECURI¬ 
TY,  DETENTE  IN  EUROPE.  In  Germany  (Federal  Re- 
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public,  19b9-  ).  -Preage-  und  Infomatlonsamt. 

Bulletin,  v,  19,  Sept.  28,  1971:  252-253. 

DD259-A35,  v.  19 

"The  article  by  the  Minister  of  ‘Defence  is  based 
on  cn  interview  published  recently  by  the  General- 
Anzleger ,  a  Ocnn  daily  newspaper." 

The  probability  of  the  two  superpowers  engaging 
in  a  nuclear  exchange  has  lessened  considerably, 
due  in  part  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks .  The  Soviet  Union  fortunately  did  not  in¬ 
sist  on  including  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
these  tallls ,  for  these  weapons  are  an  essential 
element  of  the  common  Western  strategy,  of  deter¬ 
rence.  German  security  policy  requires  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  -Union  not  reach  ac¬ 
cords  over  the  heads  of' other  states  anil  that  the 
equilibrium  of  military  forcea  acting  within  Eu¬ 
rope  and  upon  Europe  from  the  outside  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  addition,  a  mutual  balanced  force  re¬ 
duction  (MBFR)  should  not  be  limited  to  the  super¬ 
powers  ,,  Bundeswehr  forces  must  not  gain  in  rela¬ 
tive  strength  in  any  MBFR  phase,  nor  arms  limita¬ 
tions  be  restricted  to  the  two  Germanys ,  and  ade¬ 
quate  American  forces  must  remain  in  Europe.  As 
regards  the  American  presence,  "no  one  can  ignore 
Influential  political  trends  of  a  different  nature 
in  the  United  States,  which  could  add  difficulties 
to  the  Western  position."  Although  MBFR  would  be 
an  important  topic  at  a  European  security  confer¬ 
ence,  it  could  not  be  solved  at  a  conference  but 
would  rather  require  negotiations  over  a  period  of 
years. 

1020 

Steiniger,  Peter  A.  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNITED  RA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY . 
German  foreign  policy,  v.  10,  no.  5«  1971:  392- 
bOO.  DD26l.b.D353,  v.  10 

Lauds  the  U.N.  Declaration  for  Strengthening  In¬ 
ternational  Security  and  the  General  Assembly’s 
comprehensive  27-point  program  for  world  peace  but 
coimnenlu  as  superior  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
2*<th  Soviet  Party  Congress.  Steiniger  contrasts 
the  two  programs  and  finds  the  Soviet  one  more 
practical  in  that  it  names  the  centers  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East  and  offers 
the  way  to  a  political  solution.  The  Soviet  pro¬ 
gram,  moreover,  recommends  specific  disarmament 
measures  ranging  from  a  treaty  ban  on  nuclear-bio¬ 
logical-chemical  weapons  and  nuclear-free  zones  to 
a  conference  of  the  five  nuclear  powers  and  final¬ 
ly  to  a  world  conference  to  end  the  arms  race. 

1021 

Tami,  Thomas  M. ,  Thcaa3  A.  Gibson,  and  Austin  L. 
Prindle.  FAR-CUT  FALLOUT  COLLECTION  PROGRAM. 
PROJECT  SCHOONER,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Nuclear  Cra¬ 
tering  Croup,  Livermore,  Calif.,  1970.  18  p. 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  PNE-527 

The  Far-Out  Fallout  Collection  Program  was  an 
experimental  program  to  collect  and  to  analyze 
samples  of  long-range  fallout  from  Plowshare  nu¬ 


clear  cratering  events.  Samples  of  fallout  from 
Schooner,  a  31-kt  cratering  experiment,  were  col¬ 
lected  at  downwind  distances  ranging  from  65  to 
500  km  from  the  detonation  site.  The  field  opera¬ 
tions  required  to  obtain  the  fallout  samples  and 
the  radiochemistry  techniques  used  to  analyze  the 
rumples  are  described.  Measured  values  of  the 
gamma  exposure  rate  resulting  from  fallout  at 
downwind  locations  in  eastern  Nevada. and  western 
Utah  are  reported.  The  maximum  recorded  exposure 
rate  65  km  from  the.  detonation  site  was  130  mR/hr. 
Of  the  80  fallout  samples  collected,  16  were  radi- 
ochemically  analyzed  to  determine  the  species  and 
quantities  of  radionuclides,  present.  The  pres¬ 
ence  in  each  analyzed  sample  of  up  to  20  different 
radionuclides,  including  ^Osr  and  *3*1,  was  deter¬ 
mined.  The  radiochemistry  results  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  deposited  radioactivity  per  unit  area 
(pCi/m2).  (Abstract  supplied) 
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A  White  House  press  release  announcing  Presi¬ 
dential  approval  of  two  agreements  negotiated  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  together  with  the 
texts  of  the  agreements  and  remurks  by  U.S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Rogers  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  at  the  formal  signing.  The  first  agree¬ 
ment  commits  the  two  parties  to  "take  steps  each 
considers  necessary  to  guard  egoinst  accidental  or 
unauthorized  use  of  nuclear  weapons,"  to  make  "ar¬ 
rangements  for  rapid  communication  should  a  danger 
of  nuclear  war  arise  fron  such  nuclear  incidents 
or  from  detection  of  unidentified  objects  on  early 
warning  systems,"  and  to  give  "advance  notifica¬ 
tion  of  certain  planned  missile  launches."  The 
second  provides  for  improvements  in  the  direct 
communications  link  established  between  the  two 
countries  in  1963. 
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Considerable  progress.. has  been  made  in  assem¬ 
bling  range-yield-effects  data.for  nuclear  detona¬ 
tions  applicable  to  a  variety  or'  'burst  conditions 
and  tentative  though  incomplete  biomedical  criter¬ 
ia  have  been  formulated  for  assessing. the  hazards 
of -exposure  to  blast  as  well  as  ionizing  and 
thermal  radiations.  EVen  so,  great  care  must  be 
taken  if  meaningful  concepts  are  to  come-  from  a 
combined  use  of  the  physical  and  biomedical  data.. 


The  physically  and  biologically  oriented-problem 
areas  were  presented  and  discussed'.  «lso,  surviv¬ 
al  data  for  the  Hiroshima  explosion  were- used  to 
show  that  the -conditions  of  exposure  more  than  any 
other  factors  determined  immediate  survival  and- 
more  than  anything  else  was  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  casualty  figures  as  low  as  they  were. 
(Abstract-  supplied',  modified) 
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